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The Eolian Harp (1795) 

by Samuel Taylor Coleridge 

Composed at Clevedon, Somersetshire 

My pensive Sara! thy soft cheek reclined 

Thus on mine arm, most soothing sweet it is 

To sit beside our cot, our cot o'ergrown 

With white-flower'd Jasmin, and the broad-leav’d Myrtle, 

(Meet emblems they of Innocence and Love !) 

And watch the clouds, that late were rich with light, 

Slow saddening round, and mark the star of eve 
Serenely brilliant (such should Wisdom be) 

Shine opposite ! How exquisite the scents 
Snatch'd from yon bean-field ! and the world so hushed ! 
The stilly murmur of the distant Sea 
Tells us of silence. 

And that simplest Lute, 

Plac'd length-ways in the clasping casement, hark ! 

How by the desultory breeze caressed, 

Like some coy maid half yielding to her lover, 

It pours such sweet upbraiding, as must needs 
Tempt to repeat the wrong ! And now, its strings 
Boldlier swept, the long sequacious notes 
Over delicious surges sink and rise, 

Such a soft floating witchery of sound 
As twilight Elfins make, when they at eve 
Voyage on gentle gales from Fairy-Land, 

Where Melodies round honey-dropping flowers. 

Footless and wild, like birds of Paradise, 

Nor pause, nor perch, hovering on untamed wing ! 

O the one Fife within us and abroad, 

Which meets all motion and becomes its soul, 

A light in sound, a sound-like power in light, 

Rhythm in all thought, and joyance every where— 
Methinks, it should have been impossible 
Not to love all things in a world so filled ; 

Where the breeze warbles, and the mute still air 
Is Music slumbering on her instrument. 

And thus, my love ! as on the midway slope 
Of yonder hill I stretch my limbs at noon, 

Whilst through my half-closed eye-lids I behold 
The sunbeams dance, like diamonds, on the main, 

And tranquil muse upon tranquillity ; 

Full many a thought uncalled and undetained, 

And many idle flitting phantasies, 



Traverse my indolent and passive brain, 

As wild and various as the random gales 
That swell and flutter on this subject lute ! 

And what if all of animated nature 
Be but organic Harps diversely framed. 

That tremble into thought, as o'er them sweeps 
Plastic and vast, one intellectual breeze, 

At once the Soul of each, and God of all ? 

But thy more serious eye a mild reproof 
Darts, O beloved woman ! nor such thoughts 
Dim and unhallowed dost thou not reject, 

And biddest me walk humbly with my God. 

Meek Daughter in the family of Christ! 

Well hast thou said and holily dispraised 
These shapings of the unregenerate mind ; 

Bubbles that glitter as they rise and break 
On vain Philosophy's aye-babbling spring. 

For never guiltless may I speak of him, 

The Incomprehensible ! save when with awe 
I praise him, and with Faith that inly feels ; 

Who with his saving mercies healed me, 

A sinful and most miserable man, 

Wildered and dark, and gave me to possess 
Peace, and this cot, and thee, heart-honour'd Maid ! 


This work was published before January 1, 1924, and is in the public domain worldwide because the 
author died at least 100 years ago. 


The Sea of Glass (1917) 

by Ezra Pound 
I looked and saw a sea 

roofed over with rainbows, 
In the midst of each 

two lovers met and departed; 
Then the sky was full of faces 


with gold glories behind them. 





This work is in the public domain in the United States because it was published before January 1, 1924. 


The author died in 1972, so this work is also in the public domain in countries and areas where the 
copyright term is the author's life plus 30 years or less. This work may also be in the public domain in 
countries and areas with longer native copyright terms that apply the rule of the shorter term to foreign 
works. 


Press Briefing - 6 February 2009 

by Robert Gibbs 

Obama Administration Press Briefings. 

Delivered in the James S. Brady Press Briefing Room on 6 February 2009. 


ROBERT GIBBS: Good afternoon. How is everybody? 

[REPORTER]: Fine, great. How are you? 

GIBBS: Excellent, thank you. I'm good. Just let me get organized here for a second. Before I take some 
questions today, let me just briefly give you a rundown of the Vice President and the National Security 
Advisor's trip to the annual Munich security conference. The Vice President left this afternoon to travel 
to Germany, where he will represent the United States at the 45th Munich Conference on Security 
Policy. General Jim Jones, the Assistant to the President for National Security Affairs, will also attend 
the conference. 

The Munich security conference is an annual gathering of governmental officials, foreign and defense 
policy experts, and journalists to discuss transatlantic security issues. Vice President Biden will deliver 
a message of support from the President for strong partnerships among allies to confront our common 
security and economic challenges. The President — the Vice President will speak tomorrow and looks 
forward throughout the conference to listening to our allies. 

And with that, Mr. Feller. 

[REPORTER]: Thanks, Robert. I wanted to ask you a couple questions about the President's tone as he 
pushes for his economic plan. He said last night that the American people didn't vote for phony 
arguments and petty politics. And he warned about playing a game of nit-picking, and today warned 
about partisan posturing. Who specifically does he think is engaging in petty politics? 

GIBBS: Well, let me — let me describe for you what the President is — is thinking and what he's saying, 
which is — I think you see an energized President fighting on behalf of 3.6 million Americans who have 
lost their jobs since this recession began in 2007.1 think you've seen somebody who is warning of the 
consequences of not acting swiftly, not acting in the size and scope to meet the challenges that millions 
of Americans face. Any President facing the kind of economic crisis that we are had better be energized 
on behalf of the American people. 

And let me — I just want to go through for everybody a few of the numbers that we all saw this 





morning, if I can. In January, as you well know, the economy lost 598,000 jobs. With revisions from the 
past year, we lost 3 million jobs in this economy. We've lost, as I mentioned a second ago, since the 
beginning of this recession, which is dated to December of 2007, the economy has lost 3.6 million jobs. 
That is the biggest 13-month change in employment since 1939, which is the first year these statistics 
were started. In the last three months alone, this economy has lost almost half, almost 1.8 million of the 
3.6 million jobs that have been lost over the 13-month course of this recession. And if you look at these 
statistics, the rate of acceleration denotes quite clearly that our economy is getting more sick, that the 
job market is getting worse, and it is accelerating quickly. 

Let me give you a few numbers behind those numbers. As I said, the last month the economy lost 
598,000 jobs. That is the equivalent of losing every job in the state of Maine. In the past two months, 
the economy lost 1.2 million jobs. That's basically losing every job in Pittsburgh or in Cleveland. In the 
past three months, the economy has lost 1.8 million jobs, as I said. That's the equivalent of losing every 
job in Connecticut or South Carolina. And in the past four months, the economy has lost 2.2 million 
jobs, which is basically losing every job in the state of Louisiana. 

This President is energized on behalf of the millions of Americans that have lost their job or are facing 
getting that pink slip tomorrow or next week or next month. 

[REPORTER]: I understand your point that he's energized, but what about this question of petty 
politics? How does that language help get a bill passed? 

GIBBS: Well, I think it helps frame for the American people the argument that's being had in 
Washington right now — a Washington that is reminded at least today of the sobering statistics that its 
government prepares to denote the pain that real Americans are feeling each and every day. I think 
we've seen arguments throughout the past few weeks and certainly the past week denoting maybe that 
we don't have to act as quickly as the President believes we should. Maybe we shouldn't take on the 
challenges that our economy presents and the unemployment that are facing millions of Americans. 
Maybe we can either go slow or do nothing. Or maybe we can go back to completely using the failed 
policies of a different era that largely landed us where we sit today. I think that's what the President is 
talking about, and I think he'll continue to talk about this weekend and next week. 

Yes, sir. 

[REPORTER]: The President did make pretty clear his distress about the latest economic numbers. And 
now you've got U.S. automotive suppliers are saying that they need emergency funding to the tune of 
up to $25 billion to keep themselves out of bankruptcy. Can you confirm that the administration is 
talking with automakers and their suppliers to — about giving them access to a U.S. Treasury rescue 
program? 

GIBBS: I would — I will check with Treasury about any additional assistance. Obviously automakers 
are receiving some assistance approved by the previous administration. I talked yesterday about the 
desire, obviously, by this President to see an economy that's strong enough to get the automakers and 
the auto suppliers who are important in that chain back up on their feet and producing jobs. 

We look forward, obviously, to the automakers' presentation of their plans on February 17th about 
going forward in that manufacturing industry. No doubt one of the biggest hits in the unemployment 
figures announced today were those in manufacturing. 



[REPORTER]: Does the deteriorating economic picture make it more likely that the administration will 
look favorably on the automakers? 

GIBBS: Well, I think the deteriorating economic picture underscores the President's desire to meet 
those challenges with a robust recovery and reinvestment plan that will create the jobs that we've lost — 
save and create the jobs that we've lost and move our economy forward. 

Yes, sir. 

[REPORTER]: The President has talked about this sense of urgency. And so I'm wondering, in light of 
these new numbers, is there now a sense of desperation? Something more urgent? 

GIBBS: For millions of American people, no doubt. 

[REPORTER]: But for the President? I mean, does he — is this a desperate situation where he really has 
to get this done? 

GIBBS: I — the President — 

[REPORTER]: — desperation. 

GIBBS: The President believes that we are facing dire consequences; that our failure to act will likely 
result in, as he has said numerous times this week, economic catastrophe. I've said from this podium 
that our failure to act is likely to see 5 million more jobs lost than without a stimulus; that without an 
economic recovery and reinvestment plan, the economy is likely to see, in each of the next three years, 
$3 trillion in total — a trillion dollars each year — deficit in what this economy is producing and what it 
could produce. 

Many of these statistics, though, are not new to the American people. And I think there's absolutely no 
doubt that we must act quickly to get legislation moved forward in this process, to get a final piece of 
legislation to the President, so that the assistance that the American people need can quickly get out the 
door and start creating jobs and putting millions of people that have lost those jobs back to work. 

[REPORTER]: Second question. Last week, after we had the — or earlier this week, I guess — time 
moves by so quickly — in the old vetting process, you mentioned that the President was very happy 
with the vetting process. But we saw in The Washington Post this morning that Greg Craig would be 
heading that up — apparently a change, I would guess. Has there been a change made in the vetting 
process? 

GIBBS: Not that I'm aware of. 

Jake. 

[REPORTER]: The President later today is going to be meeting with a bunch of families of terrorist 
victims. A lot of the people he's going to be meeting with take issue with his decision to stop the 
military commissions. They say that it's been through an extensive legal and legislative review, the 
Supreme Court has weighed in, and they don't understand what concerns the President has in this 
process. Could you explain what are some of the concerns the President has specifically about the 
military commissions? 



GIBBS: Well, I think the main concern that the President has is the military commission's failure to 
bring those in detention to swift justice. 

The President invited family members — families of those that were killed in — first in the USS Cole 
incident in 2000, and next in the September 11th, 2001, terrorist attacks, and wants to discuss his plan 
to bring about changes in Guantanamo that he believes will make this country safer and bring about the 
very same swift justice that they desire on behalf of those that they know that have been killed. 

[REPORTER]: I’m sorry, how does delaying or even renewing the trials make it any swifter? 

GIBBS: Well, I — the act that the Cole families are disappointed — the act that the Cole families were 
affected by happened in 2000. We've not yet seen justice brought now in 2009 to Mr. al-Nashiri. Judge 
Crawford withdrew the charges without prejudice to reinstatement of those charges. Mr. al-Nashiri 
remains in detention. And her decision brings all cases into compliance with the executive order that 
the President issued. 

But I think if you look at the number of those awaiting justice and those that have gone through the 
process, I think you'll see quite clearly that very few — very few have been brought to justice. 

The discussion that the President looks forward to having today is part of the ongoing process with how 
to move forward. I don't believe that the families affected by the terrorist incident with the USS Cole 
have — have seen — they certainly haven't seen this President; I don’t believe they saw the last 
President, either. And the President thought it was important to listen to their very personal cares and 
their concerns about anything that's involved in this process. 

[REPORTER]: The arraignment of al-Nashiri was supposed to be Monday. Because of the executive 
order, the President — Crawford suspended the charges. I still don't understand, and — how this is going 
to make the justice any swifter. I understand the cases that haven't been heard — that's justice delayed. 

GIBBS: Without getting into some of the specific aspects of this case, I think the President believed 
that the best course of action going forward to bring about the justice that both he and the families seek 
in this case was to go through the very process that Judge Crawford has done in the executive order that 
the President has signed. 

Chip. 

[REPORTER]: Thank you. In days past, when we asked you whether he was going to take this effort to 
sell the stimulus on the road, you told us there weren't any plans to do that. Now it appears he is going 
to do that over the next week. 

GIBBS: You're mining my — you're previewing my week ahead. I spent all this time — 

[REPORTER]: Oh, sorry about that. (Laughter.) But it now appears he is going to be hitting the road. 
And is that a change in strategy because there's a sense that you're kind of behind where you wanted to 
be at this point? 


GIBBS: No. Let's move quickly to a couple of things on the week ahead. (Laughter.) Without objection 
from Mr. Feller. 



I'll describe a couple of places that he'll travel to next week. On Monday, the President will travel to 
Elkhart, Indiana, and do a town-hall meeting about the American Recovery and Reinvestment Plan, 
before doing a press conference on Monday night from the White House. Elkhart, Indiana, has, over the 
course of the past year, watched its unemployment rate go from 4.7 percent to 15.3 percent. 

On Tuesday, the President will travel to Fort Myers, Florida, also for a town hall about the American 
Recovery and Reinvestment Plan, and return later that evening to Washington. Fort Myers, Florida's 
unemployment rate one year ago was 6 percent. Its unemployment rate, according to the latest 
statistics, is 10. And keep in mind that both of those unemployment rates are factored off of the 
previous month's unemployment rates. State and metropolitan areas aren't figured out until later than 
the national average. So I doubt that it is likely that in either Elkhart, Indiana, or in Fort Myers, Florida, 
the unemployment rate has gotten better for citizens either in those areas or in those states. 

I think this is another chance for the President to talk directly to the American people about what he 
thinks is at stake. Watching millions lose their jobs, and having in front of Congress — and hopefully in 
front of him soon — a plan to save or create millions more jobs and get people back to work, putting 
money in people's pockets, getting help for state and local governments so they don't have to lay off 
firefighters or teachers or police officers. 

I think going directly to where the problems seem even more acute are important to the President, and 
important in his effort to convince Congress to move swiftly. 

[REPORTER]: You've got the very — I don't know if you'd agree with the characterization — but 
campaign-style speech he gave last night; he's got the press conference; you've got Elkhart, Indiana; 
you've got Fort Myers, Florida. As one Democrat — 

GIBBS: Sounds like the good old days, doesn't it? 

[REPORTER]: As one — exactly. As one Democrat on the Hill described it to me, he's "pulling out all 
the stops." And that's not all it is. Is that a fair characterization? And is that because you're not where 
you want him to be on this? 

GIBBS: Well, I don't think we're where we want to be, because there is not a bill that has the President's 
signature affixed to it and assistance out the door to help Elkhart, Indiana, and Fort Myers and millions 
of other Americans that are affected by this. 

I think you'll see the President, as he's done even before he was sworn in, work tirelessly to move this 
process step by step forward until we get a plan that will put people back to work. The one number that 
he's concerned about in all this is: Can we create 3 or 4 million jobs — save or create 3 or 4 million jobs 
and put people back to work? That's the number that he's focused on, as I'm sure that's the number that 
people in Elkhart, Fort Myers, and many other towns across America are focused in on each and every 
day. 

Chuck. 

[REPORTER]: Based on the speech last night and sort of by the tone over the last 24 hours, does the 
White House or the President sort of feel like they've allowed themselves — you allowed yourself to get 
too bogged down in trying to win Republicans over and sort of forgot to just get the thing passed? 



GIBBS: No, I think by math or calculus, whichever you want to use, it's going to take Republicans to 
get something passed. 

[REPORTER]: Do you believe it does? 

GIBBS: Well, if I believe that it takes 60 votes in the Senate, I — 

[REPORTER]: I mean, if it doesn't — 

GIBBS: — I would assume that — 

[REPORTER]: If it doesn't take 60 in the Senate, then you don't need Republican support. 

GIBBS: Well, I don't — you know, I — look, I long ago tried to stop understanding the ways of 
Congress. And I know — 

[REPORTER]: Join the club. (Laughter.) 

GIBBS: Yes. I don't know the specific answer. I've been left with the impression that the Republicans 
would like to see the other side produce 60 votes, and that's what we're working on and preparing to do. 
And to do that, obviously, is going to require the help of like-minded Republicans who understand the 
consequences of inaction and what delay means. 

[REPORTER]: You just used the phrased "like-minded Republicans." So you're interested in 
Republicans that agree with this stimulus package, not necessarily changing the package so much that it 
gets - 


GIBBS: I think it is safe to assume that we would like like-minded Republicans to support the 
legislation in order to move the process forward to help millions of Americans. Whether — I don’t — I'll 
leave the names to you. We're happy to talk to any of them, and the President continues to reach out to 
anybody that wants to move this process forward. 

[REPORTER]: Who are the town halls open to? Who are the audience going to be? 

GIBBS: The public. 

[REPORTER]: You're not going to — so, first come, first serve, or how is that — 

GIBBS: I don't know the tickets will be distributed, but we've never — I've watched the President do 
town halls from 2004 through 2008, and the audience has never been hand-picked, and neither have the 
questions. And we're not going to start any of that on Monday. 

Yes, sir. 


[REPORTER]: Robert, I've lost track what inning we’re in, but does the — 
GIBBS: We'll have more of that next week. (Laughter.) 



[REPORTER]: Does the President take any responsibility for the process not farther along than it is? 


GIBBS: Well, let's understand where the process is, without — I will save the baseball metaphors for 
next week, even though it's Friday. 

We have a process that watched the President get sworn in on the 20th, watched a process that's gone 
through half of the legislative branch, and, I think with a little hard work, likely to make it through the 
other part of the executive — I'm sorry, the legislative branch maybe as early as today, then we're 
working on ironing out some differences and getting something that both sides can equally agree on 
and get something to the President's desk. 

Without telling you what inning it's in, I think the score is strong for the home team. 

[REPORTER]: So he's happy with everything he's done up to now? 

GIBBS: Absolutely. 

Major. 

[REPORTER]: Robert, a couple — 

GIBBS: Of course. 

[REPORTER]: — no surprise to you. 

GIBBS: The only surprise was it is only a couple. (Laughter.) 

[REPORTER]: Flexible - 
GIBBS: I understand it's — 

[REPORTER]: On the Senate floor just a few minutes ago. Senator Dianne Feinstein of California — a 
state that's lost, as she said, a fair share of jobs in this bad economy — said, "I reserve the right, at the 
end of the day, to vote against this package that I don't think puts those jobs out there." Getting back to 
the first question, who's playing petty politics? Is she, specifically, or anyone who's not yet sold on this 
package at the moment, playing petty politics or pushing old, tired arguments and ideas? 

GIBBS: Well, I don't know what her arguments are for coming to that. I know the President's argument 
for moving the process forward is a piece of legislation that will save or create those 3 to 4 million jobs 
that I talked about. 

[REPORTER]: Is there an "us versus them" dynamic being played out here rhetorically for the 
President? 

GIBBS: I don't — I don't think so. Again, the President is going to work each and every day 
energetically on behalf of the millions of Americans that have lost their jobs, the millions of Americans 
that are looking toward this town to work across party lines to get something done, to move that 
process forward, and to get the help that Americans both deserve and expect will happen. That's what 
the President is focused on. 



We've touched on this many of the days that I've been out here, different speeches and different sayings 
and different amendments. The President looks forward to the Senate moving this process forward, and 
I think you'll see, at that point, that we'll be very close to a package that can meet the President's 
priorities and move this economy forward. 

[REPORTER]: Question on Russia. The Deputy Prime Minister said today that Russia would not install 
anti-ballistic missiles in Kaliningrad if President Obama did not pursue the construction of a missile 
shield. As the President evaluates that policy choice, where is he and how does this statement from the 
Russian Deputy Prime Minister affect those deliberations? 

GIBBS: Well, this administration will be candid with the Russians when we disagree, but seeks a 
deeper and greater cooperation on issues of mutual national interest. The President's position on those 
missiles are if they're — if they are technologically capable and effective and make sense from a fiscal 
standpoint, then it's something that he’ll look at. So obviously any sense of — without commenting 
specifically on what he said — any sense of greater cooperation from Russia is something that we want 
to foster and we look forward to continuing to work with them on mutual areas of agreement. 

[REPORTER]: One last one. Has the White House moved the control of the Census Bureau into the 
White House for the purposes of the 2010 census, and if so why? 

GIBBS: No, the — I think the historical precedent of this is there's a director of the census that works 
for the Secretary of Commerce, the President, and also works closely with the White House, to ensure a 
timely and accurate count. And that's what we have in this instance. 

Yes, sir. 

[REPORTER]: Robert, can I look ahead to Monday and the rollout of the financial rescue package 
rewrite — is this just about changing or clarifying, improving the rules for the second half of the 
existing program, or are you going to be on that asking for more money? 

GIBBS: Well, I don't want to get ahead of Secretary Geithner's speech on Monday, or to prejudge what 
amounts may or may not be necessary to stabilize our financial system. 

The most important thing, as we move forward on the second amount of money to stabilize the system 
is that we do it differently than the way it's been done before. You all saw reports today from Elizabeth 
Warren's commission about the valuation of assets and the money that the government paid. We had an 
announcement at the White House that pertains to the way executives are compensated, that receive an 
extraordinary amount of assistance from taxpayers to keep their banks going. 

We hope that the next set of money will also — money that banks get will be money that banks lend to 
businesses large and small, and to families, and that we will also begin to address the burgeoning home 
foreclosure crisis that affects so many out in America. 

All of those will be proposals that, in some form or another, will be contained in what the Secretary 
talks about — has talked about and will talk about on Monday and will talk about going forward. 


[REPORTER]: But you're not able to say, at this point, whether Monday is going to include a call for 
additional money, whether or not it's further down the road. 



GIBBS: I don't have — I have not read the speech, and I wouldn't get ahead of Secretary Geithner as it 
relates to that, even if I had. 


Jeff. 

[REPORTER]: When I asked you the question about traveling yesterday, you said the President was 
confident that his message about the stimulus plan was getting through. You said he'd made his points 
clear through interviews and other things. What changed from yesterday at this hour till right now, in 
terms of traveling to Elkhart, a place that has unemployment problems, and Fort Myers? 

GIBBS: I don't — the President wants to extend that conversation and continue it directly with the 
American people. We can do it here; we can do it there. We're going to do it in — I was going to do a 
Dr. Seuss but I decided not to. (Laughter.) 

[REPORTER]: A horse is a horse. 

GIBBS: Be careful. The — you know, I think the President looks forward to getting out of town for a 
few hours and talking directly with people that are affected. He has spent time here working through 
the process of creating and moving forward an economic recovery and reinvestment plan, whether it's 
interviews that happen here and are heard elsewhere. 

I think this is just a continuing effort by the President to demonstrate what he's fighting for and why it's 
so important for the American people. 

[REPORTER]: Has that message not gotten through up until this point? 

GIBBS: No, I think the message has. And I think we've made significant progress through the 
legislative process. I think whether it's today or the next few days, we'll make — we'll take more 
important steps toward moving this thing forward. And certainly given today's numbers, it's important 
to go directly to where people are hulling — whether it's Indiana or whether it's Florida — and discuss 
directly with them the price of inaction and what he thinks we can do to put people back to work and 
invest long term in what will help grow our economy for years to come. 

[REPORTER]: Robert, is he going to take members of Congress with him on this trip? And are these 
trips aimed at those members of Congress, either who go with him or coming — back in Washington? 

GIBBS: You can imagine the plane that we — that I traveled on last night, and will travel on Monday or 
Tuesday, is a popular mode of transportation. I believe and I hope that members of Congress and 
members of the Senate will travel with the President on each of those trips. 

This is not designed specifically to cajole or — any member of Congress. It's an effort for the President 
to talk to the American people about what's at stake. 

[REPORTER]: Can I ask you a separate question? 

GIBBS: Major already did, but sure. (Laughter.) 

[REPORTER]: Following his lead. On the Supreme Court, can you talk about the kind of mechanisms 



that are in place to think about a potential retirement or two down the road? 


GIBBS: I don't — I think it would be inappropriate for me to get ahead of anything like that. I spoke 
yesterday that the — obviously the President's thoughts and prayers were with Justice Ginsburg and her 
family right now. I believe a little later this afternoon the President is going to talk to her. I'll try to get a 
readout from that, but I don't want to get too far down the road. 

[REPORTER]: The President I understand is planning to go to Chicago. Can you say — 

GIBBS: (Laughter.) Are you guys — can I not make any news from up here? (Laughter.) 

[REPORTER]: Can you say what he's planning to do? Does he have public events? And will he be 
staying in Hyde Park? 

GIBBS: I believe he will be staying in Hyde Park. The week ahead is going to be, like, a few days in 
the future. Next Friday he will work here in the morning and the afternoon, and then sometime late 
afternoon/early evening will travel to Chicago and spend the weekend there. I would assume it's Hyde 
Park; I will double-check. The only plans I know of is I’m sure the President and the First Lady will go 
out for Valentine's Day. And even if I knew where they were going, I wouldn't tell you until next week. 
But no, they definitely — they'll spend the weekend — I don't know whether, in all honesty, departure is 
— from Chicago back here is Sunday yet or Monday. 

[REPORTER]: How is the White House responding or how do you respond to the concerns of African 
American and Latino officials about Judd Gregg being in charge of the census given in the past he's not 
always supported additional funding for the census and they believe that isn't — doesn't have sufficient 
concerns over making sure everybody is counted? 

GIBBS: I think everybody can be assured that any person that is picked by the President to work for 
this President implement the views of this President. And President Obama obviously is — believes that 
we have to, for a lot of reasons, have a fair and accurate count during the next census. And that's, as 
President of the United States, exactly what he intends to do. 

[REPORTER]: Will the White House involvement with the census office be — is that partly to ensure 
that that indeed happens? 

GIBBS: No, I think — I think any — any cooperation with that is historical in nature. 

[REPORTER]: You spoke about cajoling a moment ago. This weekend there are going to be economic 
recovery house meetings conducted by Organized for Obama — for America, which is a continuation of 
Obama for America. Does the President want to see the people who attend those meetings, and the 13 
million other names on the mailing list, actually pick up the phone and lobby members of Congress to 
pass the stimulus bill? 

GIBBS: Well, I — the President has spoken often about the continued involvement not just of those that 
were involved with his campaign and election in November, but all over the country — weigh in on 
matters involving them and their government. It's often said you — the government you get is equal to 
the government that you participate in. I think he hopes that regardless of your opinion that people 
participate actively in decisions that affect them and their neighbors, particularly on an issue as 
important as moving this economy forward. 



[REPORTER]: But will he make an explicit call? You may be too young to remember when Reagan did 
this twenty — (laughter) — 

GIBBS: You're very kind to say such a thing. 

[REPORTER]: But he gave speeches on TV in which he tasked voters, those who supported — 

GIBBS: I remember the rabbit ears. (Laughter.) 

[REPORTER]: It was in color back then, too. (Laughter.) But he gave speeches asking people to pick 
up the phone and call their members and make an explicit demand to pass this legislation. I mean, 
rather than just saying that it's good that people participate and are engaged, will the President — 

GIBBS: I think it would be safe to assume that the President will ask those that support him, or 
supported him in November, to continue to support his efforts as part of a recovery plan to move this — 
to move this economy forward. 

April. 

[REPORTER]: Robert, back on unemployment numbers, overall 7.6 percent, but then there's a 
breakdown — Hispanics, 9.7 percent; then African Americans or blacks, 12.6 percent. Now, are 
Hispanic and African American leaders being briefed by this White House or are these groups in any 
way vested in the job creation component of the stimulus package? 

GIBBS: They looked at last night when he went to speak to the House Democratic Caucus — I think it's 
safe to say that the President and his staff have been in touch with many members of Congress about — 
you already look like you don't like my answer. (Laughter.) I haven't even finished it. 

[REPORTER]: No, I know that you talk to Congress, but Iin not just talking Congress; I'm talking the 
broad-based community. There are more leaders — African American/Hispanic leaders — than just the 
Congress. 

GIBBS: Sure. They were — some of them were here today as part of the President's new advisory board 
for the economic recovery — CEOs that have been here, mayors that have been here, governors that 
have been here, interest groups that have been here. This White House is reaching out, as I've said 
many times, to anybody and everyone who wishes to work toward a process and a proposal that will 
get this economy moving again and creating the millions of jobs that we need to save or create to 
replace the millions that we've lost. 

[REPORTER]: Do you believe that the black community and the Hispanic community are vested in 
this? 

GIBBS: I do. I think those numbers demonstrate that — their involvement in the economy. They 
understand the crisis that — that they understand the crisis that our economy is in. And they are anxious 
to see Washington move forward and get something done. 


Mark. 



[REPORTER]: Robert, is the President already feeling cooped up in the White House? (Laughter.) You 
said today that the President looks forward to getting out for a few hours. When he was at the charter 
school the other day, he told the kids that he likes getting out of the White House. 

GIBBS: Safe to say. (Laughter.) Look, you know, some of you have covered him and some of you 
haven't. But he's a bit of a restless soul. His idea of a crazy day is to take a long walk. 

[REPORTER]: A long walk where? (Laughter.) 

GIBBS: In solitude and isolation, April. (Laughter.) 

[REPORTER]: Out there? 

GIBBS: No. On Saturday, the First Family will go to Camp David, and stay overnight before returning 
on Sunday. 

[REPORTER]: Somebody was going to ask about that. (Laughter.) 

GIBBS: You know, I feel like we're playing the Jeopardy version of the week ahead. And so far I'm at 
"Camp David for $600." (Laughter.) So I don't know if there's anything else that I have to announce. 
I'm just going to go ahead and do this. Let's just go ahead and do this. Hold on, hold on, hold on. 

On Wednesday, the President will be in Washington, D.C. (Laughter.) As you know, on Thursday he 
will travel to Springfield, Illinois, and travel back that night. Also on Wednesday, the Vice President 
will visit a school in Northern Virginia to talk about and highlight the recovery package that is moving 
through Congress. I feel like we just did the whole grand finale and — yes, sir. 

[REPORTER]: On some of the spending cuts that they're considering in the Senate, including on the 
schools — you mentioned the Vice President going to a school on Wednesday — does the President feel, 
possibly because of the PR hits that the package is taking and the fact that it's going down a little bit in 
the polls, that it would be better off with the kind of cuts that the bipartisan group is likely to come up 
with? Would he prefer that it be slimmed down in that way, or does he want to — would he want that 
amendment to be defeated? 

GIBBS: Well, we're not going to get — as I said yesterday, these — President Obama and Vice President 
Biden have traded their old jobs for new ones. We're not going to get involved in what the — each and 
every move that the Senate is doing. As I said earlier, the President's — the number the President is 
focused on right now and every day moving forward is the number of jobs that a piece of legislation 
and a proposal to help this economy recover are the number of jobs it can create. That's what he's 
focused on. 

We will have the process move forward. We look forward to that happening. But our focus is on what 
that recovery plan will do to put the millions of people that have already received pink slips back to 
work. 

Michael. 

[REPORTER]: I want to try again to ask a question that's sort of been asked before — 



GIBBS: Camp David? 


[REPORTER]: No. (Laughter.) Is it — does the President or do you see a tension between the 
President's goal of bipartisanship and the need to get something done urgently? And I wonder, as the 
economy is deteriorating at a rapid — more rapid rate, whether that is going to necessarily impede that 
first goal that was more pronounced in the first couple weeks here - 

GIBBS: Your first goal being the bipartisanship? 

[REPORTER]: Bipartisanship. 

GIBBS: No, I think the — again, I think today's numbers underscore, partly because of the math 
involved in the Senate and partly because of the math involved by the Bureau of Labor and Statistics, 
that we do — we work in a bipartisan fashion to get something done quickly. I don't think there has to 
be an either/or mentality to this, and neither does the President. In order to get something moved 
forward, we're going to have to work with Democrats and Republicans. 

But the statistics today underscore more than ever, more than last month, more than the month before 
that, and certainly taken in total through the course of this recession, we see a jobs market that is 
deteriorating rapidly and that pace is accelerating; that we have to do — and this Congress and this 
President have to do what is necessary now to move the process forward and to get this economy back 
on track. 

Margaret. 

[REPORTER]: Thanks. Robert, it's a Guantanamo follow-up, and I'm wondering — there's a 
controversy right now in Britain and I'm wondering whether President Obama or the administration is 
planning to release or allow Britain to release some classified documents that are related to the alleged 
torture of a British resident held in Guantanamo — what you can tell us about that, whether it's been 
resolved or not. 

GIBBS: I don't have any information on that, but I can do some checking. 

[REPORTER]: Is the President concerned that the Pakistani nuclear scientist A.Q. Khan could be a 
proliferation risk now he's been released from house arrest? And will he renew the U.S. request for him 
to be interviewed by U.S. intelligence agencies? 

GIBBS: Well, obviously we've seen the reports of the release, but have not received — have yet to 
receive official word from the government. Obviously this President has made clear many times the 
great concern that he has about nuclear proliferation, and as we hear from the government about these 
reports, obviously the President and this government want assurances that Dr. Khan is not involved or 
engaged in any of the activity that resulted in his house arrest earlier. 

[REPORTER]: Robert, you mentioned on Guantanamo earlier, I think in response to Jake's question, 
that the President's main concern was that there be swift justice there. My recollection from the 
campaign, though, was that his main concern was that it was a fundamentally unfair process. Is that still 
his concern, that this process that was going forward, the military commissions, were going to be unfair 
to the accused down there? 



GIBBS: Well, I think that the process has resulted in a failure to move forward and bring about that 
justice. The President also has — believes that the detention facility there has not made us safer. In 
signing the executive order, the President discussed first his primary responsibility to the American 
people, which is to keep them safe; second, to underscore and understand our values in keeping this 
country safe; and finally, to do all that we can to protect the men and women that protect our freedom 
each day. He thought the best way to ensure all of those things was through the executive order that set 
up a process by which detainees would be evaluated and the detention facility at Guantanamo Bay 
would be closed. 

[REPORTER]: So his main concern was not that people's rights were being violated? 

GIBBS: I think his concern was that the American people weren't seeing the swift justice that they 
deserved. 

[REPORTER]: Robert, you like to say you like to step back on issues. On the — 

GIBBS: And if Mr. Feller said "thank you," that's when I probably would have stepped back. 

(Laughter.) 

[REPORTER]: On the legislation, notwithstanding the President's efforts, he did not attract a single 
Republican in the House and he's having lots of difficulty getting any Republican support in the Senate. 
What lesson do you draw from that? 

GIBBS: As I've said earlier, that sometimes old habits die hard, that changing the ways that the town 
works won't happen in the first three weeks of the administration. But I think the lesson the President 
has always drawn in his career is that we can disagree about ideas or policies without being 
disagreeable, and that the best way to move forward is by working together across party or ideological 
differences to get something done for the American people. 

[REPORTER]: Was it another lesson that this sort of fist in the velvet glove approach — last night, his 
change in tone was pretty tough. 

GIBBS: I think the President's tone denotes the economic crisis that we face. Whether it was 
unemployment claims yesterday, or unemployment numbers today, or numbers that will come in the 
future, I think they underscore the real need for us to work together, move the process forward, get 
something on the President's desk so that the help that the American people need will get to them as 
quickly as possible. 

You have a news conference question? Yes. 

[REPORTER]: Exactly. First of all, thank you so much for letting us know in advance. I mean that. And 
I hope you'll continue that pattern. 

GIBBS: We expect the quality of questions will be directly influenced by the amount of time with 
which you have to prepare. (Laughter.) 

[REPORTER]: It really, really is very, very helpful. What will the format be? Will there be an opening 
statement? How long will it last? And will the President ask questions from a seating chart, the way the 
last President did? 



[REPORTER]: She wants a question. (Laughter.) 
[REPORTER]: I do. 


GIBBS: As if you don't, April. (Laughter.) 

I don't have exact timing. It's at 8:00 p.m. The President will give and deliver an opening statement 
before taking questions. You're ahead of me on the seating chart, but we'll have — the press advance 
guys will have more information on that. But he will make an opening statement on the recovery plan. 

[REPORTER]: Is he going to do it in the East Room, Robert? 

GIBBS: Yes, it's in the East Room. 

[REPORTER]: It's Friday, let's ask about the raccoons. Have you found the raccoon? 

GIBBS: I should have Bill do this, because he's our chief deputy spokesperson for wildlife. (Laughter.) 
Actually, right before we came out here. Bill got on a phone in my office and asked for — literally, 
asked for a raccoon update. (Laughter.) There are a few that roam in my backyard, so I don't — I don't 
have any particular tips, and no raccoons that I know of have been caught or dispersed in other places 
in Washington. 

[REPORTER]: Are they looking for acorns? (Laughter.) 

GIBBS: Or stimulus votes. 

[REPORTER]: Thank you. 


The Vanity of the Vulgar Great 

by Elizabeth F. Ellet 

from Landmark Anthologies: Selections from the American poets (1840) 

Stay, thou ambitious rill, 

Ignoble offering of some fount impure! 

Beneath the rugged hill, 

Gloomy with shade, thou hadst thy birth obscure; 

With faint steps issuing slow, 

In scanty waves among the rocks to flow. 

Fling not abroad thy spray, 

Nor fiercely lash the green turf at thy side! 

What though indulgent May 
With liquid snows hath swoln thy foaming tide? 





August will follow soon, 

To still thy boastings with his scorching noon. 


Lo! calmly through the vale 
The Po, the king of rivers, sweeps along; 

Yet many a mighty sail 

Bears on his breast—proud vessels, swift and strong. 

Nor from the meadow's side 
'Neath summer's sun recedes his lessen'd tide. 

Thou, threatening all around, 

Dost foam and roar along thy troubled path; 

In grandeur newly found, 

Stunning the gazer with thy noisy wrath! 

Yet, foolish stream! not one 
Of all thy boasted glories is thine own. 

The smile of yonder sky 
Is brief, and change the fleeting seasons know; 

On barren sands and dry, 

Soon to their death thy brawling waves shall flow. 

O'er thee, in summer's heat, 

Shall pass the traveler with unmoisten'd fee 


This work was published before January 1, 1924, and is in the public domain worldwide because the 
author died at least 100 years ago. 


Book II. 

The Elements of Euclid for the Use of Schools and Colleges (1872) by Isaac Todhunter 


BOOK II. 

DEFINITIONS. 

1. Every right-angled parallelogram, or rectangle, is said to be contained by any two of the straight 
lines which contain one of the right angles. 

2. In every parallelogram, any of the parallelograms about a diameter, together with the two 
complements, is called a Gnomon. 

Thus the parallelogram HG, together with the complements AF,FC, is the gnomon, which is more 
briefly expressed by the letters AGK, or EHC, which are at the opposite angles of the parallelograms 





which make the gnomon. 


PROPOSITION 1. THEOREM. 

If there be two straight lines, one of which is divided into any number of parts, the rectangle contained 
by the two straight lines is equal to the rectangles contained by the undecided line, and the several parts 
of the divided line. 

Let A and BC be two straight lines; and let BC be divided into any number of parts at the points D, E: 
the rectangle contained by the straight lines A, BC, shall be equal to the rectangle contained by A, BD, 
together with that contained by A, DE, and that contained by A, EC. 

From the point B draw BF at right angles to BC; [I. 11. 
and make BG equal to A; [I. 3. 

through G draw GH parallel to BC;, and through D, E, C draw DK, EL, CH, parallel to BG. [I. 31. 

Then the rectangle BH is equal to the rectangles BK, DL, EH. 

But BH is contained by A, BC, for it is contained by GB, BC, and GB is equal to A. [Construction. 

And BK is contained by A, BD, for it is contained by GB, BD, and GB is equal to A; 
and DL is contained by A, DE, because DK is equal to BG, which is equal to A; [I. 34. 
and in like manner EH is contained by A, EC. 

Therefore the rectangle contained by A, BC is, equal to the rectangles contained by A,BD, and by A, 
DE, and by A, EC. Wherefore, if there be two straight lines &c. q.e.d. 

PROPOSITION 2. THEOREM. 

If a straight line be divided into any two parts, the rectangles contained by the whole and each of the 
parts, are together equal to the square on the whole line. 

Let the straight line AB be divided into any two parts at the point C: the rectangle contained by AB, 

BC, together with the rectangle AB, AC, shall be equal to the square on AB. 

[Note. To avoid repeating the word contained too frequently, the rectangle contained by two straight 
lines AB, AC is sometimes simply called the rectangle AB, AC.] 

On AB describe the square ADEB; [1.46. 

and through C draw CF parallel to AD or BE. [1.31. 

Then AE is equal to the rectangles AF, CE. 

But AE is the square on AB. 

And AF is the rectangle contained by BA, AC, for it is contained by DA, AC, of which DA is equal to 
BA; 

and CE is contained by AB, BC, for BE is equal to AB. 

Therefore the rectangle AB, AC, together with the rectangle AB, BC, is equal to the square on AB. 
Wherefore, if a straight line &c. q.e.d. 

PROPOSITION 3. THEOREM. 

If a straight line be divided into any two parts, the rectangle contained by the whole and one of the 
parts, is equal to the rectangle contained by the two parts, together with the square on the aforesaid 
part. 

Let the straight line AB be divided into any two parts at the point C: the rectangle AB, BC shall be 



equal to the rectangle AC, CB, together with the square on BC. 


On BC describe the square CDEB; [I. 46. 

produce ED to F, and through A draw AF parallel to CD or BE. [I. 31. 

Then the rectangle AE is equal to the rectangles AD, CE. 

But AE is the rectangle contained by AB, BC, for it is contained by AB, BE, of which BE is equal to 
BC; 

and AD is contained by AC, CB, for CD is equal to CB; 
and CE is the square on BC. 

Therefore the rectangle AB, BC is equal to the rectangle AC, CB, together with the square on BC. 
Wherefore, if a straight line &c. q.e.d. 

PROPOSITION 4. THEOREM. 

If a straight line be divided into any two parts, the square on the whole line is equal to the squares on 
the two parts, together with twice the rectangle contained by the two parts. 

Let the straight line AB be divided into any two parts at the point C: the square on AB shall be equal to 
the squares on AC, CB, together with twice the rectangle contained by AC, CB. 

On AB describe the square ADEB; [I. 46. 

join BD; through C draw CGF parallel to AD or BE, and through G draw HK parallel to AB or DE. [I. 
31. 

Then, because CF is parallel to AD, and BD falls on them, the exterior angle CGB is equal to the 

interior and opposite angle ADB; [I. 29. 

but the angle ADB is equal to the angle ABD, [I. 5. 

because BA is equal to AD, being sides of a square; therefore the angle CGB is equal to the angle CBG; 
[Ax. 1. 

and therefore the side CG is equal to the side CB. [I. 6. 

But CB is also equal to GK, and CG to BK; [I. 34. 

therefore the figure CGKB is equilateral. It is likewise rectangular. For since CG is parallel to BK, and 
CB meets them, the angles KBC, GCB are together equal to two right angles. [I. 29. 

But KBC is a right angle. [I. Definition 30. 

Therefore GCB is a right angle. [Axiom 3. 

And therefore also the angles CGK, GKB opposite to these are right angles. [I. 34. and Axiom 1. 
Therefore CGKB is rectangular ; and it has been shewn to be equi- lateral; therefore it is a square, and 
it is on the side CB. 

For the same reason HF is also a square, and it is on the side HG, which is equal to AC. [I. 34. 

Therefore HF, CK are the squares on AC,CB. 

And because the complement AG is equal to the complement GE; [1.43. 
and that AG is the rectangle contained by AC, CB, for CG is equal to CB; 
therefore GE is also equal to the rectangle AC, CB. [Ax. 1. 

Therefore AG, GE are equal to twice the rectangle AC, CB. 

And HF’, CK are the squares on AC, CB. 

Therefore the four figures HF, CK, AG, GE are equal to the squares on AC, CB, together with twice the 
rectangle AC, CB. 

But HF, CK, AG, GE make up the whole figure ADEB, which is the square on AB. 



Therefore the square on AB is equal to the squares on AC, CB, together with twice the rectangle AC, 
CB. 


Wherefore, if a straight line &c. q.e.d. 

Corollary. From the demonstration it is manifest, that parallellograms about the diameter of a square 
are likewise squares. 

PROPOSITION 5. THEOREM. 

If a straight line be divided into two equal parts and also into two unequal parts, the rectangle contained 
by the unequal parts, together with the square on the line between the points of section, is equal to the 
square on half the line. 

Let the straight line AB be divided into two equal parts at the point C, and into two unequal parts at the 
point D : the rectangle AD,DB, together with the square on CD, shall be equal to the square on CB. 

On CB describe the square CEFB ; [1- 46. 

join BE; through D draw DHG parallel to CE or BF; 

through H draw KLM paral- lei to CB or EF ; and through A draw AK parallel to CL or BM. [I. 31. 

Then the complement CH is equal to the complement HF, [I. 43. 

to each of these add DM therefore the whole CM is equal to the whole DF. [Axiom 2. 

But CM is equal to AL, [I. 36. 
because AC is equal to CB. [Hypothesis. 

Therefore also AL is equal to DF, [Axiom 1. 

To each of these add CH; therefore the whole AH is equal to DF and CH. [Axiom 2. 

But AH is the rectangle contained by AD, DB, for DH is equal to DB ; [II. 4, Corollary. 

and DF together with CH is the gnomon CMG ; 

therefore the gnomon CMG is equal to the rectangle AD,DB 

To each of these add LG, which is equal to the square on CD. [II. 4, Corollary, and I. 34. 

Therefore the gnomon CMG, together with LG, is equal to the rectangle AD,DB, together with the 
square on CD. [Ax.2. 

But the gnomon CMG and LG make up the whole figure CEFB, which is the square on CB. 

Therefore the rectangle AD,DB, together with the square on CD, is equal to the square on CB. 

Wherefore, if a straight line &c. q.e.d. 

Prom this proposition it is manifest that the difference of the squares on two unequal straight lines AC, 
CD, is equal 

to the rectangle contained by their sum and difference. 

PROPOSITION 6. THEOREM. 

If a straight line he bisected, and produced to any point, the rectangle contained by the whole line thus 
produced, and the part of it produced, together with the square on half the line bisected, is equal to the 
square on the straight line which is made up of the half and the part produced. 

Let the straight line AB be bisected at the point C, and produced to the point D : the rectangle AD, DB, 
together with the square on CB, shall be equal to the square on CD. 



On CD describe the square CEFD ; [I. 46. 

join DE through B draw BHG parallel to CE or DF; through H draw KLM parallel to AD or EF ; and 
through A draw AK parallel to CL or DM. [I. 31. 

Then, because AC equal to CB, [Hypothesis, 
the rectangle AL is equal to the rectangle CH; [I. 36. 
but CH is equal to HF; [I. 43. 
therefore also AL is equal to HF. [Axiom 1. 

To each of these add CM ; 

therefore the whole AM is equal to the gnomon CMG. [Ax. 2. 

But AM is, the rectangle contained by AD, DB, for DM is equal to DB. [II. 4, Corollary. 

Therefore the rectangle AD, DB is equal to the gnomon CMG. [Axiom 1. 

To each of these add LG, which is equal to the square on CB. [II. 4, Corollary, and I. 34. 

Therefore the rectangle AD, DB, together with the square on CB, is equal to the gnomon CMG and the 
figure LG. 

But the gnomon CMG and LG make up the whole figure CEFD, which is the square on CD. 

Therefore the rectangle AD,DB, together with the square on CB, is equal to the square on CD. 

Wherefore, if a straight line &c. q.e.d. 

PROPOSITION 7. THEOREM. 

If a straight line he divided into any two parts, the squares on the whole line, and on one of the parts, 
are equal to twice the rectangle contained by the whole and that part, together with the square on the 
other part. 

Let the straight line AB be divided into any two parts at the point C: the squares on AB, BC shall be 
equal to twice the rectangle AB, BC together with the square on AC. 

On AB describe the square ADEB, and construct the figure as in the preceding propositions. 

Then AG is equal to GE ; [1. 43. 
to each of these add CK; 

therefore the whole AK is equal to the whole CE ; 
therefore AK, CE are double of AK. 

But AK, CE are the gnomon AKF, together with the square CK; 
therefore the gnomon AKF, together with the square CK, is double of AK. 

But twice the rectangle AB, BC is double of AK, for BK is equal to BC. [II. 4, Corollary. 

Therefore the gnomon AKF, together with the square CK, is equal to twice the rectangle AB, BC. 

To each of these equals add HF, which is equal to the square on AG. [II. 4, Corollary, and I. 34. 
Therefore the gnomon AKF, together with the squares GK, HF, is equal to twice the rectangle AB, BC, 
together with the square on AC. 

But the gnomon AKF together with the squares GK, HF, make up the whole figure ADEB and GK, 
which are the squares on AB and BC. 

Therefore the squares on AB, BC, are equal to twice the rectangle AB, BC, together with the square on 
AC. 

Wherefore, if a straight line &c. q.e.d. 

PROPOSITION 8. THEOREM. 


If a straight line be divided into any two parts, four times the rectangle contained by the whole line and 



one of the parts, together with the square on the other part, is equal to the square on the straight line 
which is made up of the whole and that part. 


Let the straight line AB be divided into any two parts at the point C: four times the rectangle AB, BC, 
together with the square on AC shall be equal to the square on the straight line made up of AB and BC 
together. 

Produce AB to D, so 
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to CB; [Post. 2. and I. 3. 

on AD describe the square AEFD; 

and construct two figures such as in the preceding propositions. 

Then, because CB is equal to BD,[Construction, 
and that CB is equal to GK, and BD to KN,[I. 34. 
therefore GK is equal to KN. [Axiom 1. 

For the same reason PR is equal to RO. 

And because CB is equal to BD, and GK to KN, the rectangle CK is equal to the rectangle BN, and the 
rectangle GR to the rectangle RN.[I. 36. 

But CK is equal to RN, because they are the complements of the parallelogram CO;[I. 43. 
therefore also BN is equal to GR. [Axiom 1. 

Therefore the four rectangles BN, CK, GR, RN are equal to one another, and so the four are quadruple 
of one of them CK. 

Again, because CB is equal to BD, [Construction. 

and that BD is equal to BK, [II. 4, Corollary. 

that is to CG, [I. 34. 

and that CB is equal to GK, [I. 34. 

that is to GP; [II. 4, Corollary, 
therefore CG is equal to GP. [Axiom 1. 

And because CG is equal to GP, and PR to RO, the rectangle AG is equal to the rectangle MP, and the 
rectangle PL to the rectangle RF, [I. 36. 

But MP is equal to PL, because they are the complements of the parallelogram ML; [I. 43. 
therefore also AG is equal to RF. [Axiom 1. 

Therefore the four rectangles AG, MP, PL, RF are equal to one another, and so the four are quadruple 
of one of them AG. 

And it was shewn that the four CK, BN, GR and RN are quadruple of CK; therefore the eight 
rectangles which make up the gnomon AOH are quadruple of AK. 

And because AK is the rectangle contained by AB, BC; for BK is equal to BC; 

therefore four times the rectangle AB, BC is quadruple of AK. 

But the gnomon AOH was shewn to be quadruple of AK, 



Therefore four times the rectangle AB, BC is equal to the gnomon AOH. [Axiom 1. 

To each of these add XH, which is equal to the square on AC. [II. 4, Corollary, and I. 34. 

Therefore four times the rectangle AB, BC, together with the square on AC, is equal to the gnomon 
AOH and the square XH. 

But the gnomon AOH and the square XH make up the figure AEFD, which is the square on AD. 

Therefore four times the rectangle AB, BC, together with the square on AC, is equal to the square on 
AD, that is to the square on the line made of AB and BC together. 

Wherefore, if a straight line &c. q.e.d. 

PROPOSITION 9. THEOREM. 

If a straight line he divided into two equals and also into two unequal parts, the squares on the two 
unequal parts are together double of the square on half the line and of the square on the line between 
the points of section. 

Let the straight line AB be divided into two equal parts at the point C, and into two unequal parts at the 
point D : the squares on AD, DB shall be together double of the squares on AC, CD. 

From the point C draw CE at right angles to AB [I. 11. 
and make it equal to AC or . CB, [I. 3. 

and join EA, EB ; through D draw DF parallel to CE, and through F draw FG parallel to BA ; [I. 31. 
and join AF. 

Then, because AC is equal to CE, [Construction, 
the angle EAC is equal to the angle AEC. [I. 5. 

And because the angle ACE is a right angle, [Construction, the two other angles AEC, EAC are 
together equal to one right angle ; [I. 32. 
and they are equal to one another ; 
therefore each of them is half a right angle. 

For the same reason each of the angles CEB, EBC is half a right angle. 

Therefore the whole angle AEB is a right angle. 

And because the angle GEF is half a right angle, and the angle EGF a right angle, for it is equal to the 

interior and opposite angle ECB ; [I. 29. 

therefore the remaining angle EFG is half a right angle. 

Therefore the angle GEF is equal to the angle EFG, and the side EG is equal to the side GF. [I. 6. 

Again, because the angle at B is half a right angle, and the angle FDB a right angle, for it is equal to the 

interior and opposite angle ECB; [I. 29. 

therefore the remaining angle BFD is half a right angle. 

Therefore the angle at B is equal to the angle BFD and the side DF is equal to the side DB. [I. 6. 

And because AC is equal to CE [Construction, 
the square on AC is equal to the square on CE; 



therefore the squares on AC, CE are double of the square on AC. 

But the square on AE is equal to the squares on AC, CE, because the angle ACE is a right angle; [I. 47. 
therefore the square on AE is double of the square on AC. 

Again, because EG is equal to GF, [Construction. 

the square on EG is equal to the square on GF; 

therefore the squares on EG, GF are double of the square on GF. 

But the square on EF is equal to the squares on EG, GF, because the angle EGF is a right angle; [I. 47. 
therefore the square on EF is double of the square on GF. And GF is equal to CD; [I. 34. 
therefore the square on EF is double of the square on CD. 

But it has been shewn that the square on AE is also double of the square on AC. 

Therefore the squares on AE, EF are double of the squares on AC, CD. 

But the square on AF is equal to the squares on AE, EF, because the angle AEF is a right angle, [I. 47. 
Therefore the square on AF is double of the squares on AC, CD. 

But the squares on AD, DF are equal to the square on AF, because the angle ADF is a right angle. [I. 47. 
Therefore the squares on AD, DF are double of the squares on AC, CD. 

And DF is equal to DB; 

therefore the squares on AD, DB are double of the squares on AC, CD. 

Wherefore, if a straight line &c. q.e.d. 

PROPOSITION 10. THEOREM. 

If a straight line he bisected, and produced to any point, the square on the whole line thus produced, 
and the square on the part of it produced, are together double of the square on half the line bisected and 
of the square on the line made up of the half and the part produced. 

Let the straight line AB be bisected at C, and pro- duced to D : the squares on AD, DB shall be together 
double of the squares on AC, CD. 

From the point C draw CE at right angles to AB, [I, 11. 
and make it equal to AC or CB; [1.3. 

and join AE,EB ; through E draw EF parallel to AB, and through D draw DF parallel to CE. [1.31 
Then because the straight line EF meets the parallels EC, FD, the angles CEF, CFD are together equal 



to two right angles ; [I. 29. 

and therefore the angles BEF, EFD are together less than two right angles. 

Therefore the straight lines EB, FD will meet, if produced, towards B, D, [Axiom 12. 

Let them meet at G, and join AG. 

Then because AC is equal to CE, [Construction, 
the angle CEA is equal to the angle EAC ; [I. 5. 

and the angle ACE is a right angle ; [Construction, therefore each of the angles CEA, EAC is half a 
right angle. [I. 32. 

For the same reason each of the angles CEB, EBC is half a right angle. 

Therefore the angle AEB is a right angle. 

And because the angle EBC is half a right angle, the angle DBG is also half a right angle, for they are 
verti- cally opposite ; [I. 15. 

but the angle BDG is a right angle, because it is equal to the alternate angle DCE ; [I. 29. 
therefore the remaining angle DGB is half aright angle, [1. 32. 
and is therefore equal to the angle DBG; 

therefore also the side BD is equal to the side DG. [I. 6. 

Again, because the angle EGF is half a right angle, and the angle at F a right angle, for it is equal to the 
opposite angle ECD; [L 34. 

therefore the remaining angle FEG is half a right angle, [I. 32. 

and is therefore equal to the angle EGF; 

therefore also the side GF is equal to the side FE. [I. 6. 

And because EC is equal to CA, the square on EC is equal to the square on CA; 

therefore the squares on EC,CA are double of the square on CA. 

But the square on AE is equal to the squares on EC, CA. [I. 47. 

Therefore the square on AE is double of the square on AC. 

Again, because GF is equal to FE, the square on GF is equal to the square on FE; 

therefore the squares on GF, FE are double of the square on FE. 

But the square on EG is equal to the squares on GF, FE. [I. 47. 

Therefore the square on EG is double of the square on FE. And FE is equal to CD; [I. 34. 

Therefore the square on EG is double of the square on CD. 

But it has been shewn that the square on AE is double of the square on AC. 

Therefore the squares on AE, EG are double of the squares on AC, CD. 



But the square on AG is equal to the squares on AE,EG. [I. 47. 

Therefore the square on AG is double of the squares on AC, CD. 

But the squares on AD, DG are equal to the square on AG. [I. 47. 

Therefore the squares on AD, DG are double of the squares on AC, CD. 

And DG equal to DB; 

therefore the squares on AD, DB are double of the squares on AC,CD. 

Wherefore, if a straight line &c. Q.E.D. 

PROPOSITION 11. PROBLEM. 

To divide a given straight line into two parts, so that the rectangle contained by the whole and one of 
the parts may be equal to the square on the other part. 

Let AB be the given straight line: it is required to divide it into two parts, so that the rectangle 
contained by the whole and one of the parts may be equal to the scpiare on the other part. 

On AB describe the square ABDC; [I. 46. 
bisect AC at E; [I. 10. 

join BE; produce CA to F, and make EF equal to EB; [I. 3. 
and on AF describe the square AFGH. [1. 46. 

AB shall be divided at H so that the rectangle AB, BH is equal to the square on AH. 

Produce GH to K. Then, because the straight line AC is bisected at E, and pro- duced to F, the rectangle 
CF, FA, together with the square on AE, is equal to the square on EF. [II. 6. 

But EF is equal to EB. [Construction. 

Therefore the rectangle CF, FA, together with the square on AE, is equal to the square on EB. 

But the square on EB is equal to the squares on AE,AB, because the angle EAB is a right angle. [I. 47. 
Therefore the rectangle CF, FA, together with the square on AE, is equal to the squares on AE, AB. 

Take away the square on AE, which is common to both; 

therefore the remainder, the rectangle CF, FA, is equal to the square on AB. [Axiom 3. 

But the figure FK is the rectangle contained by CF, FA, for FG is equal to FA; 
and AD is the square on AB; 
therefore FK is equal to AD. 

Take away the common part AK, and the remainder FH is equal to the remainder HD. [Axiom 3. 

But HD is the rectangle contained by AB, BH, for AB is equal to BD ; 
and FH is the square on AH; 

therefore the rectangle AB,BH is equal to the square on AH. 

Wherefore the straight line AB is divided at H, so that the rectangle AB, BH is equal to the square on 
AH. q.e.f. 

PROPOSITION 12. THEOREM. 

In obtuse-angled triangles, if a perpendicular be drawn from either of the acute angles to the opposite 
side produced, the square on the side subtending the obtuse angle is greater than the squares on the 



sides containing the obtuse angle, by twice the rectangle contained by the side on which, then 
produced, the perpendicular falls, and the straight line intercepted without the triangle, between the 
perpendicular and the obtuse angle. 

Let ABC be an obtuse-angled triangle, having the obtuse angle ACB, and from the point A let AD be 
drawn perpendicular to BC produced ; the square on AB shall be greater than the squares on AC, CB, 
by twice the rectangle BC, CD. 


Because the straight line BD is divided into two parts it the point C, the square on BD is equal to the 
squares on BC, CD, and twice the rectangle BC, CD. [II. 4. 

To each of these equals add the quare on DA. 

Therefore the squares on BD, DA are equal to the squares on BC, CD, DA, and twice the rectangle BC, 
CD. [Axiom 2. 

But the square on BA is equal to the squares on BD, DA, because the angle at D is a right angle ; [I. 47. 
and the square on CA is equal to the squares on CD, DA. [1. 47. 

therefore the square on BA is equal to the squares on BC, CA, and twice the rectangle BC, CD ; 
that is, the square on BA is greater than the squares on BC, CA by twice the rectangle BC, CD. 

Wherefore, in obtuse-angled triangles &c. q.e.d. 

PROPOSITION 13. THEOREM. 

In every triangle, the square on the side subtending an acute angle, is less than the squares on the sides 
containing that angle, by twice the rectangle contained by eithier of these sides, and the straight line 
intercepted between the perpendicular let fall on it from the opposite angle, and the acute angle. 

Let ABC be any triangle, and the angle at B an acute angle ; and on BC one of the sides containing it, 
let fall the perpendicular AD from the opposite angle: the square on AC, opposite to the angle B, shall 
be less than the squares on CB, BA, by twice the rectangle CB, BD. 

First, let AD fall within the triangle ABC. 

Then, because the straight line CB is divided into two parts at the point D, the squares on CB, BD are 
equal to twice the rectangle contained by CB, BD and the square on CD. [II. 7. 

To each of these equals add the square on DA. 

Therefore the squares on CB, BD, DA are equal to twice the rectangle CB, BD and the squares on CD, 
DA. [Ax. 2. 

But the square on AB is equal to the squares on BD, DA, because the angle BDA is a right angle ; [I. 
47. 

and the square on AC is equal to the squares on CD, DA. [I. 47. Therefore the squares on CB, BA are 
equal to the square on AC and twice the rectangle CB, BD ; 

that is, the square on AC alone is less than the squares on CB, BA by twice the rectangle CB, BD. 
Secondly, let AD fall without the triangle ABC. Then because the angle at D is a right angle, 
[Construction. 

the angle ACB is greater than a right angle ; [I. 1. 

and therefore the square on AB is equal to the squares on AC, CB, and twice the rectangle BC, CD. [II. 

12 . 

To each of these equals add the square on BC. 

Therefore the squares on AB, BC are equal to the square on AC, and twice the square on BC, and twice 



the rectangle BC, CD. [Axiom 2. 

But because BD is divided into two parts at C, the rectangle DB, BC is equal to the rectangle BC, CD 

and the square on BC; [II. 3. 

and the doubles of these are equal, 

that is, twice the rectangle DB, BC is equal to twice the rectangle BC, CD and twice the square on BC. 
Therefore the squares on AB, BC are equal to the square on AC, and twice the rectangle DB, BC; 
that is, the square on AC alone is less than the squares on AB, BC by twice the rectangle DB, BC. 

Lastly, let the side AC be perpendicular to BC. 

Then BC is the straight line between the perpendicular and the acute angle at B; 

and it is manifest, that the squares on AB, BC are equal to the square on AC, and twice the square on 

BC. [I. 47 and Ax. 2. 

Wherefore, in every triangle &c. q.e.d. 

PROPOSITION 14. PROBLEM. 

To describe a square that shall he equal to a given rectilineal figure. 

Let A be the given rectilineal figure: it is required to describe a square that shall be equal to A. Describe 
the rectangular parallelogram BCDE equal to the rectilineal figure A. [1. 45. 

Then if the sides of it, BE, ED are equal to one another, it is a square, and what was required is now 
done. 

But if they are not equal, produce one of them BE to F make EF equal to ED, [I. 3. 
and bisect BF at G; [I. 10. 

from the centre G, at the distance GB, or GF, describe the semicircle BHF, and produce DE to H. 

The square described on EH shall be equal to the given rectilineal figure A. 

Join GH. Then, because the straight line BF is divided into two equal parts at the point G, and into two 
unequal parts at the point E, the rectangle BE, EF, together with the square on GE, is equal to the 
square on GF. [II. 5. 

But GF is equal to GH. 

Therefore the rectangle BE, EF, together with the square on GE, is equal to the square on GH. 

But the square on GH is equal to the squares on GE, EH;[I.47. 

therefore the rectangle BE, EF, together with the square on GE, is equal to the squares on GE, EH. 

Take away the square on GE, which is common to both; 

therefore the rectangle BE, EF is equal to the square on EH. [Axiom 3. 

But the rectangle contained by BE, EF is the parallelogram BD, 
because EF is equal to ED. [Construction. 

Therefore BD is equal to the square on EH. 

But BD is equal to the rectilineal figure A. [Construction. 

Therefore the square on EH is equal to the rectilineal figure A. 

Wherefore a square has been made equal to the given rectilineal figure A, namely, the square described 
on EH.q.e.f 




Treaty of Alcagovas (1479) 

The Treaty of Alcagovas (also known as treaty or Peace ofAlcagovas-Toledo) was signed between the 
kingdoms of Castile (Castilla) and Portugal in 1479 that put an end to the Castilian civil war begun in 
1474 over the succession of the kingdom of Castile. The Treaty of Alcagovas was an agreement 
between Portugal and Castile where ownership of the Canary Islands was transferred to Castile in 
exchange for claims in West Africa. — Excerpted from Treaty of Alcacovas on Wikipedia, the free 
encyclopedia. 

Treaty Between Spain and Portugal, Concluded at Alcacovas, September 4, 1479. 

Ratification by Spain, March 6, 1480. Ratification by Portugal, September 8,1479. 

We, Don Ferdinand and Dona Isabella, by the grace of God, king and queen of Castile, Leon, Aragon, 
Sicily, Toledo, Valencia, Galicia, Majorca, Seville, Sardinia, Cordova, Corsica, Murcia, Jaen, the 
Algarves, Algeciras, and Gibraltar; count and countess of Barcelona; lord and lady of Biscay and 
Molina; duke and duchess of Athens and Neopatras; count and countess of Roussillon and Cerdagne; 
marquis and marchioness of Oristano and Gociano: make known to all who shall see the present letter 
that perpetual peace between us and the said our kingdoms and lordships, and our cousin, the very 
illustrious king of Portugal and the Algarves on this side and beyond the sea in Africa, and his son, the 
illustrious prince, Dom John, and the said their kingdoms and lordships, was negotiated, at our 
command, by Doctor Rodrigo Maldonado, oidor of our audiencia and member of our council, acting as 
our representative and ambassador. The said peace was first negotiated by Dom Joao da Silveira, baron 
d'Alvito, member of the council of the said king of Portugal and his private secretary, inspector of the 
treasury, and chancellor-in-chief of the said prince of Portugal, and by Pero Botello and Rodrigo 
Alfonso, knights and members of the council of the said king of Portugal. Afterward the peace was 
affirmed, signed, and sworn to by the said Baron dAlvito acting as a competent and qualified 
representative of the said king and prince of Portugal, and as their representative and ambassador, as is 
set forth more fully in the instrument of agreement and treaty of peace which was made in regard to it. 
Among other things that instrument sets forth that whenever we should be notified on the part of the 
said very illustrious king of Portugal, and by his son, the illustrious prince, we should authorize, 
confirm, and swear to the said peace in our own person. And inasmuch as we have been notified by 
Ferrando de Silva, member of the council of the said king and prince of Portugal, and their 
representative and ambassador, to authorize, swear to, and sign the said peace, as it was authorized, 
signed, and sworn to by the said doctor, our representative and ambassador, we ordered the said 
instrument of agreement and treaty of the said peace to be brought before us, in order that we might see 
and examine it. Its tenor, word for word, is as follows: 

In the name of God Almighty, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, three persons really distinct and separate, 
and one sole divine essence. Be manifest and publicly known to all who shall see it this public 
instrument of confirmation and agreement, revision, and rectification of perpetual peace which [was 
made] in the year of the nativity of our Lord Jesus Christ, 1479, on the fourth day of the month of 
September, in the city of Alcacobas, in the houses where the very illustrious infanta, Dona Beatrice, 
was lodging, in the presence of me, the notary public and general, below named, and of the 
undersigned witnesses, and being there the honorable and prudent doctor, Rodrigo Maldonado, oidor of 
the audiencia and member of the council of the very exalted and very powerful lord and lady, Don 
Ferdinand and Dona Isabella, king and queen of Castile, Leon, Aragon, Sicily, Toledo, Valencia, 

Galicia, Majorca, Seville, Sardinia, Cordova, Corsica, Murcia, Jaen, the Algarve, Algeciras, and 
Gibraltar, count and countess of Barcelona, lord and lady of Biscay and Molina, duke and duchess of 



Athens and Neopatras, count and countess of Roussillon and Cerdagne, marquis and marchioness of 
Oristano and Gociano, member of their council, and their ambassador and representative qualified to 
act in what is below written, and the honorable Dom Joao da Silveira, baron d'Alvito member of the 
council of the very exalted and very powerful lord, Dom Alfonso, by the grace of God, king of Portugal 
and the Algarves on this side and beyond the sea in Africa, private secretary to the king, inspector of 
the treasury, chancellor-in-chief of his firstborn son, the very illustrious prince, Dom John, heir of the 
said kingdoms and lordships, and qualified representative of the said lords of the other part-as both 
showed by the procurations of their constituents the said lords. 

[Here follow the powers granted by Ferdinand and Isabella to Rodrigo Maldonado, dated July a, 1479, 
and the powers granted by King Alfonso and Prince John, his son, to Joao, baron dAlvito, dated August 
19, 1479. The ratification then continues :] 

And thereupon the said representative of the said lord and lady, Don Ferdinand and Dona Isabella, king 
and queen of Castile, Aragon, etc., declared that inasmuch as since the death of the lord king Don 
Henry of glorious memory, former king of Castile, Leon, etc., there have been and are at present 
serious disputes, questions, discussions, and differences between his constituents, the said lord and lady 
of the one part, and the said representative of the said lords, the king and prince, of the other part, 
because the said lord and lady, King Don Ferdinand and Queen Dona Isabella called themselves king 
and queen of Castile, Leon, Portugal, and the Algarves, etc., and the said lord, King Dom Alfonso, 
called himself king of Castile, Leon, etc., which furnished the chief cause for very serious and very 
cruel wars that were waged here during the said time between the said lords, and from which resulted 
the deaths of many men, conflagrations, fires, innumerable acts of violence, imprisonments, ransoms 
and other injuries, offenses of different kinds, the capture of cities, towns, villages, and fortresses, 
many losses and injuries, waste and expenses, and intolerable evils, to the great disservice of God our 
Lord and of the said lords, and grave injury and detriment to the said their kingdoms and lordships, and 
the subjects and natives of the latter (and may this now be adjusted by our Lord, through His infinite 
goodness and clemency, as the Author of peace, for He always recommended and ordered that peace be 
procured and kept) and the said lady, Infanta Dona Beatrice, for His service and that of the said lord 
and lady, because of her relationship and great obligations toward them, tried and endeavored with all 
her might to obtain peace and harmony between them, and will set in motion and make use of any 
means whatsoever to free them from the said disputes and differences, and wars and evils, and cause 
agreement and peace between them-the said lord and lady, moved with zeal for the service of God and 
for the public welfare of the said kingdoms and lordships, and the subjects and natives of them, and 
desirous of continuing the peace of their progenitors, the very fortunate kings of glorious memory, who 
had observed here an inviolable peace for themselves and for the said their kingdoms and lordships 
from very remote and ancient times, and in order to preserve the close relationship that exists between 
them, and the great love and harmony which reigned between themselves and the said their kingdoms 
before the said wars, and in order to avoid the occurrence of other evils and injuries from this time 
forward, and which are increasing daily, do determine to confirm, revise, and agree to, for themselves 
and their successors, and for the said their kingdoms and lordships, between them, the ancient peace, 
with certain new articles and conditions, which were necessary for the better keeping of it. Of that 
contract of the ancient peace, with the rectification, revision, and additions now newly made, the tenor 
is this which follows: 

[Here follows the ancient treaty of peace concluded in 1431 between John I. of Portugal and his son, 
the infante Dom Duarte, and the other infantes, and King John of Castile.] 


The articles which were newly made, added, and appended to this treaty of peace commence: 



[8.] Moreover, the aforesaid King and Queen of Castile, Aragon, Sicily, etc., willed and resolved, in 
order that this peace be firm, stable, and everlasting, and promised, henceforth and forever, that neither 
of themselves nor by another, publicly or secretly, or by their heirs and successors, will they disturb, 
trouble, or molest, in fact or in law, in court or out of court, the said King and Prince of Portugal or the 
future sovereigns of Portugal or their kingdoms, in their possession or quasi possession all the trade, 
lands, and barter in Guinea, with its gold-mines, or in any other islands, coasts, or lands, discovered or 
to be discovered, found or to be found, or in the islands of Madeira, Porto Santo, and Desierta, or in all 
the islands of the Azores, or the islands of Flores, as well as the islands of Cape Verde, or in all the 
islands hitherto discovered, or in all other islands which shall be found or acquired by conquest [in the 
region] from the Canary Islands down toward Guinea. For whatever has been found or shall be found, 
acquired by conquest, or discovered within the said limits, beyond what has already been found, 
occupied, or discovered, belongs to the said King and Prince of Portugal and to their kingdoms, 
excepting only the Canary Islands, to wit: Lancarote, Palma, Forteventura, Gomera, Ferro, Graciosa, 
Grand Canary, Teneriffe, and all the other Canary Islands, acquired or to be acquired, which belong to 
the kingdoms of Castile. And in like manner, [they promised] not to disturb, trouble, or molest any 
persons whomsoever, who, under any title or in any way or manner whatsoever, shall trade or traffic in 
or acquire by conquest the said trade of Guinea or that of the said coasts or lands, discovered or to be 
discovered, in the name or under the authority of the said king and prince or their successors. On the 
contrary, by these presents, they do promise and assure, in good faith and without deceit, the said king 
and prince and their successors, that they will not, of themselves or through others, order or consent, 
but rather forbid, that any of their people, native or subject, in any place or at any time, or in any case, 
specified or not specified, or any other foreign people who might be within their kingdoms and 
dominions, or who shall be equipped or provisioned in their ports, go to traffic in the said trade or in 
the islands or lands of Guinea discovered or to be discovered. Neither will they give any occasion, 
favor, opportunity, aid, or consent, direct or indirect, for such trade, nor consent to equip or freight for 
those regions in any manner. And if any of the natives or subjects of the kingdoms of Castile, or any 
foreigners whosoever, shall traffic in, obstruct, injure, plunder, or acquire by conquest the said Guinea, 
or its trade, barter, mines, lands, and islands, discovered or to be discovered, without the express 
license and consent of the said king and prince or of their successors, [they do promise] that all such 
shall be punished in the manner, place, and form ordained by the said article of this new revision and 
correction of the treaties of peace which hold and ought to hold in maritime affairs, against those who 
go by land along the coasts and shores, or in the ports and bays, to plunder, commit depredations, or do 
evil, or who shall do such things on the high seas. 

Moreover, the said King and Queen of Castile, Leon, etc., promised and agreed, in the manner 
abovesaid, of themselves and for their successors, not to presume to meddle, nor will they meddle in 
any manner, with the conquest of the kingdom of Fez, just as the former sovereigns of Castile did not 
obstruct it or meddle with it; but the said King and Prince of Portugal and their kingdoms and 
successors shall be freely allowed to prosecute the said conquest and to defend it as they please. And 
the said king and queen promised and agreed faithfully that, neither of themselves nor by any other, in 
court or out of court, in fact or in law, will they raise against the abovesaid, nor any part of it, nor 
anything that pertains to it, any suit, doubt, question, or any other contention, but that, on the contrary, 
they will observe and fulfill everything strictly to the letter, and will have it observed and fulfilled 
without any diminution. And in order that no one in the future may allege ignorance of the said 
prohibitions and penalties, the said king and queen immediately ordered the justices and officials of the 
ports of the abovesaid their kingdoms faithfully to observe, fulfill, and execute everything as herein 




ordained, and such justices and officers shall so proclaim and publish it in their courts and in the said 
seaports of the abovesaid their kingdoms and dominions, so that all people may have notice of it. 


And the said Doctor Rodrigo Maldonado, in the name of, and acting as the representative and 
ambassador of the said lord and lady, King Don Ferdinand and Queen Dona Isabella, king and queen of 
Castile, Leon, Aragon, etc., his master and mistress, and the said Dom Joao da Silveira, baron d’Alvito, 
in the name of, and acting as the representative of his masters, the said lords, King Dom Alfonso, king 
of Portugal and of the Algarves on this side and beyond the sea in Africa, and of the said lord, his son, 
Prince Dom John, by virtue of the said power conceded to them for that purpose (as is above 
incorporated), declared that they agreed to and authorized, and they did agree to and authorize, 
perpetual peace between their constituents, the said lords, and their kingdoms and lordships, so that it 
may be kept perpetually between them, as was set forth in the treaty of the ancient peace, with the said 
conditions, according to and in the form and manner as is set forth in this instrument and agreement. 
They declared that if it were necessary and obligatory for its greater validation, they approved, revised, 
and renewed, as in fact they did approve, revise, rectify, and renew, the said treaty of the ancient peace 
as is set forth in it, in so far as may be necessary, obligatory, and advisable at the present time, with the 
said additions made therein by them. They promised, and each bound the other mutually, in the name of 
their constituents, the said lords, that the latter and their successors, and the said their kingdoms and 
lordships will keep and observe for the present and for evermore the said peace according to and in the 
form and manner which is set forth in this instrument, without any deception, evasion, or mental 
reservation whatsoever. They will not oppose or violate, nor consent, nor permit that what is set forth in 
it be opposed or violated, or any part of it, directly or indirectly, under any motive, pretext, or reason 
whatsoever, or that may be imagined or that can be imagined. And should they do the contrary (which 
may God not permit), then by that very fact, the guilty party shall incur a fine of 300,000 gold doblas of 
the grade of good gold and of just weight [which shall be given] to the other, obedient, party. They 
promised and bound themselves to really and truly pay this sum-the party which should incur the said 
fine to the other, obedient, party-as soon as the fine should be incurred, without constraint of judgment; 
and whether the said fine be paid or not, or whether it be remitted, the said contract of the said peace 
would still be firm and valid forever. 

Furthermore, they declared that they renounced, and they did renounce, in the name of their 
constituents, the said lords, all allegations, exceptions, and all legal remedies and beneficial aids, 
ordinary and extraordinary, which might rightly belong to their constituents, the said lords, or to any 
one of them, now or at any time hereafter, to annul, revoke, or infringe, in whole or in part, this said 
instrument of treaty, agreement, revision, and rectification of the said peace, with the said additions 
made by them, or to postpone or prevent its operation. Likewise they renounced all rights, laws, 
customs, usages, actions, and opinions of doctors of which they might avail themselves for it in any 
way. Especially did they renounce the law and right which declares a general renunciation invalid. In 
order to keep, perform, and comply with all the above, and in order to pay the said fine, should it be 
incurred, the said representatives pledged the property, both patrimonial and fiscal, the chattels and the 
landed property owned or to be owned, of their constituents, the said lords, and of their subjects and 
natives. And for greater assurance, the said representatives, by virtue of the said powers which they 
have especially for it, declared that they took oath, and they did take oath, before God and Holy Mary, 
and on the sign of the cross, on which they placed their right hands, and on the holy gospels, wherever 
they may be, in the names and on the consciences of their constituents, the said lords that they, and 
each one of them, for themselves and for their successors, and their kingdoms and lordships, will keep 
and observe the said peace, and cause it to be kept and observed, perpetually and inviolably, according 




as it is set forth in this instrument, in good faith, and without any evasion, deception, or mental 
reservation whatsoever. Their constituents, the said lords or any one of them, will not ask of our very 
Holy Father, or of any other person who may have the power to grant and concede it, in their own name 
or by means of persons acting as their agents, absolution, remission, dispensation, or commutation of 
the said oath. And even should this be granted proprio motu, or in any other manner, they will not avail 
themselves of it. But the rather, notwithstanding that, they will keep, observe, and perform, and cause 
to be kept and performed, all that is set forth in this said contract of the said peace with the said 
additions, and each and every part of it, as it is set forth therein, faithfully and truly, and actually. In 
testimony of the truth, the said representatives approved this instrument and contract of the said peace, 
and each requested of me, the notary who drew it, writs of it, with my public seal, and whatever else 
might be suitable for the observance of the service of their constituents, the said lords. Witnesses of it, 
who were present, were Fernando de Silveira, member of the council of the said lord king of Portugal 
and master of the horse of his kingdoms, Doctor Joao Texera, member of the council and disembargo 
and of petitions, and his vice-chancellor, Pero Botello and Rodrigo Alfonso, knights of the said lord 
king and members of his council, and others. And I, Joao Garces, knight of the household of the said 
lord prince and his notary of his treasury and of the treasury of the kingdom of the Algarve beyond the 
sea in Africa, notary general and public throughout the kingdoms and lordships of the said lord king, 
who together with Benito Roys de Castro, notary of the high court of justice of the said lord and lady, 
king and queen of Castile, Aragon, etc., and with the said witnesses, was present throughout when the 
said representatives approved this instrument of agreement and all the things particularly set forth in it. 
And they took the said oath by placing their right hands on a cross and on a book of the holy gospels. I, 
the said Joao Garces, caused this said agreement and instrument to be written down faithfully on these 
thirty-three leaves above written counting this leaf. It was faithfully amended and corrected and revised 
in the presence of the said represents fives, just as it is set forth on each single leaf, which was signed 
by me and the said Benito Roys with our names at the foot of it. With my hand I wrote the wrapper and 
sealed it with my public seal, which is as follows. And I, Benito Roys de Castro, notary of the high 
court of justice of the said lord and lady, king and queen of Castile, Aragon, etc., and notary public in 
their court and throughout their kingdoms and lordships, by the permission, power, and authority, 
which was granted and conceded to me by the said lord king of Portugal to attest and witness the truth 
of the treaty of peace and of all the other things which pertain to it, was present, together with the said 
Joao Garces and the witnesses abovementioned, when the said representatives of the said lords 
approved this instrument and took the said oath by placing their right hands on a cross and on a book of 
the holy gospels. I caused it to be corrected, together with the said Juan Garces, just as it is corrected 
above. It is written on thirty-four leaves, counting this leaf on which this my seal is placed. Finally on 
each leaf is written my customary name and I sealed it with my seal which is as follows. 

This instalment of agreement and treaty of peace having been seen and examined by us, by the 
members of our council, and by the grandees, cities, and towns of our kingdoms, we approve, assent to, 
and confirm it, and promise and swear, on the sign of the cross and on the holy gospels, on which we 
actually placed our hands in the presence of the said Fernando de Silva, ambassador of the said lords, 
king and prince of Portugal, to perform, maintain, and observe this said instrument of contract of peace, 
and all the articles contained in it, and each one of them, in good faith, and without any evasion, 
deception, or mental reservation whatsoever, by us and by our heirs and successors, and by our 
kingdoms and lordships, lands, peoples, and subjects natives of them, under the stipulations, 
agreements, obligations, fines, bonds, and renunciations contained in this said contract and treaty of 
peace. For the assurance, corroboration, and validation of all, we caused this letter to be written and 
delivered to the said Fernando de Silva, in order that he might give it to the said lords, the king and 
prince of Portugal. We signed the same with our names, and ordered it sealed with our leaden seal 
hanging from colored silken threads. Given in the very noble city of Toledo, on the sixth day of the 



month of March, in the year of the nativity of our Lord Jesus Christ, 1480. Let there be no doubt where 
it says on the second leaf above the erasure " onde poz que las assentaredes y firmaredes on the third 
leaf where it says " diez y nueve on the seventh leaf, where it says in the margin " que destos 
nuestros rreynos viniere con el procurador del dicho Rey de Castilla on the thirteenth leaf, where it 
says above the erasure " tractos and on the fourteenth leaf, where it says between the lines " sus 
reynos It was thoroughly corrected and revised in the presence of the said Fernando de Silva. And on 
the twelfth leaf, where it says above the erasure " sentencias ". 

I, THE KING. I, THE QUEEN. 

I, FERNANDO ALVAREZ de Toledo, secretary of the king and of the queen, our lord and lady, had it 
written by his command. Registered. ALFONSO SANCHEZ de Logrono, chancellor. 
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THE PREFACE 

the world should stand any long time, we must receiue againe (which he thought absurd) the Decrees of 
Councels, for preseruing the vnitie of faith, because of so diuers interpretations of the Scripture. And 
Beza (in the place aboue mentioned) noteth the itching ambition of his fellow-translators, that had 
much rather disagree and dissent from the best, then seeme them selues to haue said or written 
nothing. And Bezas translation it self, being so esteemed in our countrie, that the Geneua English 
Testaments be translated according to the same, yet sometime goeth so wide from the Greeke, and from 
the meaning of the holy Ghost, that them selues which protest to traslate it, dare not folow it. For 
example, Luc. 3,36. They haue put these wordes, The sonne of Cainan, which he wittingly and wilfully 
left out: and Act. 1,14. they say, With the women, agreably to the vulgar Latin: where he saith, Cum 
vxoribus, with their wiues. 

10. It is not onely better then al other Latin traslations, but then the Greeke text it self, in those places 
where they disagree. 

The proofe hereof is euident, because most of the auncient Heretikes were Grecians, & therfore the 
Scriptures in Greeke were more corrupted by them, as the auncient fathers often complaine. Tertullian 
noteth the Greeke text which is at this day (1 Cor. 15. 47) to be an old corruption of Marcion the 
Heretike, and the truth to be as in our vulgar latin, Secundus homo de coelo coelestis, The second man 
from heauen heauenly. So reade other auncient fathers, and Erasmus thinketh it must needes be so, and 
Caluin him self foloweth it Instit. li. 2. c. 13. parag. 2. Againe S. Hierom noteth that the Greeke text (1 
Cor. 7, 33) which is at this day, is not the Apostolical veritie or the true text of the Apostle: but that 
which is in the vulgar Latin, Qui cum vxore est, solicitus est quae sunt mundi, quomodo placeat vxori, 

& diuisus est. He that is with a wife, is careful of worldly things, how he may please his wife, and is 
diuided or distracted. The Ecclesiastical historie called the Tripartite, noteth the Greeke text that now is 





(1 Io. 4, 3) to be an old corruption of the ancient Greeke copies, by the Nestorian Heretikes, and the 
true reading to be as in our vulgar Latin, Oinnis spiritus qui dissoluit IESVM, ex Deo non est. Euery 
spirit that dissolueth IESVS, is not of God: & Beza confesseth that Socrates in his Ecclesiastical 
historic readeth so in the Greeke, 7tav Trvshpa o kosi xoh 'Iqaobv Xpiaxov &c. 

But the proofe is more pregnant out of the Aduersaries them selues. They forsake the Greeke text as 
corrupted, and translate according to the vulgar Latin, namely Beza and his scholers the English 
translatours of the Bible, in these places. Hebr. chap. 9, vers. 1. saying, The first couenant, for that 
which is in the Greeke. The first tabernacle, where they put, couenant, not as of the text, but in an other 
letter, as to be vnderstood, according to the vulgar Latin, which most sincerely leaueth it out altogether, 
saying, Habuit quidem & prius iustificationes &c. The former also in deede had Justifications &c. 
Againe, Ro. 11, vers. 21. They translate not according to the Greeke text, Tempori seruientes, seruing 
the time, which Beza saith must needes be a corruption: but according to the vulgar Latin, Domino 
seruientes, seming our Lord. Againe, Apoc. 11, vers. 2. they translate not the Greeke text, Atrium quod 
intra templum est, the court which is within the temple: but cleane contrarie, according to the vulgar 
Latin, which Beza saith is the tnie reading, Atrium quod est foris templum, the court which is without 
the temple. Onely in this last place, one English Bible of the yeare 1562, foloweth the errour of the 
Greeke. Againe, 2 Tim. 2. vers. 14. they adde, but, more then is in the Greeke, to make the sense more 
comodious and easie, according as it is in the vulgar Latin. Again, la. 5, 12. they leaue the Greeke, and 
folow the vulgar Latin, saying, lest you fall into condemnation. I doubt not (saith Beza) but this is the 
true and sincere reading, and I suspect the corruption in the Greeke came thus &c. It were infinite to set 
downe al such places, where the Aduersaries (specially Beza) folow the old vulgar Latin and the 
Greeke copie agreable therevnto, condemning the Greeke text that now is, of corruption. 

Againe, Erasmus the best translatour of al the later, by Bezas iudgement, saith, that the Greeke 
sometime hath superfluities corruptly added to the text of holy Scripture, as Mat. 6. to the end of the 
Pater noster, these vvordes, Because thine is the kingdom, the power, and the glorie, for euer-more. 
Which he calleth, nugas, trifles rashly added to our Lords praier, and reprehendeth Valla for blaming 
the old vulgar Latin because it hath it not, likewise Ro. 11,6. these vvordes in the Greeke, and not in 
the vulgar latin: But if of workes, it is not now grace: otherwise the worke is no more a worke. and 
Mar. 10, 29. these vvordes, or wife, and such like. Yea the Greeke text in these superfluities 
condemneth it self, and iustifieth the vul¬ 
gar 
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The "New Look" Air Force 

A Concise History of the U.S. Air Force by Stephen L. McFarland 


After Korea, President Eisenhower told the JCS that the next war they planned would be nuclear. 
Conventional capabilities paled before super liquid deuterium bombs such as the Mark 17 (a 41,400- 
pound thermonuclear device). Only the Air Force B-36 Peacemaker and B-52 Stratofortress could carry 
the weapon. How to defend America against the Soviet Union's nuclear threat was the question of the 





day. Brushfire wars would be addressed when they arose, but, so the argument went, they should not 
occur under the threat of American nuclear retaliation. In January 1954, Secretary of State Dulles 
unveiled America's new defense strategy—the "New Look." The United States would deter any Soviet 
attack by threatening to destroy Soviet cities. Commanded by General Curtis LeMay, SAC would 
expand from 19 to 51 wings, armed with a new generation of smaller, but enormously destructive high- 
yield thermonuclear weapons. These wings would be placed on constant alert, based around the word, 
and eventually augmented by KC-135 turbojet Stratotankers to extend their aircrafts' range. In the mid- 
1950s the major portion of budgetary allocations to the Air Force went to SAC. This specified 
command, responsible for intercontinental nuclear retaliation, had become "an Air Force within an Air 
Force." 

Besides acquiring such bomber aircraft as the B-52 Stratofortress and B-58 Hustler, the Air Force 
pursued missile development to support the "New Look." Beginning in 1946, Project MX-774 
investigated the development of a 5,000-mile ballistic missile, however, the Scientific Advisory Group, 
formed by General Arnold, cautioned that atomic bombs were too large for any such delivery system 
and directed its efforts toward large, unmanned cruise missiles like the Snark. Ballistic missile 
development lagged until the test of the hydrogen thermonuclear bomb in November 1952 offered 
prospects of smaller warheads with greater power. Intensive research began in 1954, accelerating in 
1956 when the DOD assigned the Air Force responsibility for all ground-launched missiles with ranges 
of more than 200 miles (later changed to 500 miles). Success with the liquid-propellant Thor and 
Jupiter intermediate range ballistic missiles (IRBMs, operational in June 1960 and April 1961, 
respectively) and Atlas and Titan I intercontinental ballistic missiles (ICBMs, deployed from 
September 1960 to December 1962 and April to Atlas, left, and Titan I, right, intercontinental ballistic 
missiles were among several types that entered SAC's defensive inventory after the Korean War. 

August 1962 respectively) came in time to carry a whole new generation of miniature nuclear and 
thermonuclear warheads. The solid-propellant Minuteman ICBM series followed, beginning in October 
1962, and became the mainstay of SAC's missile retaliatory force. The U.S. Air Force was becoming an 
aerospace force. 

Before ICBMs, manned bombers formed the strength behind the "New Look." Airmen had argued 
since World War I that air power was essentially offensive, but they were compelled to view it as 
defensive in light of the damage that resulted from the explosion of even one nuclear weapon. To detect 
incoming attacks, President Truman approved the Distant Early Warning (DEW) radar line which, with 
Canada's assent, was built across its northern territory beginning in 1954. To operate the line and 
coordinate their defensive forces, both the United States and Canada established on September 12, 

1957, the binational North American Air Defense Command (NORAD). A generation of interceptor 
aircraft began service, beginning with the F-89 and F-100, succeeded by the F-102, F-106, and F-15. 
For a time anti-air defenses included surface-to-air missiles such as the Nike Ajax system. The 
development of several follow-up designs occurred, but none was deployed. In the early 1960s the Air 
Force reinforced NORAD with the Ballistic Missile Early Warning Sys tern (BMEWS) and, later, the 
Perimeter Acquisition Radar Characterization System (PARCS). An Air Force general officer 
historically has served as NORAD commander, operating from a command center inside Cheyenne 
Mountain near Colorado Springs, Colorado. 

Because of its experience of World War II in Europe, the Air Force expressed little faith in the ability of 
America's defenses to stop a determined air attack, nuclear or otherwise. The only defense was 
deterrence, made possible by a protected force of bombers and missiles. Any strike at the United States 
would result in immediate, overwhelming retaliation and a smoking, radioactive wasteland. This 



"countervalue" strategy targeted cities. Because accuracy was limited, especially with early model 
ICBMs, and thermonuclear warheads were few, the Air Force targeted large, easy-to-hit cities to inflict 
the greatest possible damage. A countervalue strategy was at odds with the Air Force's traditional 
commitment to precision bombing, but consistent with Dulles's doctrine. Reliance on it and massive 
retaliation created three problems for the Air Force and the DOD. 

The first problem had to do with the increasing vulnerability of manned bombers to improved enemy 
ground defenses when airborne and, when not, to a surprise nuclear first strike. The Air Force's solution 
to ground defenses was the production of standoff weapons (including the Hound Dog and eventually 
the SRAM short-range attack missile and ALCM air-launched cruise missile) to keep bombers at a 
distance from their targets. "Airborne alert" helped offset the threat of a surprise first strike against the 
United States. Beginning in 1957, part of SAC's bomber force always remained on ready alert, its 
crews on standby, poised to take off at a moment's notice; another was dispersed to satellite bases 
around the world, complicating Soviet targeting; while a smaller was actually airborne. The DOD's 
ultimate solution was the Triad, maintaining three primary nuclear forces, each with special advantages. 
The first element of the Triad was the manned bomber, important for its load-carrying and ability to be 
recalled once launched. ICBMs formed the second component. They were important for their speed, 
size, and, eventually, accuracy. Early ICBMs, the Atlas and Titan I, burned cryogenic liquid propellant 
and required extended launch preparations which rendered them vulnerable to a first strike. In the 
1960s later model Titans IIs employed storable propellants and, joined by the solid-propellant 
Minuteman, were placed in protective silos and capable of near-instantaneous launch. Submarine- 
launched ballistic missiles (SLBMs), including the Polaris, Poseidon, and Trident, comprised the third 
component of the Triad. Able to roam the world's oceans, missile submarines represented the most 
survivable of the three legs. Although the sub-launched solid-propellant ballistic missiles at first lacked 
range and accuracy, technology soon removed these drawbacks. 

The second problem created by a countervalue strategy and massive retaliation had to do with the 
control and integration of diverse weapon systems into a single American war plan. In 1959 President 
Eisenhower ordered that a single integrated operational plan (SIOP) be adopted, which required 
coordination by the Army, Navy, and Air Force. The need for SIOP became apparent when in the late 
1950s an investigation revealed that the military services had targeted Moscow with fewer than 170 
nuclear bombs and warheads in case of all-out war. 

The third problem had to do with intelligence. America's first steps into space, the "ultimate high 
ground," were associated with intelligence, surprise attack prevention, and nuclear war planning. The 
Air Force also sought to exploit space for communications, navigation, and weather forecasting. 

Chuck Yeager and the XS-1 rocket aircraft, the first to break the sound barrier, began pushing back the 
aerospace frontier in 1947, as did other experimental aircraft that flew over 301,000 acres of desert 
testing ground in California at Edwards Air Force Base's Air Force Flight Test Center. The X-15 rocket 
airplane flew nearly seven times the speed of sound and seventy miles high in the mid-1960s—records 
that still stand for winged aircraft. In 1957 the Air Force began the Dyna-Soar program, later 
designated the X-20, to build a manned space boost glider/aerospace plane. Dyna-Soar was cancelled in 
1963 in favor of a Manned Orbital Laboratory, itself scrapped in 1969 because automated satellites 
could perform the same missions. The flights of the X-aircraft, however, provided critical knowledge 
for manned space travel and for the special materials used in a new generation of aircraft, starting with 
the SR-71 Blackbird reconnaissance aircraft. 


Strategic reconnaissance became the primary goal of space exploration. Fears of a surprise nuclear 



attack, based largely on the memory of Pearl Harbor, and the secrecy of events behind the Iron Curtain 
forced every administration after 1945 to seek information on the status and disposition of military 
forces inside the Soviet Union. Initially, U.S. Air Force and U.S. Navy aircraft were deployed along its 
vast periphery to take photographs and intercept radio and radar signals. In early 1956 the Air Force 
launched 448 unmanned camera-carrying balloons from western Europe propelled eastward by 
prevailing winds. Although inherently random in their coverage, 44 were recovered and provided 
tantalizing glimpses of some 10 percent of the Soviet Union's land area. At the direction of President 
Eisenhower, the Air Force, with the Central Intelligence Agency (CIA), and the Lockheed Aircraft 
Corporation developed the U-2, a single-engine glider aircraft capable of flying above 70,000 feet and 
beyond the range of Soviet air defenses. Eisenhower authorized U-2 overflights across the Soviet 
Union beginning on July 4, 1956, but, fearing that they might become a casus belli, he limited their 
number. Fewer than 25 missions occurred before a Soviet surface-to-air missile downed a U-2 flown by 
Francis Powers on May 1, 1960. The resulting diplomatic crisis ended aerial reconnaissance flights 
over the Soviet Union. A more capable SR-71 Blackbird was soon available to replace the U-2, but by 
then safer "national technical means" were available for intelligence-gathering. 

In part because of the Soviet Union's success with Sputnik in October 1957, President Eisenhower in 
early 1958 established within the DOD the Advanced Research Projects Agency, accelerating efforts to 
exploit space for reconnaissance purposes. The Air Force had begun investigating the use of satellites 
for this purpose as early as 1946, beginning actual development in October 1956 with a contract to 
Lockheed for the WS-117L (SAMOS) reconnaissance satellite. Dissatisfied with the technical 
prospects of the SAMOS, which transmitted images to Earth from space, in February 1958 Eisenhower 
approved Project CORONA, a CIA-Air Force effort to put into outer space a spy satellite capable of 
ejecting film capsules for retrieval on earth. The first CORONA satellite, known publicly as 
Discoverer, went into space on February 28, 1959, atop a modified Air Force Thor IRBM. After twelve 
consecutive failures, complete success came with number 14 on August 18, 1960. It provided analysts 
with film coverage of more of the Soviet Union than all of the U-2 flights combined. This first 
successful CORONA satellite ended the "missile gap" controversy, revealing that the Soviet Union 
possessed fewer IRBMs than the United States. Only a few SAMOS satellites were launched in the 
early 1960s. Designed to scan images in space and broadcast them as radio signals to receivers on the 
ground, SAMOS failed to return one usable photograph of the Soviet Union. Before leaving office 


America's need for vital strategic reconnaissance increased in the Cold War period. The single-engine 
Lockheed U-2 glider aircraft was developed to overfly and gather information on the Soviet Union, 
principally, it attained altitudes above 70,000 feet. To mask the U-2's true purpose, the USAF at first 
designated it a "utility" vehicle. 

in 1961, President Eisenhower established the National Reconnaissance Office to direct all U.S. 
reconnaissance efforts, with the Air Force and CIA participating. To provide satellite early warning of a 
nuclear attack, the Air Force also developed the Missile Defense Alarm System (MIDAS) and its 
operational successor, the Defense Support Program (DSP), that detected missiles within moments of 
their launch. DSP would later play a key role in detecting the launch of Scuds during the Gulf War. 

After the discontinuance of the space reconnaissance mission, on March 28, 1961, Secretary of Defense 
Robert McNamara assigned the Air Force responsibility for other DOD military space operations such 
as the worldwide Defense Satellite Communications System I (DSCS I). Twenty-six system satellites 
were launched from 1966 to 1968. Beginning in 1972, larger geosynchronous communications 
satellites reinforced the original DSCS I, followed in the 1980s by a third generation of DSCS and in 



the 1990s by the Military Strategic Tactical and Relay Program (MILSTAR) system. Another key space 
flight project was the Defense Meteorological Satellite Program (DMSP) for monitoring weather 
conditions around the globe, with information transmitted to the Air Force's Global Weather Center at 
Offutt Air Force Base, Nebraska. The Air Force tracked and identified space debris produced by space 
missions through the Space Detection and Tracking System (SPADATS). The service also held primary 
responsibility for launching all DOD satellites at Cape Canaveral Air Force Station, Florida (into low 
inclination equatorial orbits) and at Vandenberg Air Force Base, California (into polar orbits). 


This work is in the public domain in the United States because it is a work of the United States federal 
government (see 17U.S.C. 105). 


The Dreaming Lady 

The Golden Slipper: And Other Problems for Violet Strange by Anna Katharine Green 
Problem V 

"And this is all you mean to tell me?" 

"I think you will find it quite enough, Miss Strange." 

"Just the address—" 

"And this advice: that your call be speedy. Distracted nerves cannot wait." 

Violet, across whose wonted piquancy there lay an indefinable shadow, eyed her employer with a 
doubtful air before turning away toward the door. She had asked him for a case to investigate 
(something she had never done before), and she had even gone so far as to particularize the sort of case 
she desired: "It must be an interesting one," she had stipulated, "but different, quite different from the 
last one. It must not involve death or any kind of horror. If you have a case of subtlety without crime, 
one to engage my powers without depressing my spirits, I beg you to let me have it. I—I have not felt 
quite like myself since I came from Massachusetts." Whereupon, without further comment, but with a 
smile she did not understand, he had handed her a small slip of paper on which he had scribbled an 
address. She should have felt satisfied, but for some reason she did not. She regarded him as capable of 
plunging her into an affair quite the reverse of what she felt herself in a condition to undertake. 

"I should like to know a little more," she pursued, making a move to unfold the slip he had given her. 

But he stopped her with a gesture. 

"Read it in your limousine," said he. "If you are disappointed then, let me know. But I think you will 
find yourself quite ready for your task." 

"And my father?" 

"Would approve if he could be got to approve the business at all. You do not even need to take your 
brother with you." 





"Oh, then, it's with women only I have to deal?" 

"Read the address after you are headed up Fifth Avenue." 

But when, with her doubts not yet entirely removed, she opened the small slip he had given her, the 
number inside suggested nothing but the fact that her destination lay somewhere near Eightieth Street. 

It was therefore with the keenest surprise she beheld her motor stop before the conspicuous house of 
the great financier whose late death had so affected the money-market. She had not had any 
acquaintance with this man herself, but she knew his house. Everyone knew that. It was one of the most 
princely in the whole city. C. Dudley Brooks had known how to spend his millions. Indeed, he had 
known how to do this so well that it was of him her father, also a financier of some note, had once said 
he was the only successful American he envied. 

She was expected; that she saw the instant the door was opened. This made her entrance easy—an 
entrance further brightened by the delightful glimpse of a child's cherubic face looking at her from a 
distant doorway. It was an instantaneous vision, gone as soon as seen; but its effect was to rob the 
pillared spaces of the wonderful hallway of some of their chill, and to modify in some slight degree the 
formality of a service which demanded three men to usher her into a small reception-room not twenty 
feet from the door of entrance. 

Left in this secluded spot, she had time to ask herself what member of the household she would be 
called upon to meet, and was surprised to find that she did not even know of whom the household 
consisted. She was sure of the fact that Mr. Brooks had been a widower for many years before his 
death, but beyond that she knew nothing of his domestic life. His son—but was there a son? She had 
never heard any mention made of a younger Mr. Brooks, yet there was certainly some one of his 
connection who enjoyed the rights of an heir. Him she must be prepared to meet with a due composure, 
whatever astonishment he might show at the sight of a slip of a girl instead of the experienced detective 
he had every right to expect. 

But when the door opened to admit the person she was awaiting, the surprise was hers. It was a woman 
who stood before her, a woman and an oddity. Yet, in just what her oddity lay, Violet found it difficult 
to decide. Was it in the smoothness of her white locks drawn carefully down over her ears, or in the 
contrast afforded by her eager eyes and her weak and tremulous mouth? She was dressed in the 
heaviest of mourning and very expensively, but there was that in her bearing and expression which 
made it impossible to believe that she took any interest in her garments or even knew in which of her 
dresses she had been attired. 

"I am the person you have come here to see," she said. "Your name is not unfamiliar to me, but you 
may not know mine. It is Quintard; Mrs. Quintard. I am in difficulty. I need assistance— secret 
assistance. I did not know where to go for it except to a detective agency; so I telephoned to the first 
one I saw advertised; and—and I was told to expect Miss Strange. But I didn’t think it would be you 
though I suppose it's all right. You have come here for this purpose, haven't you, though it does seem a 
little queer?" 

"Certainly, Mrs. Quintard; and if you will tell me—" 

"My dear, it's just this—yes, I will sit down. Last week my brother died. You have heard of him no 
doubt, C. Dudley Brooks?" 



"Oh, yes; my father knew him—we all knew him by reputation. Do not hurry, Mrs. Quintard. I have 
sent my car away. You can take all the time you wish." 

"No, no, I cannot. I'm in desperate haste. He—but let me go on with my story. My brother was a 
widower, with no children to inherit. That everybody knows. But his wife left behind her a son by a 
former husband, and this son of hers my brother had in a measure adopted, and even made his sole heir 
in a will he drew up during the lifetime of his wife. But when he found, as he very soon did, that this 
young man was not developing in a way to meet such great responsibilities, he made a new will— 
though unhappily without the knowledge of the family, or even of his most intimate friends—in which 
he gave the bulk of his great estate to his nephew Clement, who has bettered the promise of his youth 
and who besides has children of great beauty whom my brother had learned to love. And this will—this 
hoarded scrap of paper which means so much to us all, is lost! lost! and I—" here her voice which had 
risen almost to a scream, sank to a horrified whisper, "am the one who lost it." 

"But there's a copy of it somewhere—there is always a copy—" 

"Oh, but you haven't heard all. My nephew is an invalid; has been an invalid for years—that's why so 
little is known about him. He's dying of consumption. The doctors hold out no hope for him, and now, 
with the fear preying upon him of leaving his wife and children penniless, he is wearing away so fast 
that any hour may see his end. And I have to meet his eyes—such pitiful eyes—and the look in them is 
killing me. Yet, I was not to blame. I could not help—Oh, Miss Strange," she suddenly broke in with 
the inconsequence of extreme feeling, "the will is in the house! I never carried it off the floor where I 
sleep. Find it; find it, I pray, or—" 

The moment had come for Violet's soft touch, for Violet's encouraging word. 

"I will try," she answered her. 

Mrs. Quintard grew calmer. 

"But, first," the young girl continued, "I must know more about the conditions. Where is this nephew of 
yours—the man who is ill?" 

"In this house, where he has been for the last eight months." 

"Was the child his of whom I caught a glimpse in the hall as I came in?" 

"Yes, and—" 

"I will fight for that child!" Violet cried out impulsively. "I am sure his father's cause is good. Where is 
the other claimant— the one you designate as Carlos?" 

"Oh, there's where the trouble is! Carlos is on the Mauretania, and she is due here in a couple of days. 
He comes from the East where he has been touring with his wife. Miss Strange, the lost will must be 
found before then, or the other will be opened and read and Carlos made master of this house, which 
would mean our quick departure and Clement's certain death." 

"Move a sick man?—a relative as low as you say he is? Oh no, Mrs. Quintard; no one would do that, 



were the house a cabin and its owners paupers. 


"You do not know Carlos; you do not know his wife. We should not be given a week in which to pack. 
They have no children and they envy Clement who has. Our only hope lies in discovering the paper 
which gives us the right to remain here in face of all opposition. That or penury. Now you know my 
trouble." 

"And it is trouble; one from which I shall make every effort to relieve you. But first let me ask if you 
are not worrying unnecessarily about this missing document? If it was drawn up by Mr. Brooks's 
lawyer—" 

"But it was not," that lady impetuously interrupted. "His lawyer is Carlos's near relative, and has never 
been told of the change in my brother's intentions. Clement (I am speaking now of my brother and not 
of my nephew) was a great money-getter, but when it came to standing up for his rights in domestic 
matters, he was more timid than a child. He was subject to his wife while she lived, and when she was 
gone, to her relatives, who are all of a dominating character. When he finally made up his mind to do us 
justice and eliminate Carlos, he went out of town—I wish I could remember where—and had this will 
drawn up by a stranger, whose name I cannot recall." 

Her shaking tones, her nervous manner betrayed a weakness equalling, if not surpassing, that of the 
brother who dared in secret what he had not strength to acknowledge openly, and it was with some 
hesitation Violet prepared to ask those definite questions which would elucidate the cause and manner 
of a loss seemingly so important. She dreaded to hear some commonplace tale of inexcusable 
carelessness. Something subtler than this—the presence of some unsuspected agency opposed to young 
Clement's interest; some partisan of Carlos; some secret undermining force in a house full of servants 
and dependants, seemed necessary for the development of so ordinary a situation into a drama 
justifying the exercise of her special powers. 

"I think I understand now your exact position in the house, as well as the value of the paper which you 
say you have lost. The next thing for me to hear is how you came to have charge of this paper, and 
under what circumstances you were led to mislay it. Do you not feel quite ready to tell me?" 

"Is—is that necessary?" Mrs. Quintard faltered. 

"Very," replied Violet, watching her curiously. 

"I didn't expect—that is, I hoped you would be able to point out, by some power we cannot of course 
explain, just the spot where the paper lies, without having to tell all that. Some people can, you know." 

"Ah, I understand. You regarded me as unfit for practical work, and so credited me with occult powers. 
But that is where you made a mistake, Mrs. Quintard; I'm nothing if not practical. And let me add, that 
I'm as secret as the grave concerning what my clients tell me. If I am to be of any help to you, I must be 
made acquainted with every fact involved in the loss of this valuable paper. Relate the whole 
circumstance or dismiss me from the case. You can have done nothing more foolish or wrong than 
many—" 

"Oh, don't say things like that!" broke in the poor woman in a tone of great indignation. "I have done 
nothing anyone could call either foolish or wicked. I am simply very unfortunate, and being sensitive— 
But this isn't telling the story. I'll try to make it all clear; but if I do not, and show any confusion, stop 



me and help me out with questions. I—I—oh, where shall I begin?" 

"With your first knowledge of this second will." 

"Thank you, thank you; now I can go on. One night, shortly after my brother had been given up by the 
physicians, I was called to his bedside for a confidential talk. As he had received that day a very large 
amount of money from the bank, I thought he was going to hand it over to me for Clement, but it was 
for something much more serious than this he had summoned me. When he was quite sure that we were 
alone and nobody anywhere within hearing, he told me that he had changed his mind as to the disposal 
of his property and that it was to Clement and his children, and not to Carlos, he was going to leave this 
house and the bulk of his money. That he had had a new will drawn up which he showed me—" 

"Showed you?" 

"Yes; he made me bring it to him from the safe where he kept it; and, feeble as he was, he was so 
interested in pointing out certain portions of it that he lifted himself in bed and was so strong and 
animated that I thought he was getting better. But it was a false strength due to the excitement of the 
moment, as I saw next day when he suddenly died." 

"You were saying that you brought the will to him from his safe. Where was the safe?" 

"In the wall over his head. He gave me the key to open it. This key he took from under his pillow. I had 
no trouble in fitting it or in turning the lock." 

"And what happened after you looked at the will?" 

"I put it back. He told me to. But the key I kept. He said I was not to part with it again till the time 
came for me to produce the will." 

"And when was that to be?" 

"Immediately after the funeral, if it so happened that Carlos had arrived in time to attend it. But if for 
any reason he failed to be here, I was to let it lie till within three days of his return, when I was to take 
it out in the presence of a Mr. Delahunt who was to have full charge of it from that time. Oh, I 
remember all that well enough! and I meant most earnestly to carry out his wishes, but—" 

"Go on, Mrs. Quintard, pray go on. What happened? Why couldn't you do what he asked?" 

"Because the will was gone when I went to take it out. There was nothing to show Mr. Delahunt but the 
empty shelf." 

"Oh, a theft! just a common theft! Someone overheard the talk you had with your brother. But how 
about the key? You had that?" 

"Yes, I had that." 

"Then it was taken from you and returned? You must have been careless as to where you kept it—" 

"No, I wore it on a chain about my neck. Though I had no reason to mistrust any one in the house, I felt 



that I could not guard this key too carefully. I even kept it on at night. In fact it never left me. It was 
still on my person when I went into the room with Mr. Delahunt. But the safe had been opened for all 
that." 

"There were two keys to it, then?" 

"No; in giving me the key, my brother had strictly warned me not to lose it, as it had no duplicate." 
"Mrs. Quintard, have you a special confidant or maid?" 

"Yes, my Hetty." 

"How much did she know about this key?" 

"Nothing, but that it didn't help the fit of my dress. Hetty has cared for me for years. There's no more 
devoted woman in all New York, nor one who can be more relied upon to tell the truth. She is so honest 
with her tongue that I am bound to believe her even when she says—" 

"What?" 

"That it was I and nobody else who took the will out of the safe last night. That she saw me come from 
my brother's room with a folded paper in my hand, pass with it into the library, and come out again 
without it. If this is so, then that will is somewhere in that great room. But we've looked in every 
conceivable place except the shelves, where it is useless to search. It would take days to go through 
them all, and meanwhile Carlos—" 

"We will not wait for Carlos. We will begin work at once. But just one other question. How came Hetty 
to see you in your walk through the rooms? Did she follow you?" 

"Yes. It's—it's not the first time I have walked in my sleep. Last night—but she will tell you. It's a 
painful subject to me. I will send for her to meet us in the library." 

"Where you believe this document to lie hidden?" 

"Yes." 

"I am anxious to see the room. It is upstairs, I believe." 

"Yes." 

She had risen and was moving rapidly toward the door. Violet eagerly followed her. 

Let us accompany her in her passage up the palatial stairway, and realize the effect upon her of a 
splendour whose future ownership possibly depended entirely upon herself. 

It was a cold splendour. The merry voices of children were lacking in these great halls. Death past and 
to come infused the air with solemnity and mocked the pomp which yet appeared so much a part of the 
life here that one could hardly imagine the huge pillared spaces without it. 



To Violet, more or less accustomed to fine interiors, the chief interest of this one lay in its connection 
with the mystery then occupying her. Stopping for a moment on the stair, she inquired of Mrs. Quintard 
if the loss she so deplored had been made known to the servants, and was much relieved to find that, 
with the exception of Mr. Delahunt, she had not spoken of it to any one but Clement. "And he will 
never mention it," she declared, "not even to his wife. She has troubles enough to bear without knowing 
how near she stood to a fortune." 

"Oh, she will have her fortune!" Violet confidently replied. "In time, the lawyer who drew up the will 
will appear. But what you want is an immediate triumph over the cold Carlos, and I hope you may have 
it. Ah!" 

This expletive was a sigh of sheer surprise. 

Mrs. Quintard had unlocked the library door and Violet had been given her first glimpse of this, the 
finest room in New York. 

She remembered now that she had often heard it so characterized, and, indeed, had it been taken bodily 
from some historic abbey of the old world, it could not have expressed more fully, in structure and 
ornamentation, the Gothic idea at its best. All that it lacked were the associations of vanished centuries, 
and these, in a measure, were supplied to the imagination by the studied mellowness of its tints and the 
suggestion of age in its carvings. 

So much for the room itself, which was but a shell for holding the great treasure of valuable books 
ranged along every shelf. As Violet's eyes sped over their ranks and thence to the five windows of 
deeply stained glass which faced her from the southern end, Mrs. Quintard indignantly exclaimed: 

"And Carlos would turn this into a billiard room!" 

"I do not like Carlos," Violet returned hotly; then remembering herself, hastened to ask whether Mrs. 
Quintard was quite positive as to this room being the one in which she had hidden the precious 
document. 

"You had better talk to Hetty," said that lady, as a stout woman of most prepossessing appearance 
entered their presence and paused respectfully just inside the doorway. "Hetty, you will answer any 
questions this young lady may put. If anyone can help us, she can. But first, what news from the sick¬ 
room?" 

"Nothing good. The doctor has just come for the third time today. Mrs. Brooks is crying and even the 
children are dumb with fear." 

"I will go. I must see the doctor. I must tell him to keep Clement alive by any means till—" 

She did not wait to say what; but Violet understood and felt her heart grow heavy. Could it be that her 
employer considered this the gay and easy task she had asked for? 

The next minute she was putting her first question: 

"Hetty, what did you see in Mrs. Quintard's action last night, to make you infer that she left the missing 
document in this room?" 



The woman's eyes, which had been respectfully studying her face, brightened with a relief which made 
her communicative. With the self-possession of a perfectly candid nature, she inquiringly remarked: 

"My mistress has spoken of her infirmity?" 

"Yes, and very frankly." 

"She walks in her sleep." 

"So she said." 

"And sometimes when others are asleep, and she is not." 

"She did not tell me that." 

"She is a very nervous woman and cannot always keep still when she rouses up at night. When I hear 
her rise, I get up too; but, never being quite sure whether she is sleeping or not, I am careful to follow 
her at a certain distance. Last night I was so far behind her that she had been to her brother's room and 
left it before I saw her face." 

"Where is his room and where is hers?" 

"Hers is in front on this same floor. Mr. Brooks's is in the rear, and can be reached either by the hall or 
by passing through this room into a small one beyond, which we called his den.." 

"Describe your encounter. Where were you standing when you saw her first?" 

"In the den I have just mentioned. There was a bright light in the hall behind me and I could see her 
figure quite plainly. She was holding a folded paper clenched against her breast, and her movement was 
so mechanical that I was sure she was asleep. She was coming this way, and in another moment she 
entered this room. The door, which had been open, remained so, and in my anxiety I crept to it and 
looked in after her. There was no light burning here at that hour, but the moon was shining in in long 
rays of variously coloured light. If I had followed her—but I did not. I just stood and watched her long 
enough to see her pass through a blue ray, then through a green one, and then into, if not through, a red 
one. Expecting her to walk straight on, and having some fears of the staircase once she got into the hall, 
I hurried around to the door behind you there to head her off. But she had not yet left this room. I 
waited and waited and still she did not come. Fearing some accident, I finally ventured to approach the 
door and try it. It was locked. This alarmed me. She had never locked herself in anywhere before and I 
did not know what to make of it. Some persons would have shouted her name, but I had been warned 
against doing that, so I simply stood where I was, and eventually I heard the key turn in the lock and 
saw her come out. She was still walking stiffly, but her hands were empty and hanging at her side." 

"And then?" 

"She went straight to her room and I after her. I was sure she was dead asleep by this time." 


And she was? 



"Yes, Miss; but still full of what was on her mind. I know this because she stopped when she reached 
the bedside and began fumbling with the waist of her wrapper. It was for the key she was searching, 
and when her lingers encountered it hanging on the outside, she opened her wrapper and thrust it in on 
her bare skin." 

"You saw her do all that?" 

"As plainly as I see you now. The light in her room was burning brightly." 

"And after that?" 

"She got into bed. It was I who turned off the light." 

"Has that wrapper of hers a pocket?" 

"No, Miss." 

"Nor her gown?" 

"No, Miss." 

"So she could not have brought the paper into her room concealed about her person?" 

"No, Miss; she left it here. It never passed beyond this doorway." 

"But might she not have carried it back to some place of concealment in the rooms she had left?" 

The woman’s face changed and a slight flush showed through the natural brown of her cheeks. 

"No," she disclaimed; "she could not have done that. I was careful to lock the library door behind her 
before I ran out into the hall." 

"Then," concluded Violet, with all the emphasis of conviction, "it is here, and nowhere else we must 
look for that document till we find it." 

Thus assured of the first step in the task she had before her, Miss Strange settled down to business. 

The room, which towered to the height of two stories, was in the shape of a huge oval. This oval, 
separated into narrow divisions for the purpose of accommodating the shelves with which it was lined, 
namowed as it rose above the great Gothic chimney-piece and the five gorgeous windows looking 
towards the south, till it met and was lost in the tracery of the ceiling, which was of that exquisite and 
soul-satisfying order which we see in the Henry VII chapel in Westminster Abbey. What break 
otherwise occurred in the circling round of books reaching thus thirty feet or more above the head was 
made by the two doors already spoken of and a narrow strip of wall at either end of the space occupied 
by the windows. No furniture was to be seen there except a couple of stalls taken from some old 
cathedral, which stood in the two bare places just mentioned. 

But within, on the extensive floor-space, several articles were grouped, and Violet, recognizing the 
possibilities which any one of them afforded for the concealment of so small an object as a folded 



document, decided to use method in her search, and to that end, mentally divided the space before her 
into four segments. 

The first took in the door, communicating with the suite ending in Mr. Brooks's bedroom. A diagram of 
this segment will show that the only article of furniture in it was a cabinet. 

It was at this cabinet Miss Strange made her first stop. 

"You have looked this well through?" she asked as she bent over the glass case on top to examine the 
row of mediaeval missals displayed within in a manner to show their wonderful illuminations. 

"Not the case," explained Hetty. "It is locked you see and no one has as yet succeeded in finding the 
key. But we searched the drawers underneath with the greatest care. Had we sifted the whole contents 
through our fingers, I could not be more certain that the paper is not there." 

Violet stepped into the next segment. 

This was the one dominated by the huge fire-place. A rug lay before the hearth. To this Violet pointed. 
Quickly the woman answered: "We not only lifted it, but turned it over." 

"And that box at the right?" 

"Is full of wood and wood only." 

"Did you take out this wood?" 

"Every stick." 

"And those ashes in the fire-place? Something has been burned there." 

"Yes; but not lately. Besides, those ashes are all wood ashes. If the least bit of charred paper had been 
mixed with them, we should have considered the matter settled. But you can see for yourself that no 
such particle can be found." While saying this, she had put the poker into Violet's hand. "Rake them 
about, Miss, and make sure." 

Violet did so, with the result that the poker was soon put back into place, and she herself down on her 
knees looking up the chimney. 

"Had she thrust it up there," Hetty made haste to remark, "there would have been some signs of soot on 
her sleeves. They are white and very long and are always getting in her way when she tries to do 
anything." 

Violet left the fire-place after a glance at the mantel-shelf on which nothing stood but a casket of open 
fretwork, and two coloured photographs mounted on small easels. The casket was too open to conceal 
anything and the photographs lifted too high above the shelf for even the smallest paper, let alone a 
document of any size, to hide behind them. 


The chairs, of which there were several in this part of the room, she passed with just an inquiring look. 



They were all of solid oak, without any attempt at upholstery, and although carved to match the stalls 
on the other side of the room, offered no place for search. 

Her delay in the third segment was brief. Here there was absolutely nothing but the door by which she 
had entered, and the books. As she flitted on, following the oval of the wall, a small frown appeared on 
her usually smooth forehead. She felt the oppression of the books—the countless books. If indeed, she 
should find herself obliged to go through them. What a hopeless outlook! 

But she had still a segment to consider, and after that the immense table occupying the centre of the 
room, a table which in its double capacity (for it was as much desk as table) gave more promise of 
holding the solution of the mystery than anything to which she had hitherto given her attention. 

The quarter in which she now stood was the most beautiful, and, possibly, the most precious of them 
all. In it blazed the five great windows which were the glory of the room; but there are no hiding-places 
in windows, and much as she revelled in colour, she dared not waste a moment on them. There was 
more hope for her in the towering stalls, with their possible drawers for books. 

But Hetty was before her in the attempt she made to lift the lids of the two great seats. 

"Nothing in either," said she; and Violet, with a sigh, turned towards the table. 

This was an immense affair, made to accommodate itself to the shape of the room, but with a hollowed- 
out space on the window- side large enough to hold a chair for the sitter who would use its top as a 
desk. On it were various articles suitable to its double use. Without being crowded, it displayed a pile 
of magazines and pamphlets, boxes for stationery, a writing pad with its accompaniments, a lamp, and 
some few ornaments, among which was a large box, richly inlaid with pearl and ivory, the lid of which 
stood wide open. 

"Don't touch," admonished Violet, as Hetty stretched out her hand to move some little object aside. 
"You have already worked here busily in the search you made this morning." 

"We handled everything." 

"Did you go through these pamphlets?" 

"We shook open each one. We were especially particular here, since it was at this table I saw Mrs. 
Quintard stop." 

"With head level or drooped?" 

"Drooped." 

"Like one looking down, rather than up, or around?" 

"Yes. A ray of red light shone on her sleeve. It seemed to me the sleeve moved as though she were 
reaching out." 


Will you try to stand as she did and as nearly in the same place as possible? 



Hetty glanced down at the table edge, marked where the gules dominated the blue and green, and 
moved to that spot, and paused with her head sinking slowly towards her breast. 

"Very good," exclaimed Violet. "But the moon was probably in a very different position from what the 
sun is now." 

"You are right; it was higher up; I chanced to notice it." 

"Let me come," said Violet. 

Hetty moved, and Violet took her place but in a spot a step or two farther front. This brought her very 
near to the centre of the table. Hanging her head, just as Hetty had done, she reached out her right hand. 

"Have you looked under this blotter?" she asked, pointing towards the pad she touched. "I mean, 
between the blotter and the frame which holds it?" 

"I certainly did," answered Hetty, with some pride. 

Violet remained staring down. "Then you took off everything that was lying on it?" 

"Oh, yes." 

Violet continued to stare down at the blotter. Then impetuously: 

"Put them back in their accustomed places." 

Hetty obeyed. 

Violet continued to look at them, then slowly stretched out her hand, but soon let it fall again with an 
air of discouragement. Certainly the missing document was not in the ink-pot or the mucilage bottle. 
Yet something made her stoop again over the pad and subject it to the closest scrutiny. 

"If only nothing had been touched!" she inwardly sighed. But she let no sign of her discontent escape 
her lips, simply exclaiming as she glanced up at the towering spaces overhead: "The books! the books! 
Nothing remains but for you to call up all the servants, or get men from the outside and, beginning at 
one end— I should say the upper one—take down every book standing within reach of a woman of 
Mrs. Quintard's height." 

"Hear first what Mrs. Quintard has to say about that," interrupted the woman as that lady entered in a 
flutter of emotion springing from more than one cause. 

"The young lady thinks that we should remove the books," Hetty observed, as her mistress's eye 
wandered to hers from Violet's abstracted countenance. 

"Useless. If we were to undertake to do that, Carlos would be here before half the job was finished. 
Besides, Hetty must have told you my extreme aversion to nicely bound books. I will not say that when 
awake I never place my hand on one, but once in a state of somnambulism, when every natural whim 
has full control, I am sure that I never would. There is a reason for my prejudice. I was not always rich. 
I once was very poor. It was when I was first married and long before Clement had begun to make his 



fortune. I was so poor then that frequently I went hungry, and what was worse saw my little daughter 
cry for food. And why? Because my husband was a bibliomaniac. He would spend on fine editions 
what would have kept the family comfortable. It is hard to believe, isn’t it? I have seen him bring home 
a Grolier when the larder was as empty as that box; and it made me hate books so, especially those of 
extra fine binding, that I have to tear the covers off before I can find courage to read them." 

O life! life! how fast Violet was learning it! 

"I can understand your idea, Mrs. Quintard, but as everything else has failed, I should make a mistake 
not to examine these shelves. It is just possible that we may be able to shorten the task very materially; 
that we may not have to call in help, even. To what extent have they been approached, or the books 
handled, since you discovered the loss of the paper we are looking for?" 

"Not at all. Neither of us went near them." This from Hetty. 

"Nor any one else?" 

"No one else has been admitted to the room. We locked both doors the moment we felt satisfied that the 
will had been left here." 

"That's a relief. Now I may be able to do something. Hetty, you look like a very strong woman, and I, 
as you see, am very little. Would you mind lifting me up to these shelves? I want to look at them. Not at 
the books, but at the shelves themselves." 

The wondering woman stooped and raised her to the level of the shelf she had pointed out. Violet 
peered closely at it and then at the ones just beneath. 

"Am I heavy?" she asked; "if not, let me see those on the other side of the door." 

Hetty carried her over. 

Violet inspected each shelf as high as a woman of Mrs. Quintard's stature could reach, and when on her 
feet again, knelt to inspect the ones below. 

"No one has touched or drawn anything from these shelves in twenty-four hours," she declared. "The 
small accumulation of dust along their edges has not been disturbed at any point. It was very different 
with the table-top. That shows very plainly where you had moved things and where you had not." 

"Was that what you were looking for? Well, I never!" 

Violet paid no heed; she was thinking and thinking very deeply. 

Hetty turned towards her mistress, then quickly back to Violet, whom she seized by the arm. 

"What's the matter with Mrs. Quintard?" she hurriedly asked. "If it were night, I should think that she 
was in one of her spells." 


Violet started and glanced where Hetty pointed. Mrs. Quintard was within a few feet of them, but as 
oblivious of their presence as though she stood alone in the room. Possibly, she thought she did. With 



fixed eyes and mechanical step she began to move straight towards the table, her whole appearance of a 
nature to make Hetty's blood run cold, but to cause that of Violet's to bound through her veins with 
renewed hope. 

"The one thing I could have wished!" she murmured under her breath. "She has fallen into a trance. She 
is again under the dominion of her idea. If we watch and do not disturb her she may repeat her action of 
last night, and herself show where she has put this precious document." 

Meanwhile Mrs. Quintard continued to advance. A moment more, and her smooth white locks caught 
the ruddy glow centred upon the chair standing in the hollow of the table. Words were leaving her lips, 
and her hand, reaching out over the blotter, groped among the articles scattered there till it settled on a 
large pair of shears. 

"Listen," muttered Violet to the woman pressing close to her side. "You are acquainted with her voice; 
catch what she says if you can." 

Hetty could not; an undistinguishable murmur was all that came to her ears. 

Violet took a step nearer. Mrs. Quintard's hand had left the shears and was hovering uncertainly in the 
air. Her distress was evident. Her head, no longer steady on her shoulders, was turning this way and 
that, and her tones becoming inarticulate. 

"Paper! I want paper" burst from her lips in a shrill unnatural cry. 

But when they listened for more and watched to see the uncertain hand settle somewhere, she suddenly 
came to herself and turned upon them a startled glance, which speedily changed into one of the utmost 
perplexity. 

"What am I doing here?" she asked. "I have a feeling as if I had almost seen—almost touched—oh, it's 
gone! and all is blank again. Why couldn't I keep it till I knew—" Then she came wholly to herself and, 
forgetting even the doubts of a moment since, remarked to Violet in her old tremulous fashion: 

"You asked us to pull down the books? But you've evidently thought better of it." 

"Yes, I have thought better of it." Then, with a last desperate hope of re-arousing the visions lying 
somewhere back in Mrs. Quintard's troubled brain, Violet ventured to observe: "This is likely to resolve 
itself into a psychological problem, Mrs. Quintard. Do you suppose that if you fell again into the 
condition of last night, you would repeat your action and so lead us yourself to where the will lies 
hidden?" 

"Possibly; but it may be weeks before I walk again in my sleep, and meanwhile Carlos will have 
arrived, and Clement, possibly, died. My nephew is so low that the doctor is coming back at midnight. 
Miss Strange, Clement is a man in a thousand. He says he wants to see you. Would you be willing to 
accompany me to his room for a moment? He will not make many more requests and I will take care 
that the interview is not prolonged." 

"I will go willingly. But would it not be better to wait—" 

"Then you may never see him at all." 



"Very well; but I wish I had some better news to give." 

"That will come later. This house was never meant for Carlos. Hetty, you will stay here. Miss Strange, 
let us go now." 

"You need not speak; just let him see you." 

Violet nodded and followed Mrs. Quintard into the sick-room. 

The sight which met her eyes tried her young emotions deeply. Staring at her from the bed, she saw two 
piercing eyes over whose brilliance death as yet had gained no control. Clements's soul was in that 
gaze; Clement halting at the brink of dissolution to sound the depths behind him for the hope which 
would make departure easy. Would he see in her, a mere slip of a girl dressed in fashionable clothes and 
bearing about her all the marks of social distinction, the sort of person needed for the task upon the 
success of which depended his darlings' future? She could hardly expect it. Yet as she continued to 
meet his gaze with all the seriousness the moment demanded, she beheld those burning orbs lose some 
of their demand and the fingers, which had lain inert upon the bedspread, flutter gently and move as if 
to draw attention to his wife and the three beautiful children clustered at the foot-board. 

He had not spoken nor could she speak, but the solemnity with which she raised her right hand as to a 
listening Heaven called forth upon his lips what was possibly his last smile, and with the memory of 
this faint expression of confidence on his part, she left the room, to make her final attempt to solve the 
mystery of the missing document. 

Facing the elderly lady in the hall, she addressed her with the force and soberness of one leading a 
forlorn hope: 

"I want you to concentrate your mind upon what I have to say to you. Do you think you can do this?" 

"I will try," replied the poor woman with a backward glance at the door which had just been closed 
upon her. 

"What we want," said she, "is, as I stated before, an insight into the workings of your brain at the time 
you took the will from the safe. Try and follow what I have to say, Mrs. Quintard. Dreams are no longer 
regarded by scientists as prophecies of the future or even as spontaneous and irrelevant conditions of 
thought, but as reflections of a near past, which can almost without exception be traced back to the 
occurrences which caused them. Your action with the will had its birth in some previous line of thought 
afterwards forgotten. Let us try and find that thought. Recall, if you can, just what you did or read 
yesterday." 

Mrs. Quintard looked frightened. 

"But, I have no memory," she objected. "I forget quickly, so quickly that in order to fulfill my 
engagements I have to keep a memorandum of every day's events. Yesterday? yesterday? What did I do 
yesterday? I went downtown for one thing, but I hardly know where." 


Perhaps your memorandum of yesterday's doings will help you. 



"I will get it. But it won't give you the least help. I keep it only for my own eye, and—" 

"Never mind; let me see it." 

And she waited impatiently for it to be put in her hands. 

But when she came to read the record of the last two days, this was all she found: 

Saturday: Mauretania nearly due. I must let Mr. Delahunt know today that he's wanted here to-morrow. 
Hetty will try on my dresses. Says she has to alter them. Mrs. Peabody came to lunch, and we in such 
trouble! Had to go down street. Errand for Clement. The will, the will! I think of nothing else. Is it safe 
where it is? No peace of mind till to-morrow. Clement better this afternoon. Says he must live till 
Carlos gets back; not to triumph over him, but to do what he can to lessen his disappointment. My good 
Clement! 

So nervous, I went to pasting photographs, and was forgetting all my troubles when Hetty brought in 
another dress to try on. 

Quiet in the great house, during which the clock on the staircase sent forth seven musical peals. To 
Violet waiting alone in the library, they acted as a summons. She was just leaving the room, when the 
sound of hubbub in the hall below held her motionless in the doorway. An automobile had stopped in 
front, and several persons were entering the house, in a gay and unseemly fashion. As she stood 
listening, uncertain of her duty, she perceived the frenzied figure of Mrs. Quintard approaching. As she 
passed by, she dropped one word: "Carlos!" Then she went staggering on, to disappear a moment later 
down the stairway. 

This vision lost, another came. This time it was that of Clements's wife leaning from the marble 
balustrade above, the shadow of approaching grief battling with the present terror in her perfect 
features. Then she too withdrew from view and Violet, left for the moment alone in the great hall, 
stepped back into the library and began to put on her hat. 

The lights had been turned up in the grand salon and it was in this scene of gorgeous colour that Mrs. 
Quintard came face to face with Carlos Pelacios. Those who were witness to her entrance say that she 
presented a noble appearance, as with the resolution of extreme desperation she stood waiting for his 
first angry attack. 

He, a short, thick-set, dark man, showing both in features and expression the Spanish blood of his 
paternal ancestors, started to address her in tones of violence, but changed his note, as he met her eye, 
to one simply sardonic. 

"You here!" he began. "I assure you, madame, that it is a pleasure which is not without its 
inconveniences. Did you not receive my cable-gram requesting this house to be made ready for my 
occupancy?" 

"I did." 

"Then why do I find guests here? They do not usually precede the arrival of their host." 

"Clement is very ill—" 



"So much the greater reason that he should have been removed—" 

"You were not expected for two days yet. You cabled that you were coming on the Mauretania." 

"Yes, I cabled that. Elisabetta,"—this to his wife standing silently in the background—"we will go to 
the Plaza for tonight. At three o'clock tomorrow we shall expect to find this house in readiness for our 
return. Later, if Mrs. Quintard desires to visit us we shall be pleased to receive her. But"—this to Mrs. 
Quintard herself—"you must come without Clement and the kids." 

Mrs. Quintard's rigid hand stole up to her throat. 

"Clement is dying. He is failing hourly," she murmured. "He may not live till morning." 

Even Carlos was taken aback by this. "Oh, well!" said he, "we will give you two days." 

Mrs. Quintard gasped, then she walked straight up to him. "You will give us all the time his condition 
requires and more, much more. He is the real owner of this house, not you. My brother left a will 
bequeathing it to him. You are my nephew's guests, and not he yours. As his representative I entreat 
you and your wife to remain here until you can find a home to your mind." 

The silence seethed. Carlos had a temper of fire and so had his wife. But neither spoke, till he had 
gained sufficient control over himself to remark without undue rancour: 

"I did not think you had the wit to influence your brother to this extent; otherwise, I should have cut my 
travels short." Then harshly: "Where is this will?" 

"It will be produced." But the words faltered. 

Carlos glanced at the man standing behind his wife; then back at Mrs. Quintard. 

"Wills are not scribbled off on deathbeds; or if they are, it needs something more than a signature to 
legalize them. I don't believe in this trick of a later will. Mr. Cavanagh"—here he indicated the 
gentleman accompanying them—"has done my father's business for years, and he assured me that the 
paper he holds in his pocket is the first, last, and only expression of your brother's wishes. If you are in 
a position to deny this, show us the document you mention; show us it at once, or inform us where and 
in whose hands it can be found." 

"That, for—for reasons I cannot give, I must refuse to do at present. But I am ready to swear—" 

A mocking laugh cut her short. Did it issue from his lips or from those of his highstrung and unfeeling 
wife? It might have come from either; there was cause enough. 

"Oh!" she faltered, "may God have mercy!" and was sinking before their eyes, when she heard her 
name, called from the threshold, and, looking that way, saw Hetty beaming upon her, backed by a little 
figure with a face so radiant that instinctively her hand went out to grasp the folded sheet of paper 
Hetty was seeking to thrust upon her. 


Ah!" she cried, in a great voice, "you will not have to wait, nor Clement either. Here is the will! The 



children have come into their own." And she fell at their feet in a dead faint. 

"Where did you find it? Oh! where did you find it? I have waited a week to know. When, after Carlos's 
sudden departure, I stood beside Clement's death-bed and saw from the look he gave me that he could 
still feel and understand, I told him that you had succeeded in your task and that all was well with us. 
But I was not able to tell him how you had succeeded or in what place the will had been found; and he 
died, unknowing. But we may know, may we not, now that he is laid away and there is no more talk of 
our leaving this house?" 

Violet smiled, but very tenderly, and in a way not to offend the mourner. They were sitting in the 
library—the great library which was to remain in Clement's family after all—and it amused her to 
follow the dreaming lady's glances as they ran in irrepressible curiosity over the walls. Had Violet 
wished, she could have kept her secret forever. These eyes would never have discovered it. 

But she was of a sympathetic temperament, our Violet, so after a moment's delay, during which she 
satisfied herself that little, if anything, had been touched in the room since her departure from it a week 
before, she quietly observed: 

"You were right in persisting that you hid it in this room. It was here I found it. Do you notice that 
photograph on the mantel which does not stand exactly straight on its easel?" 

"Yes." 

"Supposing you take it down. You can reach it, can you not?" 

"Oh, yes. But what—" 

"Lift it down, dear Mrs. Quintard; and then turn it round and look at its back." 

Agitated and questioning, the lady did as she was bid, and at the first glance gave a cry of surprise, if 
not of understanding. The square of brown paper, acting as a backing to the picture, was slit across, 
disclosing a similar one behind it which was still intact. 

"Oh! was it hidden in here?" she asked. 

"Very completely," assented Violet. "Pasted in out of sight by a lady who amuses herself with mounting 
and framing photographs. Usually, she is conscious of her work, but this time she performed her task in 
a dream." 

Mrs. Quintard was all amazement. 

"I don't remember touching these pictures," she declared. "I never should have remembered. You are a 
wonderful person. Miss Strange. How came you to think these photographs might have two backings? 
There was nothing to show that this was so." 


I will tell you, Mrs. Quintard. You helped me. 
I helped you?" 



"Yes. You remember the memorandum you gave me? In it you mentioned pasting photographs. But this 
was not enough in itself to lead me to examine those on the mantel, if you had not given me another 
suggestion a little while before. We did not tell you this, Mrs. Quintard, at the time, but during the 
search we were making here that day, you had a lapse into that peculiar state which induces you to walk 
in your sleep. It was a short one, lasting but a moment, but in a moment one can speak, and, this you 
did—" 

"Spoke?I spoke?" 

"Yes, you uttered the word 'paper!' not the paper, but 'paper!' and reached out towards the shears. 
Though I had not much time to think of it then, afterwards upon reading your memorandum I recalled 
your words, and asked myself if it was not paper to cut, rather than to hide, you wanted. If it was to cut, 
and you were but repeating the experience of the night before, then the room should contain some 
remnants of cut paper. Had we seen any? Yes, in the basket, under the desk we had taken out and 
thrown back again a strip or so of wrapping paper, which, if my memory did not fail me, showed a 
clean-cut edge. To pull this strip out again and spread it flat upon the desk was the work of a minute, 
and what I saw led me to look all over the room, not now for the folded document, but for a square of 
brown paper, such as had been taken out of this larger sheet. Was I successful? Not for a long while, but 
when I came to the photographs on the mantel and saw how nearly they corresponded in shape and size 
to what I was looking for, I recalled again your fancy for mounting photographs and felt that the 
mystery was solved. 

"A glance at the back of one of them brought disappointment, but when I turned about its mate— You 
know what I found underneath the outer paper. You had laid the will against the original backing and 
simply pasted another one over it. 

"That the discovery came in time to cut short a very painful interview has made me joyful for a week. 
"And now may I see the children?" 


The Pleasure of Visual Form II 

by James Sully 

Popular Science Monthly Vo lume 17 May 1880 

HAVING thus determined what means of appreciating formal elements and relations are at the 
command of the eye, our next inquiry will naturally be, What modes of aesthetic intuition—in other 
words, what intellectual perceptions of pleasing and beautiful relations of form—are possible by help 
of these means? Fortunately, this side of the subject has been pretty fully investigated already, and I 
shall be able to pass it over with a very few words. 

I here assume, what is agreed on by most writers, that beauty of form—so far as it is independent of 
sensuous pleasure on the one hand, and pleasures of association and suggestion on the other, is 
resolvable into the presence of a certain order among manifold details, which order is commonly 
spoken of as unity in variety. With respect, first of all, to the way in which the element of variety and 
contrast presents itself in visible form, a word or two will suffice. Direction and magnitude of lines, 
degree of change of direction, whether appearing as an angle or as a curve, each offers a field for the 





perception of difference and contrast. And each figure formed by a single arrangement of lines may, in 
its turn, become an element of variety in a larger scheme. It is worth noting that these elements of 
variety may be indefinitely present to the mind, as in the perception of all relations of distance and 
direction between points which are not connected by lines. The appreciation of superficial and solid, as 
distinguished from linear form, clearly involves a countless number of such less definite elements of 
visual perception. 

The study of the various modes of securing a pleasing unity in visual form is a little more intricate. 
Speaking roughly, one may say that there are three distinguishable moments or aspects in this unity— 
namely, continuity of parts one with another; then common correlation with some one dominant 
element, which is usually the central one; and, finally, similarity and equality of parts. A word or two 
must suffice in illustrating each of these aspects: 

1. We have found a reason for introducing continuity of lines into pleasing form in the nature of ocular 
movement. Over and above the feeling of smooth transition thus given, a continuous as opposed to a 
broken arrangement is at once felt to be a unity. The movement of the eye around a contour, to the point 
from which it set out, yields a peculiar feeling of gratification which may be called a sense of 
completeness.[1] The special aesthetic value of contour is seen in the custom of accentuating it in 
decorative designs by means of ornamental appendages. It is evident that this feeling for the aesthetic 
value of continuity in form will be developed by experience, which leads us to look on continuity of 
parts and contour as an essential factor in the unity of objects. 

2. Another mode of unity in form closely related to continuity is common connection with one principal 
element of form, and more particularly with a dominant central feature. For the resting eye, as for the 
moving, the arrangement of parts about a center has a special value as supplying the most natural mode 
of percipient activity. Owing, indeed, to the structure of the retina, the center of an object or group of 
objects is naturally raised to a place of honor. [2] The eye is instinctively disposed to connect all parts of 
a design with some central element, and the recognition of such a common connection with a center 
gives to a design the artistic charm of unity. The most natural central element is, of course, a point, and 
there are many pleasing forms both in nature and in art which owe a part of their aesthetic value to the 
presence of such a connecting point. The circular and stellar or radiating forms, the scroll or volute, 
clearly have this central dominating factor. In many cases, however, the central element is a line or 
even some simple figure. Thus, all arrangements about an axis, as the forms of trees, flowers, and 
stems, and all like patterns, are pleasing. In decorative art, again, a central feature is frequently supplied 
in the shape of some small circle or rectilinear figure. 

3. The third aspect of unity, similarity of parts, includes likeness of direction, equality of magnitudes, 
proportion, etc. All pleasing forms present similarities of direction, simple and compound, and the 
characteristic beauty of many forms, both in nature and in art, is traceable in part to the prominence of 
some one element of direction. Thus the various charms of the forms of cedar and birch among trees, 
and of the Romanesque and Gothic among architectural styles, are partly due to the predominance of 
some characteristic feature of form, as the horizontal or drooping line, the rounded or pointed arch. 

The sense of equality enters into geometry much more prominently than into visual art; yet it is is not 
excluded from the latter, it only appears in a more disguised way. All equalities of magnitude among 
lines, surfaces, etc., are, to speak with Fechner, above the threshold of enjoyment, and the study of art 
in all its branches shows how considerable this enjoyment is. Among the equalities to which the 
aesthetically cultivated eye is specially susceptible are those in change of direction, whether angular or 
curvilinear. In all regular rectilinear figures equality of angle is appreciated as well as that of linear 



magnitude. The beauty of uniform curves and of undulating lines rests in part on a feeling for this 
factor of regular and equal change. 

That relations of proportion enter into beautiful form is allowed by all. A technically trained eye may 
recognize, and perhaps enjoy, simple numerical ratios among magnitudes in lines, etc., but this factor 
does not appear to enter, in a conscious way at least, into ordinary aesthetic appreciation of form. We 
hardly experience any addition of enjoyment in learning that the ratio of the axes of a pleasing oval is 2 
: 1. So far as conscious reflection can tell us, our enjoyment of proportion rests on a vague estimation 
of one magnitude in relation to another. But, though this relation is not numerically appreciated, it is 
very exactly estimated. Our enjoyment of the subtile relations of linear magnitude which enter into the 
beauty of a refined face shows how delicate this quantitative appreciation really is. 

It is to be observed, further, that this fine sense of proportion among the various parts of a visible form 
includes a recognition more or less distinct of an equality between relations of magnitude. And it is this 
fact which brings the sense of proportion under the head of a feeling for similarity and equality. This is 
plain enough in the case of all imitative forms. The recognition of a face by means of a miniature 
portrait is really an example of a very fine perception of equalities of relation, for it rests on a distinct 
appreciation of the relative linear magnitudes and distances of the several features, and on a perception 
of the identity of these relations with all changes in absolute magnitude. 

It is hardly less certain that the sense of proportion in art, when not thus based on a knowledge of the 
relations of natural objects, really implies a like recognition of identity of quantitative relations. The 
enjoyment of a due proportion between the breadth and length of a column, or among the numerous 
details of a Gothic church, springs from a recognition of the correspondence of the perceived relations 
with some conceived relations, which supply an ideal standard of proportion. This mental standard may 
repose either on a sense of utility or fitness of parts to a ruling end, on custom, or finally (in the case of 
the freer forms) on a vague feeling for the relative aesthetic importance of the several features as parts 
of a pleasing and well-balanced whole. If the eye has this delicate sense for quantitative relation, there 
is nothing intrinsically unreasonable in the doctrine put forth by Zeising, and partially countenanced by 
Fechner, that a special aesthetic value belongs to the division of a line into two unequal parts, of which 
the lesser shall be to the greater as this to the sum of the two or the whole. There is no numerical 
calculation involved here, and the only question to be asked is whether the eye really does prefer this 
peculiar division of parts, which Zeising calls "the golden section," and, if so, whether this is due to a 
sense of the quality of the ratios just named. 

That the fact is as Zeising contends seems probable from Fechner's own investigations, in which he 
compares the different proportions of a large number of commonly recurring forms in ornaments, etc., 
where there is no apparent need of resorting to one mode of division rather than another. But does it 
follow that this customary preference involves a conscious comparison of the ratios here specified? In 
the case of a cruciform ornament, for instance, does the eye, however vaguely, sum together the vertical 
and horizontal magnitudes in the way supposed? May there not be a reason for choosing this particular 
division of a whole into parts, besides this hypothetical perception of an equality of ratios? I think there 
may be. It is noteworthy that, according to Zeising, the dimensions of the human figure illustrate this 
mode of proportion; and the question naturally arises whether this most frequent and most impressive 
object of contemplation may not have supplied a norm or ideal standard of proportion, to which we are 
apt to resort when there is no reason for selecting any other. 


These three aspects or moments represent the most abstract principles of unity of form. In practice, 
these principles commonly combine and blend one with another. This may be seen by a reference to 



what is known as symmetrical arrangement. 


A symmetrical division of parts aims at presenting a number of continuous features under certain 
aspects of contrast and similarity in relation to some central element. Each element of the design is 
balanced against some other element opposed to it in direction (that is, from the center), but resembling 
it in respect of magnitude and distance from the center. It thus supplies a large amount of the element of 
unity, and is indeed the most regular of all forms. 

The most perfectly symmetrical figure is that which is so in respect of each pair of opposite sides or 
directions, as the rectangle, the polygon with even number of sides, the circle, etc. But such 
arrangements are apt to be too stiffly regular for art, which, needing abundance of freedom and variety, 
usually contents itself with symmetry in one direction, namely, bilateral symmetry. Why symmetry in 
an horizontal direction should please rather than in a vertical or any other direction will be explained 
further on. 

It may still be objected that I am confounding art and science, and giving to unity and regularity an 
exaggerated aesthetic importance. This objection will, I think, be largely obviated by the observation, 
which I have hitherto postponed, that the uniting element is often present in an ideal manner only, 
suggested to the mind rather than directly presented. Thus the continuity of a form has sometimes to be 
appreciated by help of an ideal completion. For example, a crescent may please the eye because it is so 
easily expanded by the imagination into a whole circle. Much more frequently does the central element 
of a design need to be supplied by the mind of the spectator. The beauty of an undulating and of a spiral 
curve rests' in part on a vague representation of the central axis, about which its seemingly free 
movements arrange themselves in so simple an order. In many symmetrical arrangements, too, as those 
of the human figure, the central element to which all relations are more or less consciously referred has 
to be put into the figure by the mind. 

The value of such subjectively restored elements of unity is seen in a striking way in the fact that the 
feeling for order and unity may be satisfied when there is only an approximation to a regular 
arrangement. The eye, like the ear, can easily bear departures from rigid regularity, if only it is able in a 
rough and general way to group the details under relations of equality and symmetry. This it does in 
those freer forms of sculpture and painting which mark a high development of art. Provided this 
departure of form does not appear to the eye as an error, as a failure to reach perfect exactness—that is 
to say, provided it is seen to be intended and is felt to be justified—the fact of approximation yields an 
appreciable enjoyment. The visual imagination here supplements the visual sense, and sees a rightness 
where the latter alone would see but error. 

It is easy to see, by help of this principle, that all the visual arts seek in some degree to satisfy the eye's 
feeling for form. In some arts, as painting, the element of form is no doubt a good deal subordinated to 
the exigencies of imitation, and of a wide picturesque variety of detail. Even in sculpture, perfect 
regularity of form is in the higher stages of art development sacrificed in favor of variety of treatment 
and natural ease. In truth, the progress of art is largely a progress in freedom of treatment, as we may 
see by comparing the rigid symmetry of Cimabue with the graceful ease of Raphael, or the stiff 
regularity of early Greek sculpture with the freedom of the later and better work. Yet, while the 
principles of form become less conspicuous, they are not wholly abandoned. A Madonna of Raphael 
may suggest the pyramidical form which an earlier altar-piece so naively forces on our attention. In 
other words, in the best periods of art, form only disguises itself, becomes more a matter of imaginative 
reconstruction, and appeals to a finer kind of aesthetic perception. One may add that every now and 
again the artist will distinctly aim at satisfying the eye's feeling for form by what may almost seem a 



childish device. Even a Turner does not disdain to please the eye by introducing into his pictures 
accidental repetitions of form in different objects. [3] 

All good art thus does homage to the principle of form. One may even go further, and say that the 
characteristic effect of asymmetry, illustrated in many Japanese designs, is really due to a just feeling 
for form. Like discords and occasional suspensions of tone interval and equal time in music, such 
irregularities owe their piquancy to the very sense of a law that is broken, though not violently, but, so 
to speak, in childish freakishness. 

In this brief analysis of the direct factor in pleasing visual form, I have regarded the immediate activity 
of the eye as something ultimate, only referring now and again to the effects of habit in facilitating 
certain kinds of motor activity. But modern psychological ideas will enable us to explain to some extent 
how the eye has come to be so constituted as to take pleasure in the kinds of activity just described. 
There is no room here for more than a brief elucidation of this aspect of the subject. 

The doctrine of evolution leads us to view an organ of perception, together with its customary modes of 
action, as slowly determined by the action of the environment and the needs of practical life. A part of 
this operation goes on in the individual life, having as its result the selection of the habitual actions as 
the most easy and most agreeable. A part requires the life of the race for its carrying out, and has for its 
product a certain innate structure and disposition. The modes of agreeable visual perception illustrate 
these processes of adaptation to the conditions of practical life. Thus, as I have already hinted in 
passing, the eye's preference for the horizontal direction, for symmetrical movements of convergence, 
and so on, may possibly be explained as the result of habits determined by the greater utility of these 
particular movements. And it is probable, as Wundt suggests, that the innate peculiarities of the eye's 
mechanism which favor certain kinds of movement, as horizontal, and those from the center of the 
field, are themselves the result of long processes of racial adaptation. 

What applies to the most natural and agreeable modes of ocular movement, applies also to the more 
pleasurable modes of the higher intellectual appreciation of form. The very feeling for unity of form in 
any shape is probably related to those deep wants of our existence which have determined the structure 
of our intellectual organ to be what it is. And, in the case of the aesthetic value of the several modes of 
this unity, the action of the environment becomes apparent. Thus, for example, the natural instinct of 
the cultivated eye to look for a well-marked contour, as well as for a central element of repose, in a 
design, may be regarded as the result of ingrained habits, determined by the conditions of a distinct 
visual grasp and recognition of objects in every-day life. So the desire of the eye for proportion seems 
to be an outgrowth of a habit of attending to relative magnitude, a habit that is clearly connected with 
the paramount importance of identifying objects at different distances from the eye; [4] and, as I have 
already had occasion to observe, the popular preference for certain ratios of magnitude may be due to a 
habit of making the proportions of the human figure, that most impressive and carefully observed form, 
a special standard of measurement. 

The aesthetic value of symmetry, and more especially bilateral symmetry, illustrates in a striking way 
this action of the environment and of habit in determining our most pleasurable modes of activity. Mr. 
Grant Allen has recently remarked on this fact ("Mind," Number XV.), but without any special 
reference to bilateral symmetry. Not only do most organic forms present such a bilateral symmetry, but 
the forms of inanimate nature, as mountain and valley, show this same relation. The very action of the 
physical forces determining the configuration of the earth's surface tends to produce a bilaterally 
symmetrical arrangement, as we may see by the simple experiment of throwing down a heap of pebbles 
or sand on the ground. Over and above this the ends of support, and the utilities of life in general, serve 



to give bilateral symmetry a high practical value. Most of the products of the useful arts, from 
architecture down to the art of constructing common utensils, possess this bilateral symmetry. This 
prevalence of the relation, in objects of daily perception, would serve to fix a habit of looking for 
symmetry as the normal form of things. In other words, bilateral symmetry would tend to become, to 
speak after Kant, a sort of a priori form of aesthetic intuition. 

But this direct factor is, after all, only one feature of visual form, which, in concrete aesthetic 
perception, combines with other indirect or associated elements. Over and above the direct action of the 
environment, and of customary experience in producing an instinctive preference of the eye for some 
kinds of activity, there is an indirect action of experience in attaching to certain elements and 
arrangements of form an aesthetic value by reason of associated feelings and ideas. This second great 
factor in visual form has received a fair amount of attention, and it does not call for more than a hasty 
reference here. 

C. Associated Factor.—So far as forms are strictly non-imitative, and not determined by any needs of 
fitness to some recognized practical end, the associated factor must reside in certain comparatively 
abstract qualities. These are in the main resolvable into two classes—those aesthetic aspects which 
depend on association with touch and movement, and those which involve an idea of human skill. [5] 

If tactual and muscular experiences (other than those of the ocular muscles) are organically embodied 
into our customary visual perceptions, we shall be prepared to find that the pleasurable side of visual 
form embraces elements drawn from this region. In truth, all the valued features of form may be said to 
involve such extraneous experiences. The superior importance of the vertical and horizontal directions, 
the specially restful character of the horizontal, and the aspiring aspect of the vertical, the voluptuous 
nature of the curve as opposed to the severity of the straight line, point to the deeper and fuller 
experiences of movement, muscular exertion, and repose, which we obtain apart from the eye. Even the 
value of bilateral symmetry for the eye may owe something to that well-marked rhythmic contrast of 
right and left, which the movements of the tactual organ yield to us. Again, it is easy to see that the 
various charm of distance, the wooing character of the remote and retiring, and the stimulating aspect 
of the near and prominent (reflected in a degree in the different effects of convex and concave surface), 
and the sublime suggestions of great height, all draw their material from experiences of the greater 
motor organs. So, too, our larger muscular experiences, with their new feeling of resistance and distinct 
sense of force, furnish elements to our appreciation of fragile grace appearing to ask for support, and of 
all stability of form. Lastly, the residue of tactile experience (alone or in combination with muscular 
sense) are traceable plainly enough in the charm of smooth and rounded surface, of that characteristic 
quality of sculpture which Mr. Ruskin has well called its "bossiness."[6] 

The second class of aesthetically valuable suggestions in the visual perception of form are those of 
human skill. Man is a constructive animal, and his habits of construction lead him, as Mr. Grant Allen 
has observed, in the essay already spoken of, to view all forms in nature, as well as in art, in relation to 
the degree of skill needed to produce them.[7] Thus a perfectly straight line, even in nature, irresistibly 
calls up a vague consciousness of artistic finish. The peculiar charm of all smaller and more delicate 
forms rests in part on this vague feeling of fine workmanship. So, too, all perfect regularity and 
symmetry satisfies this feeling for perfection of handicraft. And, on the other side, departures from 
regularity, when they suggest the idea of bad workmanship, are, as I have already remarked, distinctly 
unpleasant. 


In addition to these widespread abstract associations with form, there are more circumscribed and 
concrete associations depending on a vague resemblance to some agreeable natural form. Of these 



associations the suggestions of human form constitute the most valuable aesthetic element. The supreme 
interest of the human presence makes us ever ready to see analogies to the human attitude and mode of 
movement in inanimate nature, and so we fall into the habit of attributing a quasi-human interest to the 
drooping plant, the stalwart tree rejoicing in its battles with the wind, and the venerable mountain 
looking down on our lower earth with an expression of Jovian calm. Art, when not distinctly imitative, 
owes something to these vague suggestions. Thus, we are disposed to transform supporting columns 
into caryatides before art itself transforms them for us. Next to the human figure, other of the more 
beautiful organic forms may furnish such associations to the eye. Thus, the Corinthian capital, and 
forms frequently found in ornamental design, please the eye in part through a vague feeling of their 
plant-like character. 

The reader may perhaps expect us to assign the relative values to these various factors in agreeable 
form. But psychology is not yet a quantitative science; and, this being so, aesthetics must be content 
with enumerating the elements, without seeking to measure exactly their relative values. I have insisted 
on the presence of a direct sensuous element in visual form apart from the pleasures of light and shade. 
In daily experience we may not be aware of the pleasure which ocular movement in its real or ideal 
form is fitted to yield, just because our eye usually attends to these movements only as signs of 
important objective facts. But, when this significance is withdrawn, as in a decorative arabesque 
design, we may easily become aware of the pleasurable character of such movement. And it must be 
supposed that this element enters as a very appreciable factor into the whole delight which sculpture 
and architecture afford us. Even though not a considerable pleasure in isolation from other modes of 
enjoyment, it may contribute a valuable factor to such a compound aesthetic impression.[8] 

But, though emphasizing these elementary motor experiences of the eye as a factor in agreeable form, I 
would not exaggerate their importance. It must be remembered that the experiences of touch and extra¬ 
ocular movement are inseparably embodied with ocular feelings of movement in the eye's perception 
even of form elements, and the former are at least equally valuable with the latter. For the rest, I attach 
much value to the intellectual factor in the appreciation of form—that is, the coordination of numbers 
of these slightly pleasurable elements under agreeable relations of unity and proportion. Taking the 
factors just named as the direct factor, and contrasting them with the less directly associated elements 
as the indirect factor, I should say that the former decidedly outweighs the latter in what we call beauty 
of form. Every beautiful form will, I think, be found to owe its charm in the main either to the specially 
pleasurable character of its elements (ocular or tactual), or to the presence of a large number of distinct 
aspects of variety and unity. The former is the beauty of simple forms, the latter that of intricate forms. 


This is strictly analogous to the satisfaction which the ear derives from melodic movement, setting out 
from a given note (the tonic) and returning to the same. 

It is a distinguishing peculiarity of movements of the eye from the primary position outward, that they 
are attended by no rolling of the eye about the axis of vision. As a consequence of this, the eye, in 
tracing lines which radiate from the center of the field (exactly opposite to it), continues to receive the 
image of the line on the same retinal meridian or series of retinal points, so that at any two successive 
movements the images partly overlap. This fact speaks for the supreme importance of estimating 
direction and distance in relation to the center. 

Mr. Ruskin lays great stress on this effect, which he brings under his "Law of Repetition." 

I know a child that, when three years old, at once recognized the faces of several relatives by means of 
a photograph taken eight years before. The photograph was a carte-de-visite group, in which there were 
just a dozen full-length figures, as well as a good piece of background space. Such a power of 
appreciating form, shown at so early an age, suggests that there may be an innate disposition to 



recognize identity by means of equality of relative magnitude. 

A third class of such general and abstract associations might be constituted by the symbolic aspects or 
the moral and religious suggestions of form (as that of moral rectitude, infinity, etc.), but these are too 
vague and uncertain to require notice here. 

Herder calls sculpture the art of touch in contradistinction to painting, the art of sight. 

This idea of skill will, in the case of the useful arts, take the form of an intuition of a nice adjustment 
of means to ends, and so become a component element in the sense of fitness. 

According to Fechner's principle of cesthetic support, "Vorschule der Aisthetik,"p. 50, et seq. 


City of Owensboro v. Cumberland 
Telephone & Telegraph Company 

Syllabus 
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CITY OF OWENSBORO v. CUMBERLAND TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
Argued: April 22, 1913. — Decided: June 16, 1913 

This case involves the nature and duration of the right of the telephone company to maintain its poles 
and wires upon the streets of the city of Owensboro. The ordinance under which it, or its predecessors 
in right, title, and property, have maintained a telephone system in the city of Owensboro, was passed 
on December 4, 1889. Inasmuch as it contains several provisions which require consideration, it is set 
out in full in the margin. 

Council Proceedings Dec. 4th, 1889. 

Minute Book 'F,' Page 157. 

The following ordinance, after being twice read, was enacted by the following vote, to wit.: Ayes, Mes. 
Borer, Brotherton, Vargeson, Cullon, Higdon, Decker, Noes, None. Viz.: 

Be it ordained by the Mayor and Common Council of Owensboro, Ky.: 

That the Cumberland Telephone Company, its successors and assigns, is authorized and hereby granted 
the right to erect and maintain upon the public streets and alleys of said city any number of telephone 
poles of proper size, straight and shaved, smooth, set plumb and set erect, and any number of wires 
thereon with the right to connect such wires with the building when telephone stations are established, 
provided that such poles shall be located and kept so as not to interfere with the travel upon said streets 
or alleys or the substantial use thereof by the inhabitants of said city. 


Sec. 2. That the said Cumberland Telephone Company shall erect only one line of poles on a street, 





except for the length of one block upon the street upon which the exchange building may be located, 
and where the wires of said company enter such exchange building the said company shall have the 
right to erect and maintain its poles on both sides of such street, and the lowest wire of said telephone 
company shall not be less than twenty-five feet from the ground, except where such wires enter the 
exchange building or telephone stations. 

Nothing in this ordinance contained shall be construed as an exclusive right to said company to erect 
and maintain said poles upon the streets and alleys of said city, and no obstruction shall be placed by 
said company to the erection and maintenance of poles by any other person or company. Such company 
shall enjoy such rights in common with all other persons or companies to whom said city may see 
proper to extend the same right. 

Sec. 3. The said telephone company shall repair all streets and alleys it may enter upon and use for the 
purpose herein provided, which by the acts of said company or persons in its employ shall have become 
injured or damaged or been made unsafe. 

All proper precautions and safeguards shall be used to prevent such use from becoming either injurious 
or annoying to the inhabitants of said city, and should any damage or injury result to any person or 
property by reason of the erection and maintenance of such poles, or the failure to keep the streets and 
alleys in repair as herein required, and said city shall be held liable by reason thereof, such company 
shall pay all damages and costs resulting therefrom to the parties injured, or to the city, if paid by her. 

The grantee under that ordinance at once proceeded to erect its plant and to place its poles and wires 
upon the streets, and it and its successors and assigns have ever since maintained and operated a 
telephone system. The city has used the company's poles for the maintenance of its fire alarm service, 
and has had the benefit of a free public telephone service for municipal purposes. 

In January, 1909, the city council passed an ordinance requiring the telephone company to remove from 
its streets and alleys all of the poles and wires 'within a reasonable time after the passage of the 
ordinance,' and, upon failure to so remove, the mayor was directed to have them removed. This was, 
however, subject to a provision 'that said company shall have the right to purchase from the said city a 
franchise authorizing it to maintain said poles and wires and use same as provided under the laws of the 
state, upon proper conditions, to be prescribed by an ordinance, to be passed upon request of said 
company to the common council of said city.' 

This bill was filed for the purpose of enjoining the enforcement of this ordinance, the contention being 
that it was an impairment of the company's contractual property rights in the streets, and, as such, in 
contravention of the contract and due-process clauses of the Constitution of the United States. Upon a 
final hearing the court below sustained the bill, and permanently enjoined the enforcement of the 
repealing ordinance. 

Messrs. R. S. Todd and George W. Jolly for appellant. 

[Argument of Counsel from pages 62-64 intentionally omitted] 

Messrs. William L. Granbury, Clarence M. Finn, and Hunt Chipley for appellee. 

Statement by Mr. Justice Lurton: 



Mr. Justice Lurton, after making the foregoing statement, delivered the opinion of the court: 


Notes 

This work is in the public domain in the United States because it is a work of the United States federal 
government (see 17U.S.C. 105). 


Nixon, John (1815-1899) 

by Edward Irving Carlyle 

Dictionary of National Biography, 1901 supplement 


NIXON, JOHN (1816-1899), pioneer of the steam-coal trade in South Wales, bom at Barlow in 
Durham on 10 May 1815, was the only son of a tenant farmer of that village. He was educated at the 
village school and at Dr. Bruce's academy at Newcastle-on-Tyne, famous as the training-place of many 
great engineers. Leaving school at the age of fourteen, Nixon was set to farmwork for a time, and 
shortly after was apprenticed to Joseph Gray of Garesfield, the Marquis of Bute's chief mining 
engineer. On the expiry of his indentures he became for two years overman at the Garesfield colliery. 

At the end of this time, in 1839, he undertook a survey of the underground workings of the Dowlais 
Company in South Wales. Some years later he accepted the appointment of mining engineer to an 
English company, working a coal and iron field at Languin near Nantes. He perceived, however, that 
the enterprise was destined to fail, and did not hesitate to inform his employers of his opinion. After 
labouring for some time to carry on a hopeless concern he returned to England. 

During his first visit to Wales Nixon had been impressed by the natural advantages of Welsh coal for 
use in furnaces. On his return from France he found that it was beginning to be used by the Thames 
steamers. He perceived that there was a great opening for it on the Loire, where coal was already 
imported by sea. At the time, however, he was unable to obtain a supply with which to commence a 
trade. Mrs. Thomas of the Graig colliery at Merthyr, who supplied the Thames steamers, was 
disinclined to extend her operations, and Nixon was compelled to return to the north of England. But 
business again taking him to South Wales, he chartered a small vessel, took a cargo of coal to Nantes, 
and distributed it gratuitously among the sugar refineries. He succeeded also in inducing the French 
government to make a trial of it. Its merits were at once perceived; the French government definitely 
adopted it, and a demand was created among the manufactories and on the Loire. Returning to Wales he 
made arrangements for sinking a mine at Werfa to secure an adequate supply. After being on the point 
of failure from lack of capital he obtained assistance and achieved success. Continuing his operations in 
association with other enterprising men of the neighbourhood, he acquired and made many collieries in 
South Wales. In 1897 the output of the Nixon group was 1,250,000 tons a year. Nixon succeeded, after 
a long struggle, in inducing the railway companies of Great Britain to adopt Welsh coal for 
consumption in their locomotives. He had great difficulty also in persuading the Great Western Railway 
Company to patronise the coal traffic, which now forms so large a part of their goods business. Much 
of Nixon's success was due to his improvements in the art of mining. He introduced the 'long wall’ 
system of working in place of the wasteful 'pillar and stall' system, and invented the machine known as 
'Billy Fairplay' for measuring accurately the proportion between large coal and small, which is now in 
universal use. He also made improvements in ventilating and in winding machinery. He was one of the 
original movers in establishing the sliding-scale system, and one of the founders of the Monmouthshire 
and South Wales Coalowners' Association. He was for fifteen years chairman of the earlier South Wales 





Coal Association, and for many years represented Wales in the Mining Association of Great Britain. 
Nixon materially contributed to the growth of Cardiff by inducing leading persons in South Wales to 
petition the trustees of the Marquis of Bute in 1853 for increased dock accommodation, and by 
persuading the trustees, in spite of the objections of their engineer, Sir John Rennie [q. v.], to increase 
the depth of the East Dock. He died in London, on 3 June 1899 at 117 Westboume Terrace, Hyde Park, 
and was buried on 8 June in the Mountain Ash cemetery, Aberdare valley. 

[Vincent's Life of John Nixon, 1900 (with portrait).] 


Romanticism.—Pushkin and Poetry 

The Russian Novelists (1887) by Eugene-Melchior de Vogue, translated by Jane Loring Edmands 
CHAPTER II. 

ROMANTICISM.—PUSHKIN AND POETRY. 

Russia—all Europe, in fact—was now enjoying a period of peace. A truce of twenty-five years lay 
between the great political wars and the important social struggles to come. During these years of 
romanticism, so short and yet so full, between 1815 and 1840 only, all intelligent minds in Russia 
seemed given up to thought, imagination, and poetry. 

Everything in this country develops suddenly. Poets appear in numbers, just as the flowers of the field 
spring forth after the sun's hot rays have melted the snow. At this time poetry seemed to be the 
universal language of men. Only one of this multitude of poets, however, is truly admirable, absorbing 
all the rest in the lustrous rays of his genius,—the glorious Pushkin. 

He was preceded by Zhukovski, who was born twenty years earlier, and who also survived him. No 
critic can deny that Zhukovski was the real originator of romanticism in Russian literature; or that he 
was the first one to introduce it from Germany. His works were numerous. Perfectly acquainted with 
the Greek language, his version of Homer is most admirable. He also wrote several poems in the style 
of Schiller, Goethe, and Uhland ; and many compositions, ballads, etc., all in the German style. He 
touched upon many Russian subjects, themes which Pushkin afterwards took up. In fact, he was to 
Pushkin what Perugino was to Raphael; yet every Russian will declare that the new romanticism of 
that time dates from Pushkin, and is identified with him. Zhukovski was one of those timid spirits 
which are born to be satellites, even though they rise before the sun in the pale dawn ; but they only 
shine with reflected light, and their lustre becomes wholly absorbed in the rays of the rising luminary 
which replaces them. 

I. 

To realize the importance of the part the poets of this period were destined to play, we must remember 
what a very small part of the population of this vast country could be called the educated class. At the 
beginning of the century, the education of the Muscovite aristocracy was confided entirely to the 
Jesuits, who had been powerfully supported by the Emperor Paul. In 1811, Alexander I. replaced these 
foreign educators by native Russians, and founded the Lyceum of Tsarskoe-Selo, after the model of the 
Paris Lyceums. 





Students were admitted according to birth and merit only. Pushkin and Gortchakof were the two who 
most distinguished themselves. The course of study was rather superficial. The stu- dents were on 
intimate terms with the soldiers of the Imperial Guard, and quartered in the imperial palace with them. 
Politics, patriotism, poetry, all together fomented an agitation, which ended with the conspiracy of 
December, 1825. 

Pushkin was at once recognized as a master in this wild throng, and was already famous as a poet. The 
old Derzhavin cast his own mantle upon Pushkin’s shoulders and pronounced him his heir. Pushkin 
possessed the gift of pleasing; but to understand his genius, we must not lose sight of his origin. His 
maternal grandfather was an Abyssinian negro, who had been a slave in the Seraglio of Constantinople, 
was stolen and carried to Russia by a corsair, and adopted by Peter the Great, who made him a general, 
and gave him in marriage to a noble lady of the court. The poet inherited some of his grandfather's 
features ; his thick lips, white teeth, and crisp curly hair. This drop of African blood, falling amid Arctic 
snows, may account for the strong contrasts and exaggerations of his poetic nature, which was a 
remarkable union of impetuosity and melancholy. His youth was passed in a wild whirl of pleasure and 
excess. He incurred while still young the imperial anger, by having written some insolent verses, as 
well as by committing some foolish pranks with some of the saints' images ; and was banished for a 
time to the borders of the Black Sea, where, enchanted by the delicious climate and scenery, his genius 
developed rapidly. He returned not much the wiser, but with his genius fully matured at the age of 
twenty-five. For a few short years following his return, he produced his greatest masterpieces with 
astonish- ing rapidity, and died at thirty-seven in a duel, the victim of an obscure intrigue. He had mar¬ 
ried a very beautiful woman, who was the innocent cause of his death. Lending an ear to certain 
calumnies concerning her, he became furiously jealous, and fought the fatal duel with an officer of the 
Russian guard. 

While we lament his sad fate, we can but reflect that the approach of age brings sadness with it, and 
most of all to a poet. He died young, in the prime of life and in the plenitude of his powers, giving 
promise of future possible masterpieces, with which we always credit such geniuses. 

It is impossible to judge of this man’s works from a review of his character. Though his heart was torn 
by the stormiest passions, he possessed an intellect of the highest order, truly classic in the best sense of 
the word. When his talent became fully matured, form took possession of him rather than color. In his 
best poems, intellect presides over sentiment, and the soul of the artist is laid bare. 

To attempt to quote, to translate his precious words, would be a hopeless task. He himself said : " In my 
opinion, there is nothing more difficult, I might say impossible, than to translate Russian poetry into 
French; concise as our language is, we can never be concise enough." 

In Latin one might possibly be able to express as many thoughts in as few words, and as beautifully. 

The charm vanishes with the translator's touch; besides, the principal object of this book is to show 
how the peculiar type of Russian character is manifested in the works of the Russian writers. Neither do 
I think that Pushkin could aid us much in this study ; although he was no servile imitator, like so many 
of his predecessors, it is none the less true that he drew his material from the great sources of European 
literature. He was educated from a child in French literature. His father knew Moliere by heart, and his 
uncle was a great admirer of Beranger. When he entered the Lyceum he could scarcely speak his 
mother-tongue, but he had been fed with Voltaire from early childhood. His very first verses were 
written in French, and his first Russian rhymes were madrigals on the same themes. In the "Prisoner of 
the Caucasus," written in 1824, we can feel the influence of Byron, whom he calls the "master of his 
thoughts." Gradually he acquired more originality, but it is quite certain that but for Byron some of the 



most important of his poems, such as ’’ Onyegin," " The Bohemians," several of his oriental poems, and 
even his admirable "Poltava," would never have existed. 

During the latter years of his life, he had a passion for history, when he studied the historical dramas of 
Shakespeare. This lie himself acknowledges in the preface to "Boris Godunof," which is a 
Shakespearian drama on a Muscovite subject. In certain prose works he shows unmistakable proofs of 
the influence of Voltaire, as they are written in a style wholly dissimilar to anything in Russian prose. 

The Slavophile party like to imagine that Pushkin, in his "Songs of the Western Slavs," has evoked the 
ancient Russian spirit; while he has merely translated some French verses into Russian. We must 
acknowledge the truth that his works, with the exception of "Onyegin," and a few others, do not exhibit 
any peculiar ethnical stamp. He is influenced at different times, as the case may be, by his 
contemporaries in Germany, England, and France. He expresses universal sentiments, and applies them 
to Russian themes ; but he looks from outside upon the national life, like all his contemporaries in 
letters, artistically free from any influence of his own race. Compare his descriptions of the Caucasus 
with those of Tolsto in "The Cossacks." The poet of 1820 looks upon nature and the Orientals with the 
eye of a Byron or a Lamartine ; while the observer of 1850 regards that spot of Asia as his ancestral 
mother-country, and feels that it partly belongs to him. 

We shall find that Pushkin's successors possess none of his literary qualities. He is as concise as they 
are diffuse; as clear as they are involved. His style is as perfect, elegant, and correct as a Greek bronze ; 
in a word, he has style and good taste, which terms cannot be applied to any of his successors in 
Russian literature. Is it taking away anything from Pushkin to remove him from his race and give him 
to the world and humanity at large? Because he was bom in Russia, there is nothing whatever to prove 
that his works were thereby modified. He would have sung in the self-same way for England, France, 
or Italy. 

But, although he resembles his country so little, he served it well. He stirred its intellectual life more 
effectively than any other writer has done; and it is not too much to call him the Peter the Great of 
Russian literature. The nation gratefully recognizes this debt. To quote one of his own verses : — " The 
monument I have erected for myself is made by no mortal hand ; and the grass will not have time to 
grow in the path that leads to it." 

II. 

Among the group of poets contemporaries of Pushkin only two are really worthy of mention, viz.: 
Griboyedof and Lermontof; but these two, although they died young, gave promise of great genius. 

The first of these left only one comedy, but that is the masterpiece of the Russian drama ("le Mai de 
Trop d'Esprit"). The author, unlike Pushkin, disdained all foreign literature, took pride in all the ancient 
Musco- vite customs, and was Russian to the backbone. He painted the people and the peculiarities of 
his own country only, and so wonderfully well that his sayings have become proverbs. The piece is 
similar to the " Revizor " of Gogol, but, in my opinion, superior to it, being broader in spirit and finer 
in sentiment. Moreover, its satire never will grow old, for it is as appropriate to the pres- ent day as to 
the time for which it was written. 

Returning from Persia, where he had been sent as Russian minister to the Shah, he was mur- dered by a 
party of robbers, at the age of thirty four. 

Lermontof was the poet of the Caucasus, which he made the scene of all his poems. His short life of 



twenty-six years was spent among those mountains ; and he was, like Pushkin, killed in a duel, just as 
he was beginning to be recognized as a worthy successor to him. Byron was also his favorite model, 
whom he, unhappily, strongly resembled in character. His most celebrated poem was "The Demon"; but 
he wrote many most picturesque and fascinating stanzas and short pieces, which are full of tenderness 
and melancholy. Though less harmonious and perfect than Pushkin's, his verses give out sometimes a 
sadder ring. His prose is equal to his poetry, and many of his short sketches, illustrative of Caucasian 
life, possess a subtle charm. 

III. 

Lermontof was the last and most extreme of the poets of the romantic period. The Byronic fever, now 
at its height, was destined soon to die out and disappear. Romanticism sought in history some more 
solid aliment than despair. A reaction set in ; and writers of elegies and ballads turned their attention to 
historical dramas and the picturesque side of human life. From Byron they turned back to Shakespeare, 
the universal Doctor. Pushkin, in his " Boris Godunof," and in the later poems of his mature period, 
devoted himself to this resurrection of the past; and his disciples followed in his wake. The rhetoric of 
the new school, not wholly emancipated from romanticism, was naturally somewhat conven tional. But 
Pushkin became interested in journalism ; and polemics, social reforms, and many other new problems 
arising, helped to make romanticism a thing of the past. The young schools of philosophy found much 
food for thought and controversy. The question of the emancipation of the serfs, raised in the court of 
Alexander I., weighed heavily upon the national conscience. A suffering people cannot be fed upon 
rhetoric. 

In 1836, Tchadayef published his famous "Lettre Philosophique." He was a man of the world, but a 
learned man and a philosopher. The fundamental idea of his paper was that Russia had hitherto been 
but a parasite, feeding upon the rest of Europe, and had contributed of itself nothing useful to 
civilization ; had established no religious reforms, nor allowed any scope for free thought upon the 
leading questions of modern society. He said : — 

"We have in our blood a principle which is hostile to civilization." 

These were strong sentiments coming from the mouth of a Russian ; but they afterwards found many 
echoing voices, which never before had put such crude truths into words. Tchadayef was claimed by 
the liberals as their legitimate father, his "Lettre Philosophique" was made a political pamphlet, and he 
himself was regarded as a revolutionary leader. 

Just at this time, Kant, Schelling, and Hegel were translated, and a great many young Russians now 
studied rationalism at its fountainheads, in the different German universities. The preceding generation, 
which had become intoxicated with sentiment, was followed by a generation devoted to metaphysics. 
This new hobby was ridden with the enthusiasm peculiar to the Russians, and hairs which in Germany 
were split into four parts were subdivided in Moscow into eight. 

A writer nourished on the new doctrines, and who soon became leader of the liberal school, appeared at 
this time, and exercised a strong influence upon literature. It was the critic Bielinski. He was, perhaps, 
the only critic of his country really worthy of the name. He left a voluminous work, a perfect 
encyclopaedia of Russian literature ? rich in wisdom and in ideas, giving a fine historical account of the 
ancient literature, and defining with rare sagacity the tendencies of the new. He threw down many old 
idols, and ridiculed the absurd confidence in the writers of the classic period. In spite of his admiration 
for Pushkin, he points out many of the weak points of romanticism, and seems to fully realize the 



intellectual necessities of his time. The great novelists of modern Russia have been encouraged by his 
advice, and he has certainly shown himself to be a critic in advance of his own time, and the only one 
Russia has produced. The first sketches and tales of Gogol revealed to Bielinski the birth of this new 
art. He declared the age of lyric poetry was past forever, and that the reign of Russian prose romance 
had begun. Everything has justified this great writer's prophecy. Since the time of Pushkin, their 
literature has undergone wonderful developments. The novelists no longer draw from outside sources, 
but from the natal soil, and it is they who will show us what a rich verdure can be produced from under 
those Arctic snows. 


The Queen of Spades, 

by Alexander Pushkin 

The Strand Magazine. Volume I. No. 1 

edited by George Newnes, translated by Anonymous 


[Alexander Sergeivitch Pushkin, the first of the great Russian writers, was born at Moscow on 
Ascension Day, 1799. His father was a Russian nobleman, an officer, a courtier, and a wit, but so fiery- 
tempered that he threw up his commission in a rage at being reprimanded on parade for having used his 
cane to poke the fire. Pushkin's mother was the granddaughter of a negro slave named Abraham 
Hannibal, whom Peter the Great had made a favourite and at last had raised to be an admiral—a piece 
of history stranger than romance. Pushkin’s African descent was visible in his appearance—in his crisp 
black hair, his irregular though mobile features, and his swarthy skin. At school he hated work—his 
sums always made him cry—and he was the ringleader in every prank. When scarcely yet of age he 
wrote an "Ode to Liberty," for which he was condemned to exile in Bessarabia. There for some years 
he continued to pour forth the lofty, fiery, and romantic poems which have caused him to be termed the 
Byron of the North. Besides his poems Pushkin also wrote a striking volume of prose stories, from 
which "The Queen of Spades" is taken. When Nicholas was crowned he was recalled to Court, and in 
1831 he married. For five years he lived in happiness; but the husband of his wife's sister, who was 
named George Danthes, preferred the wife of Pushkin to his own. Pushkin, who was as jealous as 
Othello, challenged Danthes to a duel. On the 29th of January, 1837, the brothers-in-law met with 
pistols at six paces, and Pushkin was shot through the body. Two days afterwards he breathed his last. 
He was buried, at his own desire, at a monastery near his early home, where his grave is still denoted 
by a cross of marble, bearing simply the initials A. S. R] 

THERE was a card party at the rooms of Naroumoff, a lieutenant in the Horse Guards. A long winter 
night had passed unnoticed, and it was five o'clock in the morning when supper was served. The 
winners sat down to table with an excellent appetite; the losers let their plates remain empty before 
them. Little by little, however, with the assistance of the champagne, the conversation became 
animated, and was shared by all. 

"How did you get on this evening, Surin?" said the host to one of his friends. 

"Oh, I lost, as usual. I really have no luck. I play mirandole. You know that I keep cool. Nothing moves 
me; I never change my play, and yet I always lose." 


"Do you mean to say that all the evening you did not once back the red? Your firmness of character 
surprises me." 





"What do you think of Hermann?" said one of the party, pointing to a young Engineer officer. "That 
fellow never made a bet or touched a card in his life, and yet he watches us playing until five in the 
morning." 

"It interests me," said Hermann; "but I am not disposed to risk the necessary in view of the 
superfluous." 

"Hermann is a German, and economical; that is the whole of the secret," cried Tomski. "But what is 
really astonishing is the Countess Anna Fedotovna!" 

"How so?" asked several voices. 

"Have you not remarked," said Tomski, "that she never plays?" 

"Yes," said Naroumoff, "a woman of eighty, who never touches a card; that is indeed something 
extraordinary!" 

"You do not know why?" 

"No; is there a reason for it?" 

"Just listen. My grandmother, you know, some sixty years ago, went to Paris, and became the rage 
there. People ran after her in the streets, and called her the 'Muscovite Venus.' Richelieu made love to 
her, and my grandmother makes out that, by her rigorous demeanour, she almost drove him to suicide. 
In those days women used to play at faro. One evening at the Court she lost, on parole, to the Duke of 
Orleans, a very considerable sum. When she got home, my grandmother removed her beauty-spots, 
took off her hoops, and in this tragic costume went to my grandfather, told him of her misfortune, and 
asked him for the money she had to pay. My grandfather, now no more, was, so to say, his wife's 
steward. He feared her like fire; but the sum she named made him leap into the air. He flew into a rage, 
made a brief calculation, and proved to my grandmother that in six months she had got through half a 
million roubles. He told her plainly that he had no villages to sell in Paris, his domains being situated in 
the neighbourhood of Moscow and of Saratoff; and finally refused point blank. You may imagine the 
fury of my grandmother. She boxed his ears, and passed the night in another room. 

"The next day she returned to the charge. For the first time in her life, she condescended to arguments 
and explanations. In vain did she try to prove to her husband that there were debts and debts, and that 
she could not treat a Prince of the blood like her coachmaker. 

"All this eloquence was lost. My grandfather was inflexible. My grandmother did not know where to 
turn. Happily she was acquainted with a man who was very celebrated at this time. You have heard of 
the Count of St. Germain, about whom so many marvellous stories were told. You know that he passed 
for a sort of Wandering Jew, and that he was said to possess an elixir of life and the philosopher's stone. 

"Some people laughed at him as a charlatan. Casanova, in his memoirs, says that he was a spy. 

However that may be, in spite of the mystery of his life, St. Germain was much sought after in good 
society, and was really an agreeable man. Even to this day my grandmother has preserved a genuine 
affection for him, and she becomes quite angry when anyone speaks of him with disrespect. 


It occurred to her that he might be able to advance the sum of which she was in need, and she wrote a 



note begging him to call. The old magician came at once, and found her plunged in the deepest despair. 
In two or three words she told him everything; related to him her misfortune and the cruelty of her 
husband, adding that she had no hope except in his friendship and his obliging disposition. 

"'Madam,' said St. Germain, after a few moments' reflection, 'I could easily advance you the money you 
want, but I am sure that you would have no rest until you had repaid me, and I do not want to get you 
out of one trouble in order to place you in another. There is another way of settling the matter. You 
must regain the money you have lost.' 

"'But, my dear friend,' answered my grandmother, 'I have already told you that I have nothing left.' 

"'That does not matter,' answered St. Germain. 'Listen to me, and I will explain.’ 

"He then communicated to her a secret which any of you would, I am sure, give a good deal to 
possess." 

All the young officers gave their full attention. Tomski stopped to light his Turkish pipe, swallowed a 
mouthful of smoke, and then went on. 

"That very evening my grandmother went to Versailles to play at the Queen's table. The Duke of 
Orleans held the bank. My grandmother invented a little story by way of excuse for not having paid her 
debt, and then sat down at the table, and began to stake. She took three cards. She won with the first; 
doubled her stake on the second, and won again; doubled on the third, and still won." 

"Mere luck!" said one of the young officers. 

"What a tale!" cried Hermann. 

"Were the cards marked?" said a third. 

"I don't think so," replied Tomski, gravely. 

"And you mean to say," exclaimed Naroumoff, "that you have a grandmother who knows the names of 
three winning cards, and you have never made her tell them to you?" 

"That is the very deuce of it," answered Tomski. "She had three sons, of whom my father was one; all 
three were determined gamblers, and not one of them was able to extract her secret from her, though it 
would have been of immense advantage to them, and to me also. Listen to what my uncle told me about 
it, Count Ivan Ilitch, and he told me on his word of honour. 

"Tchaplitzki—the one you remember who died in poverty after devouring millions—lost one day, when 
he was a young man, to Zoritch about three hundred thousand roubles. He was in despair. My 
grandmother, who had no mercy for the extravagance of young men, made an exception—I do not 
know why—in favour of Tchaplitzki. She gave him three cards, telling him to play them one after the 
other, and exacting from him at the same time his word of honour that he would never afterwards touch 
a card as long as he lived. Accordingly Tchaplitzki went to Zoritch and asked for his revenge. On the 
first card he staked fifty thousand roubles. He won, doubled the stake, and won again. Continuing his 
system he ended by gaining more than he had lost. 



"But it is six o'clock! It is really time to go to bed." 
Everyone emptied his glass and the party broke up. 


CHAPTER II. 

The old Countess Anna Fedotovna was in her dressing-room, seated before her looking-glass. Three 
maids were in attendance. One held her pot of rouge, another a box of black pins, a third an enormous 
lace cap, with flaming ribbons. The Countess had no longer the slightest pretence to beauty, but she 
preserved all the habits of her youth. She dressed in the style of fifty years before, and gave as much 
time and attention to her toilet as a fashionable beauty of the last century. Her companion was working 
at a frame in a corner of the window. 

"Good morning, grandmother," said the young officer, as he entered the dressing-room. "Good 
morning, Mademoiselle Lise. Grandmother, I have come to ask you a favour." 

"What is it, Paul?" 

"I want to introduce to you one of my friends, and to ask you to give him an invitation to your ball." 

"Bring him to the ball and introduce him to me there. Did you go yesterday to the Princess's?" 

"Certainly. It was delightful! We danced until five o'clock in the morning. Mademoiselle Eletzki was 
charming." 

"My dear nephew, you are really not difficult to please. As to beauty, you should have seen her 
grandmother, the Princess Daria Petrovna. But she must be very old, the Princess Daria Petrovna!" 

"How do you mean old?" cried Tomski thoughtlessly; "she died seven years ago." 

The young lady who acted as companion raised her head and made a sign to the officer, who then 
remembered that it was an understood thing to conceal from the Princess the death of any of her 
contemporaries. He bit his lips. The Countess, however, was not in any way disturbed on hearing that 
her old friend was no longer in this world. 

"Dead!" she said, "and I never knew it! We were maids of honour in the same year, and when we were 
presented, the Empress"—and the old Countess related for the hundredth time an anecdote of her 
young days. "Paul," she said, as she finished her story, "help me to get up. Lisabeta, where is my snuff¬ 
box?" 

And, followed by the three maids, she went behind a great screen to finish her toilet. Tomski was now 
alone with the companion. 

"Who is the gentleman you wish to introduce to madame?" asked Lisabeta. 

"Naroumoff. Do you know him?" 

"No. Is he in the army?" 



'Yes. 


"In the Engineers?" 

"No, in the Horse Guards. Why did you think he was in the Engineers?" 

The young lady smiled, but made no answer. 

"Paul," cried the Countess from behind the screen, "send me a new novel; no matter what. Only see that 
it is not in the style of the present day." 

"What style would you like, grandmother?" 

"A novel in which the hero strangles neither his father nor his mother, and in which no one gets 
drowned. Nothing frightens me so much as the idea of getting drowned." 

"But how is it possible to find you such a book? Do you want it in Russian?" 

"Are there any novels in Russian? However, send me something or other. You won't forget?" 

"I will not forget, grandmother. I am in a great hurry. Good-bye, Lisabeta. What made you fancy 
Naroumoff was in the Engineers?" and Tomski took his departure. 

Lisabeta, left alone, took out her embroidery, and sat down close to the window. Immediately 
afterwards, in the street, at the corner of a neighbouring house, appeared a young officer. The sight of 
him made the companion blush to her ears. She lowered her head, and almost concealed it in the 
canvas. At this moment the Countess returned, fully dressed. 

"Lisabeta," she said, "have the horses put in; we will go out for a drive." 

Lisabeta rose from her chair, and began to arrange her embroidery. 

"Well, my dear child, are you deaf? Go and tell them to put the horses in at once." 

"I am going," replied the young lady, as she went out into the ante-chamber. 

A servant now came in, bringing some books from Prince Paul Alexandrovitch. "Say, I am much 
obliged to him. Lisabeta! Lisabeta! Where has she ran off to?" 

"I was going to dress." 

"We have plenty of time, my dear. Sit down, take the first volume, and read to me." 

The companion took the book and read a few lines. 

"Louder," said the Countess. "What is the matter with you? Have you a cold? Wait a moment, bring me 
that stool. A little closer; that will do." 


Lisabeta read two pages of the book. 



"Throw that stupid book away," said the Countess. "What nonsense! Send it back to Prince Paul, and 
tell him I am much obliged to him; and the carriage, is it never coming?" 


"Here it is," replied Lisabeta, going to the window. 

"And now you are not dressed. Why do you always keep me waiting? It is intolerable!" 

Lisabeta ran to her room. She had scarcely been there two minutes when the Countess rang with all her 
might. Her maids rushed in at one door and her valet at the other. 

"You do not seem to hear me when I ring," she cried. "Go and tell Lisabeta that I am waitingfor her." 

At this moment Lisabeta entered, wearing a new walking dress and a fashionable bonnet. 

"At last, miss," cried the Countess. "But what is that you have got on? and why? For whom are you 
dressing? What sort of weather is it? Quite stormy, I believe." 

"No, your Excellency," said the valet; "it is exceedingly fine." 

"What do you know about it? Open the ventilator. Just what I told you! A frightful wind, and as icy as 
can be. Unharness the horses. Lisabeta, my child, we will not go out to-day. It was scarcely worth while 
to dress so much." 

"What an existence!" said the companion to herself. 

Lisbeta Ivanovna was, in fact, a most unhappy creature. "The bread of the stranger is bitter," says 
Dante, "and his staircase hard to climb." But who can tell the torments of a poor little companion 
attached to an old lady of quality? The Countess had all the caprices of a woman spoilt by the world. 
She was avaricious and egotistical, and thought all the more of herself now that she had ceased to play 
an active part in society. She never missed a ball, and she dressed and painted in the style of a bygone 
age. She remained in a corner of the room, where she seemed to have been placed expressly to serve as 
a scarecrow. Every one on coming in went to her and made her a low bow, but this ceremony once at an 
end no one spoke a word to her. She received the whole city at her house, observing the strictest 
etiquette, and never failing to give to everyone his or her proper name. Her innumerable servants, 
growing pale and fat in the ante-chamber, did absolutely as they liked, so that the house was pillaged as 
if its owner were really dead. Lisabeta passed her life in continual torture. If she made tea she was 
reproached with wasting the sugar. If she read a novel to the Countess she was held responsible for all 
the absurdities of the author. If she went out with the noble lady for for a walk or drive, it was she who 
was to blame if the weather was bad or the pavement muddy. Her salary, more than modest, was never 
punctually paid, and she was expected to dress "like everyone else"; that is to say, like very few people 
indeed. When she went into society her position was sad. Everyone knew her; no one paid her any 
attention. At a ball she sometimes danced, but only when a vis-a-vis was wanted. Women would come 
up to her, take her by the arm, and lead her out of the room if their dress required attending to. She had 
her portion of self-respect, and felt deeply the misery of her position. She looked with impatience for a 
liberator to break her chain. But the young men, prudent in the midst of their affected giddiness, took 
care not to honour her with their attentions; though Lisabeta Ivanovna was a hundred times prettier than 
the shameless or stupid girls whom they surrounded with their homage. More than once she slunk away 
from the splendour of the drawing-room, to shut herself up alone in her little bed-room, furnished with 



an old screen and a pieced carpet, a chest of drawers, a small looking-glass, and a wooden bedstead. 
There she shed tears at her ease, by the light of a tallow candle in a tin candlestick. 


One morning—it was two days after the party at Naroumoff s, and a week before the scene we have 
just sketched—Lisabeta was sitting at her embroidery before the window, when, looking carelessly into 
the street, she saw an officer, in the uniform of the Engineers, standing motionless with his eyes fixed 
upon her. She lowered her head, and applied herself to her work attentively than ever. Five minutes 
afterwards she looked mechanically into the street, and the officer was still in the same place. Not being 
in the habit of exchanging glances with young men who passed by her window, she remained with her 
eyes fixed on her work for nearly two hours, until she was told that lunch was ready. She got up to put 
her embroidery away, and, while doing so, looked into the street, and saw the officer still in the same 
place. This seemed to her very strange. After lunch she went to the window with a certain emotion, but 
the officer of Engineers was no longer in the street. 

She thought no more of him. But two days afterwards, just as she was getting into the carriage with the 
Countess, she saw him once more, standing straight before the door. His face was half concealed by a 
fur collar, but his black eyes sparkled beneath his helmet. Lisabeta was afraid, without knowing why, 
and she trembled as she took her seat in the carriage. 

On returning home, she rushed with a beating heart towards the window. The officer was in his habitual 
place, with his eyes fixed ardently upon her. She at once withdrew, burning at the same time with 
curiosity, and moved by a strange feeling, which she now experienced for the first time. 

No day now passed but the young officer showed himself beneath the window. Before long a dumb 
acquaintance was established between them. Sitting at her work she felt his presence, and when she 
raised her head she looked at him for a long time every day. The young man seemed full of gratitude 
for these innocent favours. 

She observed, with the deep and rapid perceptions of youth, that a sudden redness covered the officer's 
pale cheeks as soon as their eyes met. After about a week she would smile at seeing him for the first 
time. 

When Tomski asked his grandmother's permission to present one of his friends, the heart of the poor 
young girl beat strongly, and when she heard that it was Naroumoff, she bitterly repented having 
compromised her secret by letting it out to a giddy young man like Paul. 

Hermann was the son of a German settled in Russia, from whom he had inherited a small sum of 
money. Firmly resolved to preserve his independence, he had made it a principle not to touch his 
private income. He lived on his pay, and did not allow himself the slightest luxury. He was not very 
communicative; and his reserve rendered it difficult for his comrades to amuse themselves at his 
expense. 

Under an assumed calm he concealed strong passions and a highly-imaginative disposition. But he was 
always master of himself, and kept himself free from the ordinary faults of young men. Thus, a gambler 
by temperament, he never touched a card, feeling, as he himself said, that his position did not allow 
him to "risk the necessary in view of the superfluous." Yet he would pass entire nights before a card- 
table, watching with feverish anxiety the rapid changes of the game. The anecdote of Count St. 
Germain's three cards had struck his imagination, and he did nothing but think of it all that night. 



"If," he said to himself next day as he was walking along the streets of St. Petersburg, "if she would 
only tell me her secret—if she would only name the three winning cards! I must get presented to her, 
that I may pay my court and gain her confidence. Yes! And she is eighty-seven! She may die this week 
—to-moiTow perhaps. But after all, is there a word of truth in the story? No! Economy, Temperance, 
Work; these are my three winning cards. With them I can double my capital; increase it tenfold. They 
alone can ensure my independence and prosperity." 

Dreaming in this way as he walked along, his attention was attracted by a house built in an antiquated 
style of architecture. The street was full of carriages, which passed one by one before the old house, 
now brilliantly illuminated. As the people stepped out of the carriages Hermann saw now the little feet 
of a young woman, now the military boot of a general. Then came a clocked stocking; then, again, a 
diplomatic pump. Fur-lined cloaks and coats passed in procession before a gigantic porter. 

Hermann stopped. "Who lives here?" he said to a watchman in his box. 

"The Countess Anna Fedotovna." It was Tomski's grandmother. 

Hermann started. The story of the three cards came once more upon his imagination. He walked to and 
fro before the house, thinking of the woman to whom it belonged, of her wealth and her mysterious 
power. At last he returned to his den. But for some time he could not get to sleep; and when at last sleep 
came upon him, he saw, dancing before his eyes, cards, a green table, and heaps of roubles and bank¬ 
notes. He saw himself doubling stake after stake, always winning, and then filling his pockets with 
piles of coin, and stuffing his pocket-book with countless bank-notes. When he awoke, he sighed to 
find that his treasures were but creations of a disordered fancy; and, to drive such thoughts from him, 
he went out for a walk. But he had not gone far when he found himself once more before the house of 
the Countess. He seemed to have been attracted there by some, irresistible force. He stopped, and 
looked up at the windows. There he saw a girl's head with beautiful black hair, leaning gracefully over 
a book or an embroidery-frame. The head was lifted, and he saw a fresh complexion and black eyes. 

This moment decided his fate. 


CHAPTER III. 

Eisabeta was just taking off her shawl and her bonnet, when the Countess sent for her. 

She had had the horses put in again. While two footmen were helping the old lady into the carriage, 
Lisabeta saw the young officer at her side. She felt him take her by the hand, lost her head, and found, 
when the young officer had walked away, that he had left a paper between her fingers. She hastily 
concealed it in her glove. 

During the whole of the drive she neither saw nor heard. When they were in the carriage together the 
Countess was in the habit of questioning Lisabeta perpetually. 

"Who is that man that bowed to us? What is the name of this bridge? What is there written on that 
signboard?" 


Lisabeta now gave the most absurd answers, and was accordingly scolded by the Countess. 



"What is the matter with you, my child?" she asked. "What are you thinking about? Or do you really 
not hear me? I speak distinctly enough, however, and I have not yet lost my head, have I?" 


Lisabeta was not listening. When she got back to the house she ran to her room, locked the door, and 
took the scrap of paper from her glove. It was not sealed, and it was impossible, therefore, not to read 
it. The letter contained protestations of love. It was tender, respectful, and translated word for word 
from a German novel. But Lisabeta did not read German, and she was quite delighted. She was, 
however, much embarrassed. For the first time in her life she had a secret. Correspond with a young 
man! The idea of such a thing frightened her. How imprudent she had been! She had reproached 
herself, but knew not now what to do. 

Cease to do her work at the window, and by persistent coldness try and disgust the young officer? Send 
him back his letter? Answer him in a firm, decided manner? What line of conduct was she to pursue? 
She had no friend, no one to advise her. She at last decided to send an answer. She sat down at her little 
table, took pen and paper, and began to think. More than once she wrote a sentence and then tore up the 
paper. What she had written seemed too stiff, or else it was wanting in reserve. At last, after much 
trouble, she succeeded in composing a few lines which seemed to meet the case. "I believe," she wrote, 
"that your intentions are those of an honourable man, and that you would not wish to offend me by any 
thoughtless conduct. But you must understand that our acquaintance cannot begin in this way. I return 
your letter, and trust that you will not give me cause to regret my imprudence." 

Next day as soon as Hermann made his appearance, Lisabeta left her embroidery, and went into the 
drawing-room, opened the ventilator, and threw her letter into the street, making sure that the young 
officer would pick it up. 

Hermann, in fact, at once saw it, and, picking it up, entered a confectioner's shop in order to read it. 
Finding nothing discouraging in it, he went home sufficiently pleased with the first step in his love 
adventure. 

Some days afterwards, a young person with lively eyes called to see Miss Lisabeta, on the part of a 
milliner. Lisabeta wondered what she could want, and suspected, as she received her, some secret 
intention. She was much surprised, however, when she recognised, on the letter that was now handed to 
her, the writing of Hermann. 

"You make a mistake," she said, "this letter is not for me." 

"I beg your pardon," said the milliner, with a slight smile; "be kind enough to read it." 

Lisabeta glanced at it. Hermann was asking for an appointment. 

"Impossible!" she cried, alarmed both at the boldness of the request, and at the manner in which it was 
made. "This letter is not for me," she repeated; and she tore it into a hundred pieces. 

"If the letter was not for you, why did you tear it up? You should have given it me back, that I might 
take it to the person it was meant for." 

"True," said Lisabeta, quite disconcerted. "But bring me no more letters, and tell the person who gave 
you this one that he ought to blush for his conduct." 



Hermann, however, was not a man to give up what he had once undertaken. Every day Lisabeta 
received a fresh letter from him,—sent now in one way, now in another. They were no longer translated 
from the German. Hermann wrote under the influence of a commanding passion, and spoke a language 
which was his own. Lisabeta could not hold out against such torrents of eloquence. She received the 
letters, kept them, and at last answered them. Every day her answers were longer and more affectionate, 
until at last she threw out of the window a letter couched as follows:— 

"This evening there is a ball at the Embassy. The Countess will be there. We shall remain until two in 
the morning. You may manage to see me alone. As soon as the Countess leaves home, that is to say 
towards eleven o'clock, the servants are sure to go out, and there will be no one left but the porter, who 
will be sure to be asleep in his box. Enter as soon as it strikes eleven, and go upstairs as fast as possible. 
If you find anyone in the ante-chamber, ask whether the Countess is at home, and you will be told that 
she is out, and, in that case, you must resign yourself, and go away. In all probability, however, you will 
meet no one. The Countess's women are together in a distant room. When you are once in the ante¬ 
chamber, turn to the left, and walk straight on, until you reach the Countess's bedroom. There, behind a 
large screen, you will see two doors. The one on the right leads to a dark room. The one on the left 
leads to a corridor, at the end of which is a little winding staircase, which leads to my parlour." 

At ten o'clock Hermann was already on duty before the Countess's door. It was a frightful night. The 
winds had been unloosed, and the snow was falling in large flakes; the lamps gave an uncertain light; 
the streets were deserted; from time to time passed a sleigh, drawn by a wretched hack, on the look-out 
for a fare. Covered by a thick overcoat, Hermann felt neither the wind nor the snow. At last the 
Countess's carriage drew up. He saw two huge footmen come forward and take beneath the arms a 
dilapidated spectre, and place it on the cushions, well wrapped up in an enormous fur cloak. 
Immediately afterwards, in a cloak of lighter make, her head crowned with natural flowers, came 
Lisabeta, who sprang into the carriage like a dart. The door was closed, and the carriage rolled on softly 
over the snow. 

The porter closed the street door, and soon the windows of the first floor became dark. Silence reigned 
throughout the house. Hermann walked backwards and forwards; then coming to a lamp he looked at 
his watch. It was twenty minutes to eleven. Leaning against the lamp-post, his eyes fixed on the long 
hand of his watch, he counted impatiently the minutes which had yet to pass. At eleven o'clock 
precisely Hermann walked up the steps, pushed open the street door, and went into the vestibule, which 
was well lighted. As it happened the porter was not there. With a firm and rapid step he rushed up the 
staircase and reached the ante-chamber. There, before a lamp, a footman was sleeping, stretched out in 
a dirty greasy dressing-gown. Hermann passed quickly before him and crossed the dining-room and the 
drawing-room, where there was no light But the lamp of the ante-chamber helped him to see. At last he 
reached the Countess's bedroom. Before a screen covered with old icons [sacred pictures] a golden 
lamp was burning. Gilt arm-chairs, sofas of faded colours, furnished with soft cushions, were arranged 
symmetrically along the walls, which were hung with China silk. He saw two large portraits, painted by 
Madame le Brun. One represented a man of forty, stout and full coloured, dressed in a light green coat, 
with a decoration on his breast. The second portrait was that of an elegant young woman, with an 
aquiline nose, powdered hair rolled back on the temples, and with a rose over her ear. Everywhere 
might be seen shepherds and shepherdesses in Dresden china, with vases of all shapes, clocks by Leroy, 
work-baskets, fans, and all the thousand playthings for the use of ladies of fashion, discovered in the 
last century, at the time of Montgolfier's balloons and Mesmer's animal magnetism. 


Hermann passed behind the screen, which concealed a little iron bedstead. He saw the two doors; the 
one on the right leading to the dark room, the one on the left to the corridor. He opened the latter, saw 



the staircase which led to the poor little companion's parlour, and then, closing this door, went into the 
dark room. 

The time passed slowly. Everything was quiet in the house. The drawing-room clock struck midnight, 
and again there was silence. Hermann was standing up, leaning against the stove, in which there was no 
fire. He was calm; but his heart beat with quick pulsations, like that of a man determined to brave all 
dangers he might have to meet, because he knows them to be inevitable. He heard one o'clock strike; 
then two; and soon afterwards the distant roll of a carriage. He now, in spite of himself, experienced 
some emotion. The carriage approached rapidly and stopped. There was at once a great noise of 
servants running about the staircases, and a confusion of voices. Suddenly the rooms were all lit up, 
and the Countess's three antiquated maids came at once into the bedroom. At last appeared the 
Countess herself. 

The walking mummy sank into a large Voltaire arm-chair. Hermann looked through the crack in the 
door; he saw Lisabeta pass close to him, and heard her hurried step as she went up the little winding 
staircase. For a moment he felt something like remorse; but it soon passed off, and his heart was once 
more of stone. 

The Countess began to undress before a looking-glass. Her head-dress of roses was taken off, and her 
powdered wig separated from her own hair, which was very short and quite white. Pins fell in showers 
around her. At last she was in her dressing-gown and her night-cap, and in this costume, more suitable 
to her age, was less hideous than before. 

Like most old people, the Countess was tormented by sleeplessness. She had her armchair rolled 
towards one of the windows, and told her maids to leave her. The lights were put out, and the room was 
lighted only by the lamp which burned before the holy images. The Countess, sallow and wrinkled, 
balanced herself gently from right to left. In her dull eyes could be read an utter absence of thought; 
and as she moved from side to side, one might have said that she did so not by any action of the will, 
but through some secret mechanism. 

Suddenly this death's-head assumed a new expression; the lips ceased to tremble, and the eyes became 
alive. A strange man had appeared before the Countess! 

It was Hermann. 

"Do not be alarmed, madam," said Hermann, in a low voice, but very distinctly. "For the love of 
Heaven, do not be alarmed. I do not wish to do you the slightest harm; on the contrary, I come to 
implore a favour of you." 

The old woman looked at him in silence, as if she did not understand. Thinking she was deaf, he leaned 
towards her ear and repeated what he had said; but the Countess still remained silent. 

"You can ensure the happiness of my whole life, and without its costing you a farthing. I know that you 
can name to me three cards-" 

The Countess now understood what he required. 

"It was a joke," she interrupted. "I swear to you it was only a joke." 



"No, madam," replied Hermann in an angry tone. "Remember Tchaplitzki, and how you enabled him to 
win." 

The Countess was agitated. For a moment her features expressed strong emotion; but they soon 
resumed their former dulness. 

"Cannot you name to me," said Hermann, "three winning cards?" 

The Countess remained silent. "Why keep this secret for your great-grandchildren," he continued. 
"They are rich enough without; they do not know the value of money. Of what profit would your three 
cards be to them? They are debauchees. The man who cannot keep his inheritance will die in want, 
though he had the science of demons at his command. I am a steady man. I know the value of money. 
Your three cards will not be lost upon me. Come!" 

He stopped tremblingly, awaiting a reply. The Countess did not utter a word. Hermann went upon his 
knees. 

"If your heart has ever known the passion of love; if you can remember its sweet ecstasies; if you have 
ever been touched by the cry of a new-born babe; if any human feeling has ever caused your heart to 
beat, I entreat you by the love of a husband, a lover, a mother, by all that is sacred in life, not to reject 
my prayer. Tell me your secret! Reflect! You are old; you have not long to live! Remember that the 
happiness of a man is in your hands; that not only myself, but my children and my grandchildren will 
bless your memory as a saint." 

The old Countess answered not a word. 

Hermann rose, and drew a pistol from his pocket. 

"Hag!" he exclaimed, "I will make you speak." 

At the sight of the pistol the Countess for the second time showed agitation. Her head shook violently; 
she stretched out her hands as if to put the weapon aside. Then suddenly she fell back motionless. 

"Come, don’t be childish!" said Hermann. "I adjure you for the last time; will you name the three 
cards?" 

The Countess did not answer. Hermann saw that she was dead! 


CHAPTER IV. 

Lisabeta was sitting in her room, still in her ball dress, lost in the deepest meditation. On her return to 
the house, she had sent away her maid; and had gone upstairs to her room, trembling at the idea of 
finding Hermann there; desiring, indeed, not to find him. One glance showed her that he was not there, 
and she gave thanks to Providence that he had missed the appointment. She sat down pensively, 
without thinking of taking off her cloak, and allowed to pass through her memory all the circumstances 
of the intrigue which had begun such a short time back, and had already advanced so far. Scarcely three 
weeks had passed since she had first seen the young officer from her window, and already she had 
written to him, and he had succeeded in inducing her to make an appointment. She knew his name, and 
that was all. She had received a quantity of letters from him, but he had never spoken to her; she did 



not know the sound of his voice, and until that evening, strangely enough, she had never heard him 
spoken of. 

But that very evening Tomski, fancying he had noticed that the young Princess Pauline, to whom he 
had been paying assiduous court, was flirting, contrary to her custom, with another man, had wished to 
revenge himself by making a show of indifference. With this noble object he had invited Lisabeta to 
take part in an interminable mazurka; but he teased her immensely about her partiality for Engineer 
officers, and pretending all the time to know much more than he really did, hazarded purely in fun a 
few guesses which were so happy that Lisabeta thought her secret must have been discovered. 

"But who tells you all this?" she said with a smile. 

"A friend of the very officer you know, a most original man." 

"And who is this man that is so original?" 

"His name is Hermann." 

She answered nothing, but her hands and feet seemed to be of ice. 

"Hermann is a hero of romance," continued Tomski. "He has the profile of Napoleon, and the soul of 
Mephistopheles. I believe he has at least three crimes on his conscience. . . . But how pale you are!" 

"I have a bad headache. But what did this Mr. Hermann tell you? Is not that his name?" 

"Hermann is very much displeased with his friend, with the Engineer officer who has made your 
acquaintance. He says that in his place he would behave very differently. But I am quite sure that 
Hermann himself has designs upon you. At least, he seems to listen with remarkable interest to all that 
his friend tells him about you." 

"And where has he seen me?" 

"Perhaps in church, perhaps in the street; heaven knows where." 

At this moment three ladies came forward according to the custom of the mazurka, and asked Tomski 
to choose between "forgetfulness and regret." 

And the conversation which had so painfully excited the curiosity of Lisabeta came to an end. 

The lady who, in virtue of the infidelities permitted by the mazurka, had just been chosen by Tomski, 
was the Princess Pauline. During the rapid evolutions which the figure[l] obliged them to make, there 
was a grand explanation between them, until at last he conducted her to a chair, and returned to his 
partner. 

But Tomski could now think no more, either of Hermann or Lisabeta, and he tried in vain to resume the 
conversation. But the mazurka was coming to an end, and immediately afterwards the old Countess 
rose to go. 


Tomski's mysterious phrases were nothing more than the usual platitudes of the mazurka, but they had 



made a deep impression upon the heart of the poor little companion. The portrait sketched by Tomski 
had struck her as very exact; and with her romantic ideas, she saw in the rather ordinary countenance of 
her adorer something to fear and admire. She was now sitting down with her cloak off, with bare 
shoulders; her head, crowned with flowers, falling forward from fatigue, when suddenly the door 
opened and Hermann entered. She shuddered. 

"Where were you?" she said, trembling all over. 

"In the Countess's bedroom. I have just left her," replied Hermann. "She is dead." 

"Great heavens! What are you saying?" 

"I am afraid," he said, "that I am the cause of her death." 

Lisabeta looked at him in consternation, and remembered Tomski's words: "He has at least three crimes 
on his conscience." 

Hermann sat down by the window, and told everything. The young girl listened with terror. 

So those letters so full of passion, those burning expressions, this daring obstinate pursuit—all this had 
been inspired by anything but love! Money alone had inflamed the man's soul. She, who had nothing 
but a heart to offer, how could she make him happy? Poor child! she had been the blind instalment of a 
robber, of the murderer of her old benefactress. She wept bitterly in the agony of her repentance. 
Hermann watched her in silence; but neither the tears of the unhappy girl, nor her beauty, rendered 
more touching by her grief, could move his heart of iron. He had no remorse in thinking of the 
Countess's death. One sole thought distressed him—the irreparable loss of the secret which was to have 
made his fortune. 

"You are a monster!" said Lisabeta, after a long silence. 

"I did not mean to kill her," replied Hermann coldly. "My pistol was not loaded." 

They remained for some time without speaking, without looking at one another. The day was breaking, 
and Lisabeta put out her candle. She wiped her eyes, drowned in tears, and raised them towards 
Hermann. He was standing close to the window, his arms crossed, with a frown on his forehead. In this 
attitude he reminded her involuntarily of the portrait of Napoleon. The resemblance overwhelmed her. 

"How am I to get you away?" she said at last. "I thought you might go out by the back stairs. But it 
would be necessary to go through the Countess's bedroom, and I am too frightened." 

"Tell me how to get to the staircase, and I will go alone." 

She went to a drawer, took out a key, which she handed to Hermann, and gave him the necessary 
instructions. Hermann took her icy hand, kissed her on the forehead, and departed. 

He went down the staircase, and entered the Countess's bedroom. She was seated quite stiff in her 
armchair; but her features were in no way contracted. He stopped for a moment, and gazed into her face 
as if to make sure of the terrible reality. Then he entered the dark room, and, feeling behind the tapestry, 
found the little door which opened on to a staircase. As he went down it, strange ideas came into his 



head. "Going down this staircase," he said to himself, "some sixty years ago, at about this time, may 
have been seen some man in an embroidered coat with powdered wig, pressing to his breast a cocked 
hat: some gallant who has long been buried; and now the heart of his aged mistress has ceased to beat." 

At the end of the staircase he found another door, which his key opened, and he found himself in the 
corridor which led to the street. 


CHAPTER V. 

Three days after this fatal night, at nine o'clock in the morning, Hermann entered the convent where the 
last respects were to be paid to the mortal remains of the old Countess. He felt no remorse, though he 
could not deny to himself that he was the poor woman’s assassin. Having no religion, he was, as usual 
in such cases, very superstitious; believing that the dead Countess might exercise a malignant influence 
on his life, he thought to appease her spirit by attending her funeral. 

The church was full of people, and it was difficult to get in. The body had been placed on a rich 
catafalque, beneath a canopy of velvet. The Countess was reposing in an open coffin, her hands joined 
on her breast, with a dress of white satin, and head-dress of lace. Around the catafalque the family was 
assembled, the servants in black caftans with a knot of ribbons on the shoulder, exhibiting the colours 
of the Countess's coat of arms. Each of them held a wax candle in his hand. The relations, in deep 
mourning—children, grandchildren, and great-grandchildren—were all present; but none of them wept. 

To have shed tears would have looked like affectation. The Countess was so old that her death could 
have taken no one by surprise, and she had long been looked upon as already out of the world. The 
funeral sermon was delivered by a celebrated preacher. In a few simple, touching phrases he painted the 
final departure of the just, who had passed long years of contrite preparation for a Christian end. The 
service concluded in the midst of respectful silence. Then the relations went towards the defunct to take 
a last farewell. After them, in a long procession, all who had been invited to the ceremony bowed, for 
the last time, to her who for so many years had been a scarecrow at their entertainments. Finally came 
the Countess's household; among them was remarked an old governess, of the same age as the 
deceased, supported by two women. She had not strength enough to kneel down, but tears flowed from 
her eyes, as she kissed the hand of her old mistress. 

In his turn Hermann advanced towards the coffin. He knelt down for a moment on the flagstones, 
which were strewed with branches of yew. Then he rose, as pale as death, and walked up the steps of 
the catafalque. He bowed his head. But suddenly the dead woman seemed to be staring at him; and with 
a mocking look she opened and shut one eye. Hermann by a sudden movement started and fell 
backwards. Several persons hurried towards him. At the same moment, close to the church door, 
Lisabeta fainted. 


Throughout the day, Hermann suffered from a strange indisposition. In a quiet restaurant, where he 
took his meals, he, contrary to his habit, drank a great deal of wine, with the object of stupefying 
himself. But the wine had no effect but to excite his imagination, and give fresh activity to the ideas 
with which he was preoccupied. 

He went home earlier than usual; lay down with his clothes on upon the bed, and fell into a leaden 
sleep. When he woke up it was night, and the room was lighted up by the rays of the moon. He looked 
at his watch; it was a quarter to three. He could sleep no more. He sat up on the bed and thought of the 



old Countess. At this moment someone in the street passed the window, looked into the room, and then 
went on. Hermann scarcely noticed it; but in another minute he heard the door of the ante-chamber 
open. He fell backwards. He thought that his orderly, drank as usual, was returning from some 
nocturnal excursion; but the step was one to which he was not accustomed. Somebody seemed to be 
softly walking over the floor in slippers. 

The door opened, and a woman, dressed entirely in white, entered the bedroom. Hermann thought it 
must be his old nurse, and he asked himself what she could want at that time of night. 

But the woman in white, crossing the room with a rapid step, was now at the foot of his bed, and 
Hermann recognised the Countess. 

"I come to you against my wish," she said in a firm voice. "I am forced to grant your prayer. Three, 
seven, ace, will win, if played one after the other; but you must not play more than one card in twenty- 
four hours, and afterwards as long as you live you must never touch a card again. I forgive you my 
death, on condition of your marrying my companion, Lisabeta Ivanovna." 

With these words she walked towards the door, and gliding with her slippers over the floor, 
disappeared. Hermann heard the door of the ante-chamber open, and soon afterwards saw a white 
figure pass along the street. It stopped for a moment before his window, as if to look at him. 

Hermann remained for some time astounded. Then he got up and went into the next room. His orderly, 
drunk as usual, was asleep on the floor. He had much difficulty in waking him, and then could not 
obtain from him the least explanation. The door of the ante-chamber was locked. 

Hermann went back to his bedroom, and wrote down all the details of his vision. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Two fixed ideas can no more exist together in the moral world than in the physical two bodies can 
occupy the same place at the same time; and "Three, seven, ace" soon drove away Hermann’s 
recollection of the old Countess's last moments. "Three, seven, ace" were now in his head to the 
exclusion of everything else. 

They followed him in his dreams, and appeared to him under strange forms. Threes seemed to be 
spread before him like magnolias, sevens took the form of Gothic doors, and aces became gigantic 
spiders. 

His thoughts concentrated themselves on one single point. How was he to profit by the secret so dearly 
purchased? What if he applied for leave to travel? At Paris, he said to himself, he would find some 
gambling-house where, with his three cards, he could at once make his fortune. 

Chance soon came to his assistance. There was at Moscow a society of rich gamblers, presided over by 
the celebrated Tchekalinski, who had passed all his life playing at cards, and had amassed millions. For 
while he lost silver only, he gained bank-notes. His magnificent house, his excellent kitchen, his cordial 
manners, had brought him numerous friends and secured for him general esteem. 


When he came to St. Petersburg, the young men of the capital filled his rooms, forsaking balls for his 
card-parties, and preferring the emotions of gambling to the fascinations of flirting. Hermann was taken 



to Tchekalinski by Naroumoff. They passed through a long suite of rooms, full of the most attentive, 
obsequious servants. The place was crowded. Generals and high officials were playing at whist; young 
men were stretched out on the sofas, eating ices and smoking long pipes. In the principal room at the 
head of a long table, around which were assembled a score of players, the master of the house held a 
faro bank. 

He was a man of about sixty, with a sweet and noble expression of face, and hair white as snow. On his 
full, florid countenance might be read good humour and benevolence. His eyes shone with a perpetual 
smile. Naroumoff introduced Hermann. Tchekalinski took him by the hand, told him that he was glad to 
see him, that no one stood on ceremony in his house; and then went on dealing. The deal occupied 
some time, and stakes were made on more than thirty cards. Tchekalinski waited patiently to allow the 
winners time to double their stakes, paid what he had lost, listened politely to all observations, and, 
more politely still, put straight the corners of cards, when in a fit of absence some one had taken the 
liberty of turning them down. At last when the game was at an end, Tchekalinski collected the cards, 
shuffled them again, had them cut, and then dealt anew. 

"Will you allow me to take a card?" said Hermann, stretching out his arm above a fat man who 
occupied nearly the whole of one side of the table. Tchekalinski, with a gracious smile, bowed in 
consent. Naroumoff complimented Hermann, with a laugh, on the cessation of the austerity by which 
his conduct had hitherto been marked, and wished him all kinds of happiness on the occasion of his 
first appearance in the character of a gambler. 

"There!" said Hermann, after writing some figures on the back of his card. 

"How much?" asked the banker, half closing his eyes. "Excuse me, I cannot see." 

"Forty-seven thousand roubles," said Hermann. 

Every one's eyes were directed toward the new player. 

"He has lost his head," thought Naroumoff. 

"Allow me to point out to you," said Tchekalinski, with his eternal smile, "that you are playing rather 
high. We never put down here, as a first stake, more than a hundred and seventy-five roubles." 

"Very well," said Hermann; "but do you accept my stake or not?" 

Tchekalinski bowed in token of acceptation. "I only wish to point out to you," he said, "that although I 
am perfectly sure of my friends, I can only play against ready money. I am quite convinced that your 
word is as good as gold; but to keep up the rules of the game, and to facilitate calculations, I should be 
obliged to you if you would put the money on your card." 

Hermann took a bank-note from his pocket and handed it to Tchekalinski, who, after examining it with 
a glance, placed it on Hermann’s card. 

Then he began to deal. He turned up on the right a ten, and on the left a three. 

"I win," said Hermann, exhibiting his three. 



A murmur of astonishment ran through the assembly. The banker knitted his eyebrows, but speedily his 
face resumed its everlasting smile. 

"Shall I settle at once?" he asked. 

"If you will be kind enough to do so," said Hermann. 

Tchekalinski took a bundle of bank-notes from his pocket-book, and paid. Hermann pocketed his 
winnings and left the table. 

Naroumoff was lost in astonishment. Hermann drank a glass of lemonade and went home. 


The next evening he returned to the house. Tchekalinski again held the bank. Hermann went to the 
table, and this time the players hastened to make room for him. Tchekalinski received him with a most 
gracious bow. Hermann waited, took a card, and staked on it his forty-seven thousand roubles, together 
with the like sum which he had gained the evening before. 

Tchekalinski began to deal. He turned up on the right a knave, and on the left a seven. 

Hermann exhibited a seven. 

There was a general exclamation. Tchekalinski was evidently ill at ease, but he counted out the ninety- 
four thousand roubles to Hermann, who took them in the calmest manner, rose from the table, and went 
away. 


The next evening, at the accustomed hour, he again appeared. Everyone was expecting him. Generals 
and high officials had left their whist to watch this extraordinary play. The young officers had quitted 
their sofas, and even the servants of the house pressed round the table. 

When Hermann took his seat, the other players ceased to stake, so impatient were they to see him have 
it out with the banker, who, still smiling, watched the approach of his antagonist and prepared to meet 
him. Each of them untied at the same time a pack of cards. Tchekalinski shuffled, and Hermann cut. 
Then the latter took up a card and covered it with a heap of banknotes. It was like the preliminaries of a 
duel. A deep silence reigned through the room. 

Tchekalinski took up the cards with trembling hands and dealt. On one side he put down a queen and 
on the other side an ace. 

"Ace wins," said Hermann. 

"No. Queen loses," said Tchekalinski. 

Hermann, looked. Instead of ace, he saw a queen of spades before him. He could not trust his eyes! 

And now as he gazed, in fascination, on the fatal card, he fancied that he saw the queen of spades open 
and then close her eye, while at the same time she gave a mocking smile. He felt a thrill of nameless 
horror. The queen of spades resembled the dead Countess! 



Hermann is now at the Oboukhoff Asylum, room No. 17-a hopeless madman! He answers no 

questions which we put to him. Only he mumbles to himself without cessation, "Three, seven, ace; 
three, seven, queen!" 


The figures and fashions of the mazurka are reproduced in the cotillon of Western Europe.—Translator 


Lo, the Soya Bean! A Substitute for Meat, Fish and Fats 

Popular Science Monthly Volume 91 August 1917 (1917) 


WITH all due respect to Western civilization and progress, we must nevertheless yield the palm to 
China for the production of the soya bean, a vegetable so full of promising possibilities that agricultural 
experimental stations all over the United States are concentrating attention upon it. 

Milk from soya beans is no longer an experiment but has become a marketable commodity. It is sold in 
cans as a powder or in liquid form. As a substitute for meat and fish the experimenters say all that is 
required is the co-operation of good cooks to devise sufficient variety in preparation of the beans. The 
oil is considered of especial value. It may be used as a substitute for linseed oil or may be hardened into 
an edible fat suitable for cooking or even for table use. The pulp, or what is left over after the oil has 
been extracted, is conceded to be a valuable cattle food. 

The only difficulty encountered thus far in the experiments with the soya bean has been in finding a 
suitable solvent to dissolve out any oil that may be left in the meal before the left-over portion is 
consigned to the cattle. Naphtha has been found to be good, but unless care is taken to remove all trace 
of it from the meal the new fodder loses its value as a cattle food, for the cattle refuse it on account of 
the smell. Another chemical which has been found to answer the purpose is try-chlorethylene. It is not 
offensive in odor nor poisonous. Yet a dangerous reaction has at times occurred when it has been used 
as a solvent. 


The Olive 

The Olive Its Culture in Theory and Practice (1888) 

Arthur Tappan Marvin 

San Francisco: Payot, Upham & Company, Publishers and Booksellers pages 9-19 
The Olive 
CHAPTER I. 

"The trees went forth on a time to anoint a king over them; and they said unto the olive tree, Reign thou 
over us." 

Judges IX: 8. 

The history of the olive is obscure and controverted and is lost in the night of centuries. Its home seems 







to have been in Southern Central Asia, where it was first domesticated and improved by the Semitic 
races of that country. Monuments and history show that the wild olive existed on the Grecian coasts of 
Asia Minor, in the Islands and in Greece itself. Probably the Greeks received its culture from the 
Semitics. But when, who can tell? In Homer's time, the ninth century, B. C., frequent mention is made 
of the olive, but always as a foreign importation, which was used entirely for anointing the body and 
not for food or light. It seems as if in later parts of Homer we see indications of the beginning of its 
culture, probably on the Ionic coasts and islands, not on the main land. Samos means "planted with 
olives." As for Miletus and Chios we have evidence of olives from the time of Talete, 639 to 546 B. C. 

The Egyptian has reliefs show us how that people extracted oil from the olive before the invention of 
the stone for crushing the berries. These depict the pressing of sacks of olives to extract the oil and then 
washing with water till only the clean stones remain. 

A certain Aristeo is said to have been the first to cultivate the tree in Sicily and to him is attributed the 
invention of the crushing stone. 

Herodotus tells us that Athens was the seat of olive cultivation in Greece. At the beginning of the sixth 
century B. C., olive culture is mentioned in the laws of Solon. 

The olive was probably carried by Grecian colonists into Italy, Sardinia, Sicily and Gaul, although it is 
possible that the Phenicians anticipated them. According to Pliny, in the time of Tarquinius Priscus, 615 
B. C., there were no olives in Italy, but five hundred years later Italy was able to export oil to the 
provinces. The Greeks, those ministers to luxury, taught the Romans its use in the gymnasium, and 
Pliny complains that the directors of those institutions in Rome had sold the scrapings of the citizens 
exercising there for sixty thousand sesterces. Ancient medicine was certainly nasty if nothing else. 
These scrapings of oil and sweat of athletes were supposed to be peculiarly endowed with curative 
properties and were largely used in plasters and emollients. 

Cato thought that the more bitter the olive the better the oil, but at that time the olive in greatest favor 
in Italy was the Licinian which was the one olive the birds would never touch. This is in all probability 
the Italian variety known as the Leccino today. 

The names of places in Palestine speak a language from which one learns the extensiveness and beauty 
of the Hebrew olive plantations. The Mount of Olives situated some three thousand paces from the 
temple, on the east side of Jerusalem, was among the places best cultivated. On its slopes was the 
plantation called Gethsemane (that is Gath-Semen which means the "oil press") because of the olives 
with which it was covered and those of the mountain above where they pressed out and made oil in 
great abundance. 

The Bible gives us various glimpses of the mode of treatment in harvesting and gathering the olive in 
Palestine. 

When thou beatest thine olive tree thou shalt not go over the boughs again; it shall be for the stranger, 
for the fatherless, and for the widow. 

DEUTERONOMY XXIV, 20. 

Yet gleaning grapes shall be left in it, as the shaking of an olive tree, two or three berries in the top of 
the uppermost bough, four or five in the outmost fruitful branches thereof 
ISAIAH XVII, 6. 



Rest in the seventh year. In like manner thou shalt deal with thy vineyard and with thy olive yard. 
EXODUS XXIII, 11. 


Thou shalt have olive trees throughout all thy coasts, but thou shalt not anoint thyself with the oil; for 
thine olive shall cast his fruit. 

Deuteronomy xxviii, 40. 


And over the olive trees and the sycamore trees that were in the low plains was Baal-hanan the 
Gederite, and over the cellars of oil was Joash. 
i Chronicles xxvii, 28. 

The Lord called thy name a green olive tree, fair and of goodly fruit; with the noise of great tumult he 
hath kindled fire upon it and the branches of it are broken. 

Jeremiah xi, 16. 

And I heard a voice in the midst of the four beasts say, A measure of wheat for a penny and three 
measures of barley for a penny, and see thou hurt not the oil and the wine. 

Revelation vi, 6. 

Here where plagues were sent forth broadcast they were first laid under an injunction not to harm the 
oil and the wine. Does it not then seem that the land of the olive and the wine is an especially favored 
one? These Biblical references are interesting for their antiquity and the view they give us of the 
management of the olive at that remote period. The manner of harvesting, of oil making by treading the 
berries, of planting on fertile plains where sycamores grow, of seeking the wild olives on the mountains 
where the birds had scattered the seeds, of the danger of the olive from fire, all this is repeated to-day in 
the European home of the olive. The oil olive, being essentially a product of civilization, no longer 
flourishes in Palestine; without man's fostering care it soon reverts to its wild state and ceases to fruit, 
and finally disappears altogether. 

The ancients regarded the olive with reverence and awe. The ease with which it sprang into renewed 
life, the vitality it possessed, and the hoary age it attained, all led them to endow it with a divine origin. 

The Greeks dedicated it to Minerva, and with evergreen olive leaves bound the brows of brave captains 
and citizens most marked for virtue and wisdom. 

The Romans held the olive in a much greater esteem than their simple appreciation of the oil, and 
mingled the leaves in the triumphal crowns of the defenders of the country. 

Professor Caruso says: 

"The olive, because of the moderate care which it requires and the copiousness and value of its product, 
may be considered as a Providential tree." He further says that but for the olive a great part of the 
coasts of the Mediterranean Sea and its dependencies, European, Asiatic and African, which are now 
covered with its perennial verdure and form the source of the wealth of the people of that region, would 
be sterile and desert. Few trees can contend with it for the title of primate, and Columella was well 
advised in proclaiming it the best of his times. 

The olive is limited in its possible extension, but still the Italian has already looked forward with dread 



to its cultivation in Australia, and now California seems likely to prove a formidable rival. But his fears 
would seem to be unfounded, as the only effect of a supply of pure olive oil in the United States from 
California, is likely to be a greatly increased demand for the pure article, whether it comes from abroad 
or at home. 

The olive has advantages, however, over most other oil producing trees, such as the walnut, sesame, 
peanut, linseed, rapeseed, castor oil, and poppy, which, as a rule, demand a rich soil and minute care. 
Consequently, where the olive prospers it is not worth while to cultivate other trees or plants which 
produce oil. 

The ancients used oil for food, for light, and for anointing the body. It grew to be a maxim in the latter 
days of the Roman Empire that life was prolonged by oil without, and honey within. 

Modern uses are more numerous; for food, for light, for soap, in dyeing, in perfumery, in pharmacies, 
in manufacture of cloths and for machine oil, especially in cold countries. 

The economic future of olive culture seems most promising, since its uses increase steadily, while for 
food alone the demand is ever greater than the supply, as is proved by the enormous amount of 
adulterated oil openly sold in all the markets of the world. 

THE WORLD'S PRODUCTION OF OLIVE OIL. 

Italy comes first as an oil producing country as her export is the largest. This kingdom has yielded in 
oil as follows, viz: 


Gallons. 

1880 . 86,000,000 

1881 . 34,600,000 

1882 . 56,800,000 

1883 . 41,300,000 

1884 . 46,800,000 

1885 . 47,000,000 

1886 . 64,300,000 

which would average about fifty-four million gallons annually. The export has been steady for the last 
ten years at about twenty million gallons. The population is twenty-eight millions. The area of the 
whole kingdom is one hundred and twelve thousand square miles, and that devoted to olives is two 
million two hundred and fifty thousand acres. 

For Spain it is much more difficult to reach the truth. The population of Spain and Portugal is twenty- 
two millions, the surface area of the two kingdoms is two hundred and thirty-three thousand square 
miles, more than double that of Italy, and five million acres are given up to olive culture. The very 
reasonable estimate of Senor Tablada would give a product of one hundred and fifty million gallons of 
oil for the annual yield of Spain. The export is only ten million gallons. The explanation of this is that 
the consumption of oil and olives is very much greater there than anywhere else in the world, and also 
that Spanish oil is made in such a slovenly way that the world will not take it, and it must be consumed 
at home. Olives are often piled up in a heap and left to rot for six months or a year before being 










pressed. This suits the national taste; they like strong or rancid oil, but it is not a marketable product 
and has to be consumed at home. 

France has a population of thirty-eight millions, an area of two hundred and four thousand square 
miles, of which only three hundred and seventy-five thousand acres are given up to the cultivation of 
the olive. The annual product of oil is only nine million gallons. 

Some of the other Mediterranean countries produce oil, but it is entirely consumed at home or exported 
from one to the other. 

The total production of oil then is: 

Gallons. 

Italy . 54,000,000 

Spain . 150,000,000 

France. 9,000,000 

213,000,000 

of which Italy and Spain together furnish thirty million gallons only for export. 

The population of Europe is three hundred and thirty-nine millions of people, more than enough to 
consume their own oil. 

It is plain that France is a large importer. Such is the fact. The entire Spanish surplus and the bulk of 
that of Italy finds its way into France. Flence the impudence of a French export of olive oil; its own 
supply being a failing one and insufficient for domestic consumption. 

From these figures it is plain that California has little to fear from foreign competition. In addition to 
this France has been steadily retrograding as an oil producing country since 1793. In the ten years 
preceding 1876, seventy-five thousand acres in the Maritime Alps, abandoned olive cultivation for that 
of cereals, fruits, flowers, the vine and the mulberry, as requiring less care and so yielding a better 
return. 

In Africa also, the cultivation has been generally given up, the climate being too humid and the latitude 
too far south. 

It is quite natural that with the increase of geographical knowledge new and more favorable regions 
should be discovered where the cultivation of this noble tree may flourish on a greater scale than ever. 
With reason we flatter ourselves that California is such a spot. Mr. Goodrich, to whose searching 
observation we are so largely indebted, notices a marked difference in point of size between the Italian 
and Californian trees of a given age. A ten year old tree in California is much larger in every way than 
its Italian counterpart. Hence, as was to be expected, its production is also greater. 

Our experience with the olive is as yet largely experimental. But we cannot hope to make a high grade 
of oil unless we first plant in favorable situations olives of superior qualifications as oil producers. It 
will be the endeavor of the writer to indicate in the following chapter which these varieties are, together 
with their characteristics. 






The age of the olive tree is known to be very great, It may be said that well cared for trees will live 
three hundred years. From the first to the twelfth is the period of its infancy, from the thirteenth to the 
thirtieth its youth, from the thirty-first to the fiftieth a period of growth, and from the fifty-first to the 
three hundredth the possible period of its life. 

Its vitality is really wonderful, and it seems as though it would actually live forever were it not for the 
attacks of its numerous and persistent enemies, who bore holes in its bark, eat out its heart, kill its 
branches and feed on its leaves and fruit; but so great is its hold on life that after all this has occurred, if 
the dead and dying tree be cut down close to the ground, its vigorous root will give birth to still another 
tree. It varies greatly in size. In Spain, Nijar, Almeria, one was seen that four feet from the ground 
measured nine feet nine inches in circumference, and there are well authenticated reports of trees 
attaining even a larger growth, but of course it is superfluous to say that such a size is abnormal. 

What return may we expect from an olive plantation? This is a question that is often asked and one of 
vital interest. 

In Spain olives will average, taking the country over, thirty-two trees to the acre, and in estimating for 
oil it is customary to reckon every six trees as good for four gallons of oil. Here we may safely 
calculate on our trees, averaging one year with another, a gallon of oil per tree, and hope for as much 
more as we please. Also olive culture in Spain is susceptible of improvement. The yield could be much 
increased by giving more care and attention to the orchards. Their methods are very crude and the 
people very poor. But their large experience has demonstrated the futility of planting too near together. 
This is the crying sin of the California fruit grower. In this way heretofore unheard of pests are evolved, 
trees are rendered sickly and stunted, and promising orchards become unprofitable. The olive is least 
able to bear the effects of overcrowding; sunlight and ventilation are absolute necessities to it. Fifty 
good trees to an acre is a better investment than a hundred poor ones. As the olive is so long in 
maturing, it is customary to utilize the space between the young trees by growing grapes and the short 
lived fruits, such as prunes and peaches, to give way finally to the mature tree. 

On purchasing the Quito Farm the trees were found to be injuring each other by their proximity, 

(sixteen and one half feet) and every other one was taken out, deprived of all its branches and 
replanted. This was done in the spring of 1883. Those replanted trees will this year bear a crop: that is 
they have been lost to the orchard for the past five years, owing to the error of their having been 
planted too near together in the first place. This year the trees, by reason of their increased growth, are 
still too near together, and the process of thinning out will have to be repeated. In this case the economy 
of planting the trees a reasonable distance apart in the first instance is quite evident. 

Mr. Ellwood Cooper has told us that the best result he ever obtained was one bottle of oil from ten 
pounds and fifty-six hundredths of olives, and the poorest a bottle from twelve and a half pounds. This 
is twelve and ten per cent, respectively. The best variety among the Mission, the Cornicabra, should 
give a better result than this. The maximum yield of any olive is twenty per cent, of oil for weight of 
berries. From that down to ten. An olive that will not return ten per cent, of its weight in oil had better 
be abandoned for one that will. A large and fully developed tree has been known to yield as much as 
sixteen gallons of oil. 

In Florence, Italy, Mr. Goodrich has found it a matter of increasing difficulty each year to get pure oil. 

In fact the manager of a large olive grove in the vicinity had the hardihood to tell him that he did not 
believe it possible to procure any there. The output of cotton seed oil in the United States is half a 
million tons, or seventeen million five hundred thousand gallons. In the late Congressional 



investigation into the Cotton Seed Oil Trust, it was developed that twenty-seven per cent, is exported to 
be used as an adulterant of olive oil. In Italy it is poured over the olives in the crusher to thoroughly 
mix the two oils. Originally cotton-seed oil was used to merely adulterate, which was bad enough, but 
of late it is pressed on the public with greater boldness. 

The British Consul at Leghorn, in his report for 1886, states that the Florentine flasks in which pure 
olive oil was formerly shipped to the British market are now sent direct to London empty and there 
filled with cotton seed oil, and he warns the public accordingly. The following is from a late work in 
the interest of cotton seed oil: "It is hoped that in time the prejudice now existing against cotton seed oil 
in this country will be overcome and our people, like those of Europe, take to cooking their food in oil 
instead of using lard. That there is a growing demand for cotton seed oil for table use and culinary 
purposes is evidenced by the increased business of merchants who make a specialty of filling fancy 
bottles with cotton seed oil." We are all familiar with the fancy bottles and the blatant claim that they 
contain pure olive oil. These so called merchants are engaged in deceiving the public, in endeavoring to 
palm off cotton seed oil for olive oil. Cotton seed oil is refined by treatment with alkaline carbonates 
and caustic alkalies, and this fact is sufficient to condemn it as a food oil. 

Crude cotton seed oil is a thick fluid of a reddish or dirty yellow color, and if left standing will deposit 
a slimy sediment. For years the cotton seed oil refiners encountered very great difficulty in disposing of 
this coloring matter, but this impediment is now overcome in the following manner. To an iron tank 
charged with ten tons of crude cotton seed oil, is added thirty hundred weight of caustic soda lye. 
Saponification ensues, and the coloring matter is precipitated. No argument can convince the impartial 
mind that an article so prepared is fit food for the human stomach. There are many other adulterants 
which are used in unison with cotton seed oil, such as sesame, palm nuts, hemp, cupra or sunflower, 
and a host of others of strange origin. It is not safe to say that these supposititious comestibles are 
always innocuous. Many an oil retains the subtle qualities of the plant which produced it, and it may be 
that obscure maladies which puzzle the doctor are not unfrequently caused by the detestable practice of 
supplying for the genuine article something which looks sufficiently like it to mislead, and, it may be, 
poison the hapless public. A simple and homely test for the detection of adulteration is the heating of 
oil until it smokes, in some small vessel. The smell of olive oil while suggestive of the kitchen and 
cookery is not at all disagreeable, while any counterfeit oil, and especially cotton seed oil, is 
exceedingly offensive to the nostrils. If placed in a refrigerator, pure olive oil will remain unchanged, 
or at most throw down a little palmatin, while adulterated oil will thicken and congeal. The persistent 
adulteration of olive oil will bear its legitimate fruit; the markets where the world has sought its supply 
heretofore will become discredited, their wares will no longer meet with ready sale in the face of free 
supplies of the pure article from California and Australia. 

Gasparin makes some interesting calculations as to the consumption of oil in France. In Provence a 
laborer consumes an average of nine pounds per annum, and the same ratio holds good in Paris. 

The olive grower of California has sixty-five millions of countrymen among whom to market his 
product. Now if we assume that the consumption may reach only one pound per head annually, it 
would require ten million gallons to satisfy the demand for the United States alone, or, with an acreage 
of fifty trees, olive groves covering two hundred thousand acres. Our people have yet to learn to 
appreciate the olive. It needs no pushing, it will make its way on its merits. It is sufficient to say that 
the public were willing to pay during all last season fifteen dollars a gallon for an oil they knew to be 
pure. But increased production will lower the price, and a lower price will stimulate the consumption. 


Olive oil has always been greatly esteemed for the beneficial effects derived from its use by the human 



body. This reputation is sustained by the experience of mankind from the beginning of history. Of late 
years it has been discovered that it contains cholesterin, which was only known to exist in the animal 
body, where it forms an important constituent of the gall, the blood corpuscles, and the nerve substance. 

https://en.wikisource.org/wiki/The 01ive Its Culture in Theory and Practice/Chapter l 


Excerpts from: Thoughts Oil South Afncu, by Olive Schreiner (1923) 

Published by F. A. Stokes, 1923. Original from the University of California. 

This excerpt shows the recollections of Olive Screiner in South Africa and her realization on how 
racism was reproduced in the early 1900's in South Africa. 

"One of my earliest memories is of...making believe I was Queen Victoria and that all the world 
belonged to me. That being the case, I ordered all the black people in South Africa to be collected and 
put into the desert of Sahara, and a wall built across Africa shutting it off; I then ordained that any 
black person returning south of that line should have his head cut off. I did not wish to make slaves of 
them, but I wished to put them where I need never see them, because I considered them ugly. I do not 
remember planning that Dutch South Africans should be put across the wall, but my objection to them 
was only a little less." (p. 15-16) 

This excerpt shows Schriener pointing out that the blacks in South Africa were not “slaves, ’’ though 
she does show sentiment that they are inferior by citing evolution as the cause of their status in society 
by saying “...they have to be imported: we do not breed them. ” 

“It would have been as easy for the early Boers to catch and convert into beasts of draught the kudus 
and springbucks, who kick up our African dust into your face, and are off with the wind, as to turn into 
profitably beasts of burden our little, artistic Bushmen, or our dancing Hottentots; and our warlike Zulu 
Bantus from the East Coast would hardly have been more acceptable as domestic slaves than a leash of 
African lions. Then, as now, when submissive slaves are desired in South Africa, they have to be 
imported: we do not breed them.” (p. 116) 

This passage reflects Schreiner s sentiment that the Boers are noble, but primitive people. 

“[We] might find in it much to condemn; its streets narrow; its houses overhanging, shutting out light 
and air, its drains non-existent; but over the doors of the houses we should find hand-made carving, 
each line of which was a work of love; we should see in the fretwork of a lamp-post quaint shapings 
such as no workman of to-day sends out; before the glass-stained window of the church we should 
stand with awe; and we might be touched to the heart by the quaint little picture above the church-altar; 
on every side we should see the material conditions of a life narrower and slower than our own, but 
more peaceful, more at one with self. Through such a spot the discerning man would walk, not 
recklessly but holding the attitude habitual to the wise man - that of the learner, not the scoffer.” (p. 
105) 


This Passage reflects Schriener s attitude towards the Middle-Class society in Britain that was so 
distant from the issues, such as the Boers killing off the Bushman in South Africa. 





“It is easier yet for the fair European woman, as she lounges in her drawing room in Europe, to regard 
as very heinous the conduct of men and women who destroyed and hated a race of small aborigines. 
But if, from behind some tapestry-covered armchair in the comer, a small, wizened, yellow face were 
to look out now, and a little naked arm guided an arrow, tipped with barbed bone dipped in poison, at 
her heart, the cry of the human preserving itself would surely arise; Jeames would be called up, the 
policeman with his baton would appear, and if there were a pistol in the house, it would be called into 
requisition! The little prehistoric record would lie dead upon the Persian carpet.” (p. 154) 


This work is in the public domain in the Ehiited States because it was published before January 1, 1924. 
It may be copyrighted outside the U.S. (see Help:Public domain). 


Romans Chapter 12 

The World English Bible 

1 Therefore I urge you, brothers, by the mercies of God, to present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, 
acceptable to God, which is your spiritual service. 2 Don't be conformed to this world, but be 
transformed by the renewing of your mind, so that you may prove what is the good, well-pleasing, and 
perfect will of God. 3 For I say, through the grace that was given me, to every man who is among you, 
not to think of himself more highly than he ought to think; but to think reasonably, as God has 
apportioned to each person a measure of faith. 4 For even as we have many members in one body, and 
all the members don't have the same function, 5 so we, who are many, are one body in Christ, and 
individually members one of another. 6 Having gifts differing according to the grace that was given to 
us, if prophecy, let us prophesy according to the proportion of our faith; 7 or service, let us give 
ourselves to service; or he who teaches, to his teaching; 8 or he who exhorts, to his exhorting: he who 
gives, let him do it with liberality; he who rules, with diligence; he who shows mercy, with 
cheerfulness. 

9 Let love be without hypocrisy. Abhor that which is evil. Cling to that which is good. 10 In love of the 
brothers be tenderly affectionate one to another; in honor preferring one another; 11 not lagging in 
diligence; fervent in spirit; serving the Lord; 12 rejoicing in hope; enduring in troubles; continuing 
steadfastly in prayer; 13 contributing to the needs of the saints; given to hospitality. 14 Bless those who 
persecute you; bless, and don't curse. 15 Rejoice with those who rejoice. Weep with those who weep. 

16 Be of the same mind one toward another. Don't set your mind on high things, but associate with the 
humble. Don't be wise in your own conceits. 17 Repay no one evil for evil. Respect what is honorable 
in the sight of all men. 18 If it is possible, as much as it is up to you, be at peace with all men. 19 Don’t 
seek revenge yourselves, beloved, but give place to God's wrath. For it is written, "Vengeance belongs 
to me; I will repay, says the Lord." 20 Therefore 

"If your enemy is hungry, feed him. 

If he is thirsty, give him a drink; 

for in doing so, you will heap coals of fire on his head." 

21 Don't be overcome by evil, but overcome evil with good. 






ECLOGUE II. 

The Eclogues of Virgil (1908) by Virgil, translated by John William Mackail 
ALEXIS. 


The Shepherd Corydon felt truest love 
For fair Alexis, but found no return 
Of his fond friendship, for the youth had gained 
His master's favour; still the faithful swain 
Would tell his sorrow to the hills and woods 
Wand’ring beneath the beech trees' kindly shade. 
"Cruel Alexis, dost not love my songs? 

No pity hast thou? Must I now expire? 

Even the cattle seek the coolest shade 
And spiny thickets hide the lizards green. 

For the tired reapers, spent with ardent heat 
Thestylis crushes garlic, fragrant herbs 
And sweet wild thyme: but I, companionless, 

Under the blazing sun, thy footsteps track, 

Whilst with shrill crickets' chirp the grove resounds. 
Were it not better to endure the scorn 
Of Amaryllis, and her gloomy ire? 

Or dark Menalcas, dark as thou art fair? 

O charming boy, trust not too much thy looks. 

See the white privet blossom quickly shed, 

And the dark hyacinths, so gladly plucked. 

Thou dost neglect me, nor dost even stoop 
To ask who I may be, nor what my wealth 
In white-fleeced flocks—or in abundant milk. 

My thousand Iambs wander on Sicily's hills: 

Fresh milk I lack not all the rolling year. 

The airs Amphion loved, I often sing, 

Calling the herds together, and, indeed 
My looks are pleasant: lately on the shore 
In the still mirror of the sea I saw 
My image, truly now I do not fear 
The rivalry of Daphnis—be thou judge. 

Oh that thou wouldst be pleased to dwell with me 
In humble cot, to chase the graceful stags 
Or drive the kids, where the green mallows grow. 
Then in the woods thou mightest sing me songs 
To rival Pan himself. He first taught men 
With wax to join together several reeds. 

Pan guards our sheep, and faithful Shepherds too. 
Scorn not to put thy lips to pastoral pipes 
Whose art Amqutas gained with toil and pain. 
Damoetas, dying, gave to me his pipe 



Formed of seven reeds, all of unequal length— 
Saying, "Its second master now thou art." 

Foolish Amqutas envies me the gift. 

Besides these treasures, I possess two fawns. 

In a steep-sided valley they were found 
Already showing coats of dappled white— 

Twice daily do they drain a she-goat's milk 
These I could give thee—they were coveted 
By Thestylis long since—and thou dost scorn 
My gifts—so she shall have them for her own. 

Come hither boy; look at the Nymph's rich gifts— 
The baskets full of lilies, and the pale 
Violets that water-nymphs for thee have plucked 
With poppy-heads, and scented anise flowers, 
Narcissus too; twining them with the bloom s 
Of Cassia, and fragrant herbs, as well— 

Spangling the clustered hyacinths with gold 
Of yellow Caltha. While for fruits, myself 
Will pluck for thee the downy quince, and too, 

The chestnuts which my Amaryllis loved. 

These wax-like plums shall also honoured be. 

To mingle all the sweets, I'll gather next 
The scented laurels, and the myrtles rich. 

Corydon, rustic boor, the gentle swain 
Alexis scorns thy presents—not to say 
That Iolas bears off the palm in gifts. 

Alas! alas! what madness seizes me? 

How I have wrecked the garden of my soul 
And on my fountains clear, loosed savage swine? 
From whom dost flee, thou madman, knowst thou not 
Gods dwell in woods, and Trojan Paris too. 

Pallas may hold the towers herself has built; 

For us, the woods shall be our chief delight. 

Wolves are pursued by lions, goats by wolves, 

Whilst in their turn, the goats devour the thyme. 

And so, Alexis, Corydon seeks thee— 

To please his fancy. See the evening comes— 

The oxen draw the ploughs, hung from the yoke, 
Their labour o'er, and now the sinking sun 
Lengthens the shadows—yet I still must love. 

And who would bound the power of faithful love? 
Still, I am foolish, wasting hours that should 
Be spent in training vines to leafy elms, 

Or weaving rushes soft and osiers strong 
Into things useful for my daily work. 

—Alexis scorns—I'll seek another friend. 




Remarks Onboard the USS North Carolina (2004) 

by Elizabeth Dole 
Delivered on 25 May 2004. 

Thank you so much for that wonderful, warm welcome. And thank you, Mr. Bryan, for those very kind 
words of introduction. It is a privilege to be with you and other Battleship Commissioners. I must say, I 
am certainly earning my sea legs this week! This past Saturday I was honored to be in Newport News, 
Virginia as the keynote speaker for the Keel Laying Ceremony for the nation’s newest submarine, the 
USS North Carolina. But today - well, this is a real first for me. Over the years I have been so fortunate 
to speak all over America - the world, even. But to be invited to speak on a Battleship - the USS North 
Carolina, no less - is truly an experience unlike any other. I am so pleased to be here. 

As my staff and I were getting prepared for our events this week, I was informed of a sea-worthy tidbit. 
It seems that during World War II, Admiral Chester William Nimitz explained that “A ship is always 
referred to as 'she’ because it costs so much to keep one in paint and powder.” I have a hard time 
believing Admiral Nimitz was telling the truth! 

Military service has always been a part of my family - as some of you may know, my husband Bob is a 
Veteran. But what you may not know is that my brother John Hanford served in the Navy. In World 
War II, John was in the Pacific Theater on the aircraft carrier Saratoga. She was seriously damaged a 
number of times by Japanese suicide planes, and I can remember my big brother John coming home on 
“survivor’s leave.” 

This great vessel I stand on today played a significant role in defending our country, just as my husband 
Bob, my brother John and so many of you did when called to duty. 

And we ah know there are as many different definitions of ‘veteran’ as there are veterans themselves. 
There are veterans of war and veterans of peace. Combat veterans and non-combat veterans. Veterans 
who served on the seas, in the air, or on the ground. Veterans from the Cold War and veterans from the 
hot wars: the World Wars; Korea; Vietnam; Panama; Grenada and the Persian Gulf. And now veterans 
of Afghanistan and Iraq. Still, all are veterans. 

And every Veteran has a story. I am certain that in this audience today there are real life stories of 
heroism, of sacrifice. There are somber stories of tragedy in war. And there are inspiring stories of 
courage and enduring hope for peace. 

I am so proud to represent the hundreds of thousands of Veterans who call North Carolina home. It is a 
privilege indeed to serve those who have so valiantly served their country. When I was running for the 
Senate, I promised to work for our veterans - and that is a promise I am keeping. When I arrived on 
Capitol Hill, I immediately sought a seat on the Armed Services Committee. I want to be a voice for 
North Carolina in the decisions relating to our country’s military - past and present. 

I support President Bush’s budget request for 5.6 billion dollars in new spending for the Department of 
Veterans Affairs, for benefits, for services. President Bush has the right man on the job for veterans - 
Secretary Tony Principi. Tony and I have been friends for a long time. I know if we give him the 
resources, he will do the very best for every American who has served this country. 



America owes so much to our veterans, especially when it comes to their health care needs. Waiting 
times to visit with a doctor are far too long. It’s often difficult to see specialists. Veterans in rural areas 
have to travel too far to get care at all. Especially as the average age of our nation’s veterans is rising, 
we must ensure quality health care for all veterans. 

The good news is thanks to the President’s leadership, things are changing for the better. Since the year 
2001, the President has increased VA health care funding by more than 30 percent. This year alone, VA 
will care for 1.4 million more veterans than in the year 2000, and 194 new community-based clinics 
have opened to be more responsive to veterans’ needs. 

I continue to express my support for concurrent receipt. This nation promised our servicemen and 
women that they would be cared for if they became disabled while serving. We also promised them a 
pension if they served long enough in our armed forces. Our veterans who are both disabled and long- 
serving should receive both benefits. North Carolina's disabled veterans have earned both. 

The legislation enacted in the Fiscal Year 2003 National Defense Authorization Act was a beginning, 
restoring benefits to retirees with disabilities who were awarded the Purple Heart or who were severely 
disabled by combat-related activities, was a beginning. One significant achievement in the Fiscal Year 
2004 National Defense Authorization Act was the further expansion of those benefits for a larger group 
of disabled military retirees. Special compensation will now be extended to all military retirees whose 
disabling condition was due to combat or combat-related operations. Additionally, concurrent receipt 
will be phased in over the next ten years for those retirees with non-combat related disabilities of fifty 
percent or greater. Admittedly, the fight is not over. We will work to find a solution that meets the goal 
of full concurrent receipt for all military retired eligible for disability benefits. We must fight for these 
veterans just as they have fought for us and our freedoms! 

We must also continue to support those who are fighting for our freedoms now. We have the best 
equipped, most capable, most courageous military force in the world. They are fighting a daily battle in 
a war we all know requires steadfast commitment, both in the theater of battle and here at home. 

I’m reminded of a letter I read recently from Marine Major General J.N. Mattis. His words were 
intended for the men and women of the First Marine Division, deployed to give reprieve to the 82nd 
Airborne Division currently serving in the Middle East. They were as encouraging as they were 
poignant. “You are going to write history, my fine young Sailors and Marines,” he said, “so write it 
well.” 

And indeed, ladies and gentlemen, they are writing it well - in fact - they are writing pages of history 
with tales of heroism, courage, and compassion. I am in awe of the sacrifices made each and every day 
by our men and women in uniform in every branch of the military fighting the War on Terror. 

Shortly after the attacks of September 11th Fred Cranford of Drexel, North Carolina talked about losing 
his 32-year-old son, Fieutenant Commander Eric Cranford, at the Pentagon. In the midst of a grief most 
of us cannot even imagine, Fred Cranford said, “Even out of evil, God can bring good things.” How 
right he was! While those terrorists intended their evil to divide this country - they have failed. 

In fact, they have tried this tactic numerous times, and failed again and again. When terrorists attacked 
Bali, thinking it would weaken Indonesia’s resolve - they failed. They attacked synagogues and a 
British Cultural Center in Istanbul, Turkey hoping to divide that country - they failed. Today terrorists 
continue their cowardly attacks aimed at innocent Iraqis, humanitarian aid workers, and families of all 



nationalities. Their latest attempts to divide and conquer are failing. Now the United States must 
continue the mission - and ensure they continue to fail. 

Our mission in the War on Terror has led to the liberation of 50 million people. We have captured or 
killed 46 of the 55 most wanted in Iraq, including Saddam Hussein. The Iraqi Governing Council 
signed the Transitional Administrative Law. This unprecedented framework promises long overdue 
civil rights for all Iraqis. It ensures freedom of religion, freedom of expression, freedom of the press, 
freedom of assembly - and fundamental rights for women. Coalition forces have also rehabilitated 
2,500 schools, renovated 240 hospitals, opened 1,200 health clinics, immunized 5 million children and 
helped initiate the publishing of 170 newspapers. 

Because of our incredible armed forces we are moving forward in the War on Terror, and celebrating 
freedom with countries that feared they would never know the meaning of the word. 

We are asking a lot of our servicemen and women right now. But this is not the first time we have 
called on good people to protect our country. Many of you here today are a testimony to that. 

I am committed to building a strong and modem military. Thousands of young men and women from 
North Carolina have been called into harm’s way. With all of our state’s major military installations that 
include representatives of all the military services, our National Guard Brigade, and our Reserves 
fighting the Global War on Terror, North Carolina has taken a preeminent role in defending this great 
nation. 

We must continue to give our armed forces, intelligence agencies and law enforcement the resources 
they need to keep America safe. 

This past month my colleagues and I have been working intensely on the National Defense 
Authorization Bill for Fiscal Year 2005. This bill means great things for North Carolina military 
members. It authorizes more than $339 million for military construction and $58 million for family 
housing programs, and it provides for $27 million to fund improvements to facilities supporting North 
Carolina National Guard and Reserve forces. The bill also mandates a 3.5% pay raise as well as 
increased benefits for our men and women in uniform who have more than proven they deserve it! 

But, what our troops need now more than anything is the steadfast support of a unified nation, a 
country proudly recognizing the mission of our soldiers and setting aside partisan politics. I was moved 
this week by words from the front lines, written by a Marine named Ben Connable, on his third 
deployment to the Middle East. Major Connable said, “I am not ignorant of the political issues; but as a 
professional, I have the luxury of putting politics aside and focusing on the task at hand. Protecting 
people from terrorists and criminals while building schools and lasting friendships is a good mission, 
no matter what brush it's tarred with. Nothing any talking head will say can deter me or my fellow 
Marines from caring about the people of Iraq, or take away from the sacrifices of our comrades. Fear in 
the face of adversity is human nature, and many people who take the counsel of their fears speak today. 
We are not deaf to their cries; neither do we take heed. All we ask is that Americans stand by us by 
supporting not just the troops, but also the mission. We'll take care of the rest.” Ladies and Gentlemen, 
the commitment our troops have to the mission at hand is built on the efforts of those who have gone 
before them, Veterans, heroes - like so many of you here today.. .As I look out at this audience this 
morning, I know many of you proudly served in World War II. 


I am looking forward to celebrating the official opening of the World War II memorial in Washington 



later this week. I remember the crisp Veteran’s Day in the year 2000 when I was honored to be with 
15,000 World War II veterans, their families and friends on the National Mall for the groundbreaking 
ceremony. Ten times as many veterans, family and friends will gather on the Mall when America 
honors these heroes by dedicating this national tribute to the sacrifice and achievement of the World 
War II generation. 

I think specifically about the sacrifices made by my own husband. Bob returned from World War II 
years before I met him. Yet I know the story of his injury well. Bob fought on the front lines in World 
War II as part of the 10th Mountain Division in Italy. As he led his men to destroy a machine gun nest 
hidden in a farmhouse, a shell fragment shattered his shoulder and damaged his vertebrae. He was 
paralyzed. He spent 39 months in various hospitals, and doctors operated on him eight times. 

To this day, my husband lives with those injuries, and endures them. He still remembers those left on 
the battleground, too. His life is not unlike the story of many veterans, I imagine. 

Let me share with you a very poignant moment when Bob and I were dating, and he was visiting my 
parents in Salisbury. Bob appeared one morning in the kitchen as Mother was preparing breakfast, with 
a towel draped over his right shoulder. “Mrs. Hanford,” he told my mother, “I think you ought to see 
my problem.” 

“That’s not a problem, Bob,” she told him. “That’s a badge of honor.” 

And so it is with our Armed Forces.. .those returning home... those who’ve gone on... those who came 
back with a disability, as Bob did. They carry badges of honor for all that they’ve given this country. 

We live in freedom because of those badges of honor. We live in freedom because of those sacrifices - 
your sacrifices. 

As we near Memorial Day we honor each and every American’s commitment to our nation. The 
contributions made to the security of our country - indeed, the security of our world - contributions 
worthy of great praise. We recognize the dedication of all who have ever worn the uniform of the 
United States, the sacrifices of the thousands who never came home, their families, and the men and 
women who are fighting as we speak. On behalf of all of America - thank you for your service to this 
country. 

May God bless you all and may God continue to bless this great land of the free, America. 


This work is in the public domain in the United States because it is a work of the United States federal 
government (see 17U.S.C. 105). 




Spontaneous and Imitative Crime by Euphemia Vale Blake 

Popular Science Monthly Volume 15 September 1879 (1879) 

Materialism and its Lessons—* 

IT is not to be expected that law-makers or the administrators of legal justice should discriminate 
between spontaneous and imitative crime; but to the patient thinker, the medical scientist, and the 
practical philanthropist it is evident that the grades and distinctions of actual criminality are almost as 
various as the individual criminals. Even the word crime is very indefinite, and by no means always 
indicates the true character of an act usually so designated. Acts innocent in themselves—such, for 
instance, as buying goods in a foreign market and bringing them for use to this—may be made a legal 
crime by statute law, while other acts which are monstrous violations of natural human rights may be 
and are ignored by the code, and are perpetrated with impunity in the highest grades of civilized 
society. So, also, really criminal acts may be committed, and yet crime be absent, for the essence of 
crime in the individual (excluding for the present the rights of society) lies in the intention, and this 
element, through physiological and moral reasons, may be void. Indeed, could we apply a mental and 
moral vivisection to the cases of individual criminals, we should probably find unexpected variations as 
to the causes and influences tending to its development; but practically we may summarize the whole 
mass of law-breakers under either one or the other division which the title of our article indicates: and, 
if by some subtile alchemy we could perceive the main dividing line separating the criminal classes 
into those who act from the spontaneous impulses of their nature and those who are led into crime 
mainly by the influence of their peculiar vopog, or social environment, we should be in a fair way to 
leam how crime might be diminished, and the so-called "dangerous classes" prevented from spreading 
its infection. 

By spontaneous criminals we mean those who act from well-defined motives, from avarice, revenge, 
the gratification of pride, vanity, or the grosser passions—also those who from congenital defects of 
organization have strong natural tendencies toward the commission of crime—sporadic criminals 
against whom it is scarcely possible for society to protect itself, unless, like the ancient Spartans, it is 
prepared to undertake the entire education of the future citizen, morally, intellectually, and physically, 
including the ante-natal period. Some recent investigations and social experiments have proved that, 
numerous as these are, they are a small minority as compared with those of the imitative and therefore 
curable class. 

Alibert, the ingenious author of the "Systeme Sensible," regarded the instinct of imitation as the 
primordial law of nature, which has ruled, taught, and bound together the successive generations of the 
human race in a more potent manner than any other single faculty: and our every-day observation and 
experience tend to confirm the sagacity of this remark; and in the matter of crime it is certainly one of 
the permanent sources of its development and increase. There is one patent fact recognized by the 
average mind of the community, that the record and publication of any extraordinary crime is very 
certain to be followed by one or more examples of the same description. This certainly hints at some 
psychical influence worthy of examination, though it is generally dismissed with an expression as to its 
being a "singular fatality"—such as appears to follow certain kinds of accidents by flood or field, by 
land or sea. 

The forms and phases of imitation are extremely varied—being sometimes the outcome of the 
conscious will, but not infrequently it is the result of an automatic sympathy with which the will has 
nothing to do. In many cases imitation is simply the active form of nervous sympathy and approaches 



the condition of mania. This instinct or faculty, like all other human attributes, may be well or ill 
applied, but the essential fact remains ever true that the instinct itself is irrepressible, and will exercise 
itself in some form: and, often as it is misused, the world could not afford to dispense with it. The race 
would make small progress if every man had to begin de novo, instead of imitating the previous 
acquirements of bis ancestors. We may even admit, with the French philosopher, that without the 
perpetual use of the imitative faculty there could be no distinctive nationalities; for, is it not by 
successive generations imitating their parents that national customs, usages, and languages are formed, 
and communities consolidated so as to afford each other mutual support? And the important fact should 
not be lost sight of that the faculty of imitation is one of the earliest developed, and has acquired 
strength and vigor long before the reflective faculties or the judgment is prepared to sit in council upon 
these immature tendencies; particularly should this be remembered in connection with all efforts in 
behalf of the weaker members of our human brotherhood—whether the young, as such, or the incipient 
criminal, in which this faculty often plays so considerable a part; adding complications to the history 
and the frequent mysteries of crime. What is that which we call "esprit de corps," the "spirit of the age," 
and other similar intangible somethings, which we know exist, but which it is difficult to embody in 
anything more material than a phrase? What these expressions indicate simply is, that certain numbers, 
greater or smaller, are prepared to imitate each other, whether it be in a crusade to the Holy Sepulchre, 
a Flagellant procession, or a modern strike of Crispins or engineers. 

Imitative crimes are often motiveless in the ordinary meaning of the word, while numerically they 
really exceed all others; and it is somewhat curious that this feature of criminality has been so slightly 
noticed by statisticians and others concerned in the eradication of crime. Other causes of crime are 
certainly more obvious, for they he upon the surface—ignorance, poverty, intemperance, the desire to 
live beyond one's legitimate means, unrestrained passions of all kinds: these are of course the leaders 
and pioneers of the great criminal army; but the rank and file are mainly made up of imitators, who do 
as they see others do with whom they associate. Take as an illustration the "great strike" of the railway 
employees some two years since, in the States of Pennsylvania and New York and elsewhere, and 
separate if you can the number of individuals who acted from conviction and deliberate intention—with 
what we might call a reason—however misguided, and the number who burned, hacked, and hewed 
simply because others were devastating and destroying. Could all of the mere imitators have been 
eliminated from those mobs it would scarcely have required military force to have dealt with the 
remainder, the few active, intelligent leaders of that violent mode of argument. 

It will probably be admitted, in most cases of mob violence, that the mass of intimidators are ignorant, 
unreasoning followers, who, if they think at all, only reflect to the extent of supposing that the presence 
of numbers will suffice to conceal their individual share of the crime; but possibly some of our readers 
may not be so ready to admit that the faculty of imitation works quite as potentially in secret, where to 
aid it come various suggestive faculties, such as emulation, vanity, imagination, contrivance, 
secretiveness, hope, despair, and various other emotions. The concealed imitator broods unobserved of 
his fellows, and acts only when he deems himself safe from interruption. 

The history of the world is full of crimes and follies committed under the influence of the imitative 
instinct. In many cases so devoid of thought are the actors in these scenes as scarcely to bring them 
under the judgment of responsible human beings. It is in fact no easy task to draw with any degree of 
accuracy the dividing line between folly and crime, especially when the exalted sentiments of 
patriotism or the fanaticism induced by the misapplication of religious dogma, or fervent appeals to the 
emotions, are the basis of certain wild proceedings; engaged in by assemblies of the intensely nervous, 
led by knaves or the self-deceived victims of their own illusions. Under what category, for instance, 
should we place the "biting nuns" who appeared in rapid succession in the convents of Germany, 



Holland, and Rome? This extended mania arose simply from the spontaneous act of one nun attempting 
to bite a companion—immediately the whole sisterhood fell to biting each other. The news of this 
extraordinary occurrence was told from place to place, and "biting nuns" became a terror and a 
nuisance, over large portions of Europe in the fifteenth century; this mania proved irrepressible until 
exhaustion and reaction set in, terminating its abnormal absurdities.[l] In France another foolish 
epidemic of imitation seized upon many of the conventual houses. A nun one day commenced to 
imitate the mewing of a cat, and incontinently the other Sisters present fell to mewing. Finally the nuns 
took to mewing in concert for hours at a time; persuasions and commands for once failed to produce 
obedience. The mewing nuisance continued unabated, until the whole sisterhood were threatened with 
the entrance of the military, who it was announced were "coming to whip them with iron rods." The 
fear of these rough chastisers finally effected a cure. 

That such scenes should happen, through nervous sympathy, in secluded assemblages of women, is not 
so very remarkable, at least is not inexplicable on nervo-physiological grounds; but we find even more 
disastrous examples among men, even those habitually living in the open air, within the ordinary 
conditions of life, and accustomed to muscular labor, which is a great tamer of the nerves. One of the 
most extraordinary scenes ever witnessed in wonder-producing Europe was enacted in Aix-la-Chapelle 
and other cities, commencing in 1374, when an assemblage of persons appeared in the famous 
Westphalian city, who had "danced their way through Germany." At one period the column was 
estimated to consist of 30,000 persons. In Metz alone there were 1,100. These people, men, women, 
and children, animated by an imitative delusion, apparently without any power of self-control, danced 
and leaped for hours at a time in the public streets of cities and on the highways of the countries 
through which they passed. Nothing could stop them, and they only ceased when exhausted muscles 
could do no more, when they fell to the ground, suffering more or less from this violent and spasmodic 
action. The first bands which appeared were, it is charitable to suppose, composed of sporadic cases of 
victims of that terrible nervous disease known in our day as St. Vitus's dance, and other nervous 
afflictions such as epilepsy, whom accident or sympathy had brought into companionship; but as these, 
at first few in number, proceeded from place to place, they were joined by others who, up to that time, 
had betrayed no symptoms of ill health or. insanity, but who, attracted by the unusual sight, first 
followed and wondered, ending by joining the leaping, dancing crowd, to the amazement of their 
friends with robuster nerves, who were able to resist the fascination. 

These peripatetic assemblages moved in a direct line, and could only be stopped by putting obstructions 
in their way which were too high to be leaped over. From the violence of their exercise some were 
permanently injured, though many of them had been strong, athletic mechanics and peasants who had 
left their workshops and fields; while others continued with them for a short period, and then returned 
to their usual occupations as if nothing special had happened. 

In Italy the dancing mania originated in the spasmodic action of a person who believed himself to have 
been bitten by a tarantula, or venomous spider, and his singular dancing movements being seen and 
extensively reported, every one who found a little speck or injury upon his body began to imagine that 
he also had been bitten, and consequently to imitate the actions of the original nervous victim. The 
army of imitators daily increased, and their apparent malady could only be relieved by music, mostly of 
a lively kind, which aided them to "dance out the attack"; it was for this purpose that the gay music 
now known as the Tarentella was invented, which has finally become a form of national music in Italy. 
Toward the waning of this mania, many of the poorer class, especially women, would seize upon the 
opportunity, whenever this music was heard in the streets, of joining the throng of dancers, so that the 
season for the appearance of the players—early summer—came at last to be called the "Women's Little 
Carnival." 



A still more curious and offensive form of imitative mania, combined with imposture, was that of the 
various armies of Flagellants who marched through Germany and other parts of Europe; in this case the 
singular movement was led by designing persons who desired to undermine the power of the 
priesthood and to turn their dethronement to their own profit; but the mass of followers had no idea of 
the aim and object of the movement, viewing it, so far as they had any reason, as an act of acceptable 
penance: the great majority, as usual, uniting with the body simply through the irrepressible instinct of 
imitation—to do as others were doing, just as we have seen young people following one another up to 
the altar to be prayed for during a so called revival of religion—not one in a score of whom would have 
ventured to be the first. Even the recent mania of suddenly "lifting" church debts by the high-pressure 
method of inciting the instinct of imitation and emulation in the mode of subscribing, was very 
sagaciously based upon this well-recognized principle that the foolish many will always try to do what 
the leaders of society initiate, often with as little reason as a herd of quadrupeds. The "walking" mania 
is a still later example of the irresistible fascination of doing what others are doing. 

But it is not always in masses that the powerful instinct of imitation shows itself. In nothing is it more 
common than in the form which suicides adopt—and suicide is naturally enacted a la solitaire. At one 
period in France the fashionable mode of exit was by the inhalation of charcoal-fumes, at another by a 
leap into the Seine. In London a certain monument had to be closed to visitors to prevent would be 
suicides from following the example of an original who had thrown himself from the top. A public 
promenade in Berne, above the Aar, is also much affected by suicides in that vicinity. In this matter of 
suicide a remarkable example is given of the power influencing to direct imitation, by Dr. Carpenter in 
his "Mental Physiology." This case was quite devoid of excitement or of any emotional character. He 
says that Dr. Oppenheim, of Hamburg, having received for dissection the body of a man who had 
committed suicide by cutting his throat, but who had performed the deed in such an inartistic manner 
that his death did not take place until after an interval of great suffering, jokingly remarked to his 
attendant: "If you have any fancy to cut your throat, don't do it in such a bungling way as this—a little 
more to the left here, and you will cut the carotid artery." The individual to whom this dangerous advice 
was addressed was a sober, steady man, with a family and a comfortable subsistence; he had never 
manifested the slightest tendency to suicide, and had no motive to commit it; yet, strange to say, the 
sight of the corpse and the observation made by Dr. Oppenheim, suggested to his mind the desire to 
imitate the deed, and this took such firm hold of him that he carried it into execution, fortunately, 
however, without duly profiting by the anatomical instruction he had received, for he failed to cut the 
carotid artery, and recovered. Here, plainly, the ideational form of imitation took possession of the 
man's mind, and forced him to the act. Subsequently to the remark of the Doctor, he had evidently 
brooded over the matter till the desire to imitate the suicide became irresistible. Had Dr. Oppenheim 
anticipated any result from a casual remark, he would probably have said: "Don't think about this body 
after you leave here; occupy your mind with some other subject—if possible, a pleasant one." 

A curious case of suicidal mania occurred a few years since, under the writer's own observation, in 
Essex County, New Jersey, where a young man of feeble intellect, but exceedingly susceptible to praise 
and sympathetic emotions, committed suicide, with the evident intent of drawing out the pity and 
sympathy of his friends. He had attended one or more funerals where eulogies of the deceased, flowers, 
and other tokens of kind feeling abounded, and he desired to be in the place of the corpse, and to know 
that such a scene would be imitated in his case—his limited reasoning powers not suggesting that he 
would then be insensible to the friendly manifestations. The imitative instinct was too strong for the 
reflective faculties and determined the fatal act. 

Another case in point is that of an eminent physician who, in relating his own experience while 



suffering under an attack of fever attended with delirium, states that, being obliged to call in a 
colleague for treatment, he heard his friend caution the nurse to "keep the windows closed, as one of 
his fever-patients had attempted to jump out." No sooner had the sick man heard this than he set his 
mind to circumvent his attendant and jump out of the window, though, until he had heard the 
cautioning remarks, such a desire had not occurred to him. His intention was happily frustrated, and, as 
soon as he recovered, he resumed his hospital practice. Strangely forgetting the presence of the 
patients, he related to some of the other physicians present his experience, and was only made aware of 
his imprudence when told that, after he had left, several of the sick had risen from their beds and 
attempted to jump out of the windows. 

Without endorsing the apothegm of the able author of the "Intellectual Development of Europe," that 
"the equilibrium and movements of humanity are altogether physiological phenomena, and that the 
succession of events are the inevitable results of a law depending on, or the consequences of physical 
conditions," we are persuaded that a large proportion of crime is to be attributed to the responsive 
nature of the physical organization. Among unsophisticated persons, untrammeled by etiquette, there 
are many who can not hear a march played without attempting to keep step with the music, or a waltz 
without an instinctive desire to dance. There is, indeed, a certain amount of rhythmical response in 
most of us to the time measurements of harmony—particularly, when lively airs are played; but as 
some more than others are easily affected by moral and physical harmonies, may there not be other 
souls, or vitalized bodies, which spontaneously respond to the moral and physical discords—people 
who may be said to be out of tune with the organized harmonies of society, and whose natural impulse 
is to put these into modes of activity? 

Plato recognized these differences in the impulses of persons differently constituted and educated; he 
says in vol. iv. of his "Laws," "I do not expect or imagine that any well-brought-up citizen will ever 
take the infection [of crime], but their servants or those of strangers may." Speaking of those who might 
be tempted to crime, he perceives very clearly the power of association over the imitative instinct of 
human beings, especially of those who dwell together, and he thus advises. "When any such ill thought 
[as that of committing a crime] comes into your mind, go at once to the society of those who are called 
good among you. Fly from the wicked; fly, and turn not back, and, if thy disorder is lightened by these 
remedies, well and good; but if not, then acknowledge death to be nobler than life, and depart hence." 

Without going so far as the noble Greek, and recommending suicide to those cursed with evil instincts, 
we concede that the first part of his advice is as sound to-day as it was two thousand years ago. The 
power of a dominant idea is almost irresistible in some natures; and, therefore, it should be the aim of 
every philanthropist, whose efforts are directed to the reduction of crime, to seek the introduction of 
good and noble thoughts particularly among the young of the tempted classes; for all normal or 
abnormal action is derived from the thoughts, and as the thoughts are, so will the life be. In those 
particular localities where crime seeks to shelter and hide itself among numbers, the suggestions to 
wrong-doing are ever present, and the young, who as yet have the criminal instinct only latent, but who 
still must be regarded from the circumstances as incipient criminals, are the objects which offer the best 
promises of success in any effort for the reduction of crime. There is also this promising feature in 
reformatory efforts, that the moral emotions, once thoroughly awakened, do not satiate and deaden by 
exercise, like many pleasurable vices; they are not in their nature exhaustive, but strengthen by habit 
and prove more satisfying by use and perseverance, till they become almost automatic, when the 
individual may be considered practically safe. 


It is well understood by natural scientists that in the noblest forms of animal life—such, for instance, as 
the thoroughbred horse—the likeness of parent and offspring is much more strongly marked than in 



lower forms of life. If we carry our investigations low enough—down to the border-land between the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms, such as some forms of marine life, hydro-zodphytes, salpa, and 
medusae we discover a curious law of unlikeness or alternation of forms, in which the immediate 
offspring are totally unlike their progenitors, but possess a resemblance to their ancestors one degree 
further removed, and this alternation goes on with an invariable tendency in the third generation to 
revert to the form of the first instead of assuming that of the second. This polymorphic tendency of low 
types of life is also illustrated in the vegetable world, for, while the higher classes retain, under all 
conditions, their normal form, whether planted in favorable or unfavorable soil (the oak is still an oak, 
the rose a rose), the germs of the simpler fungi develop surprising variations of form if placed on 
different kinds of decomposing matter; so far have these changes proceeded as to cause investigators to 
mistake them, not only for different species, but for different genera. It thus appears to be a law of 
nature that the nobler the production the more type-giving power it possesses, while the weaker and 
simpler are dominated by circumstances, and, if weak and low enough, do not necessarily impress their 
own image on their successors. May not this law apply to some extent to the human race? The nobler 
specimens of humanity will, we know, maintain their manhood and moral integrity under the most 
adverse circumstances, but, if we get down low enough in the human scale, shall we not find the fungi 
of the race, the weakest of our brothers, who have not moral stamina enough to hold their own elected 
way, but ever show themselves the creatures of circumstances, and are developed into just such moral 
or immoral characters as their environments suggest? These are the people whose course is always "in 
the direction of the least resistance," who, if they are placed under good influences, will lead at least 
quiet and orderly lives, but who are equally plastic to evil, and who will inevitably bloom into 
criminality if surrounded by lawless associates. 

From two persons who have had extensive acquaintance with criminals, as also with those living in 
ignorance and poverty, which too often prove the approximate cause of crime, we are able to draw 
conclusive reasons for believing that the instinct of imitation may be used with astonishing effect, if 
rightly directed over those whose habits have not become irretrievably fixed. The author of "The Juke 
Family," on the one hand, and the author of "The Dangerous Classes," on the other, have done much to 
prove this hypothesis. Mr. Dugdale selected for his elaborate analysis the history of an extensive 
family, some of whom are yet living, whom he calls the Jukes; these he follows through town registers, 
almshouses, court-records, hospitals, prisons, etc., for six generations, from 1720 to 1872. For greater 
certainty in tracing the hereditary influence, he follows the female line of descent with the most definite 
results; his minute research, as to the character and fate of these persons, proves that where any 
member of the family was removed from the influence and example of crime, either by adoption into or 
marriage with honest and respectable families, the criminal tendencies disappeared, and the individuals 
reverted to a reputable life. Thus the imitative faculty was found, even in these cases where vicious 
blood was a recognized inheritance, to be as active in the imitation of good as of evil ways of living. 

Particularly was this the case with those members of this criminal family who escaped from the vicious 
environment before the age of eighteen—these all took to honest ways, imitating the honest people 
with whom they lived; notably one who at the age of fifteen married a faithful and industrious German 
—this branch of the female line never produced a criminal, which was a remarkable exception with the 
Jukes. Another point bearing on the argument of the propelling influence of imitation is the discovery 
of the fact that where relatives of the poor have received shelter in almshouses, the children of these 
more readily resort to them in emergencies than do others in more pressing need, who have had no such 
record in their families. In fact, pauperism of the chronic kind is more difficult to cure than a tendency 
to criminality—for the first indicates weakness, the latter vitality. 


As a general rule it may be assumed that before maturity the life of every individual is in the main 



imitative; later, experience and social compulsion reach the reason and teach all persons of average 
brain-power and moral culture that conformity to the laws of society is in the end more profitable than 
crime. The exceptions to this rule will be certain to exhibit some form of abnormal development. But 
the important practical truth is manifest, that while there is growth in the substance-matter of the brain, 
and this organ is acquiring functional habits which are eventually to become automatic mental 
phenomena, it is of immense importance that every means should then be adopted to eradicate 
hereditary tendencies to abnormal action of that organ, for while there is growth there may be change 
of direction, while every year after maturity lessens the chances of this. It may likewise be understood 
that to a permanent cure of hereditary tendency to crime separation from contaminating example is 
essential, and this separation must be permanent. Criminals who have acquired habits of industry and 
self-control during the discipline of a term of imprisonment might reasonably be expected to retain 
them if placed on their release in conditions which insured paying work and a pure moral atmosphere; 
but they will inevitably relapse if thrown back into their old circle, where crime and its contrivance are 
the main business of life. Therefore all discharged convicts, more especially those of the chronic sort, 
ought to be encouraged, and if necessary aided, to seek a new residence, and by all means persuaded to 
avoid their old haunts. 

That the hereditary taint may be overcome by subsequent training and a lengthened discipline of a 
judicious kind is proved by the fact that the convicts sent out to Botany Bay by the British Government 
in general reformed, through the new hopes inspired by new circumstances in a new land, away from 
their old haunts and habitudes, and their children have reverted to honest and respectable lives. Medical 
science also shows that the instinctive or ante-natal qualities may be outweighed by the cultivation of 
the post-natal or reasoning. 

It is shown by prison registers and statistics that sporadic crime among the educated, and those of 
honest parentage—that is, in families which have no examples of criminal courses in their direct 
ancestry—amounts to but two per cent.; an overwhelming argument in favor of preventive measures 
and their value above corrective penalties. 

That crime usually coexists with ignorance and an ill-balanced brain is shown in the fact that in the 
large majority of criminals the faculty of arithmetical calculation is almost wholly lacking. Extensive 
experimental investigations have shown that the average prisoner can not answer the questions, "How 
much do you make?" "What pay or income would keep you honest?" The reflective qualities are more 
or less lacking or enfeebled in all descendants from neurotic stock. 

Of all the means best adapted for the propagation of crime is that of herding criminals together, 
especially in juvenile asylums. Several witnesses from the House of Refuge in New York testified that 
they had there learned from more expert criminals tricks in stealing, picking locks, and in the 
concealment of stolen goods, which they had never learned outside. 

The labors of many philanthropists for the last quarter of a century have shown conclusively that, if the 
young are seasonably removed from unfavorable environment, but a very small percentage deliberately 
return to vicious courses; but that they willingly learn to imitate the industrious and honest habits of 
their guardians and neighbors, exemplifying the logic of reason, that "an ounce of prevention is better 
than a pound of cure." 

Observing the analogies of nature might teach the social scientist as well as the philanthropist that the 
measures taken to produce excellence in the animal and vegetable kingdoms are equally applicable to 
human beings. And what is the course of an arboriculturist or horticulturist if a plant shows abnormal 



qualities and a tendency to disease? If the owner desires to restore it to a healthy condition, would he 
allow it to remain among the aborted or monstrous members of its kind? Would he not rather remove it 
from the soil where its development had proved so unfortunate, to better-selected ground, and to the 
vicinity of normal healthy plants? So with stock: no breeder of horses or cattle would hope to cure a 
distemper among his animals if he allowed the diseased to herd together, mutually infecting each other. 
No, the worst cases he would speedily remove and isolate, and all in succession who showed symptoms 
likely to result disastrously to themselves or others. The sick would be put into clean quarters, and a 
more careful system of air and diet provided. Can we expect to cure abnormally developed human 
beings with less trouble? 

The conclusion to be drawn from these considerations of the different phases of crime suggests at least 
this practical idea: that, in all stages of education, the proper direction of the will, the due control of the 
emotions, and the subjection of nervous impulses to the cool judgment of the reason, are far more 
important than the mere acquisition of this or that branch of so-called knowledge. A large majority of 
crimes, particularly crimes of violence, occur because the perpetrators have never been taught or 
compelled to control their feelings; probably nine tenths of all the crimes, follies, and disasters of 
which human beings are victims, might be prevented if the youth of the country were habitually 
instructed in the danger of allowing themselves to be controlled by impulse and feeling—if they could 
be taught that their nerves and muscles, as well as their desires, should be always under the direction of 
the intellect or will: and, if this sort of education could supplant that which is usually given to girls and 
young ladies, might we not hope to see a diminution of that weakly, nervous, hysterical class, which we 
are almost tempted to rank as criminal, since their very existence is a bane to every family in which 
they exist? To diminish crimes' of all sorts, let the teaching of self-control, the subordination of the 
emotions to the will, a knowledge of the nervous system, and a worthy, definite object in life, become a 
part of the education of every youth, male and female. Many crimes which are penally punished are the 
outcome of semi-insane persons, whose really abnormal condition is not recognized by court or jury, 
while others are excused as insane when their culminating crime is but the outcome of habitual 
indulgence of violent temper. Of all the insane, but the smallest fractional part are the result of 
excessive intellectual effort; a somewhat larger number arise from structural disease; but the great 
majority of the insane who have committed or attempted to commit crimes have lost control of their 
reason because they habitually allowed passion, not reason, to control them. Therefore, we repeat, the 
greatest possible preventive of crime is to raise a race who shall know how to control their emotional 
natures through an enlightened will and the habitual exercise of a moral judgment. 


See Zimmermann "On Solitude," vol. ii., for this and account of "mewing nuns. 




United Nations Security Council Resolution 2023 

by the United Nations 

Adopted by the Security Council at its 6674th meeting, on 5 December 2011 
The Security Council, 

Recalling its previous resolutions and statements of its President concerning the situation in Somalia 
and the border dispute between Djibouti and Eritrea, in particular its resolutions 751 (1992), 1844 
(2008), 1862 (2009), 1907 (2009), 1916 (2009), 1998 (2011), and 2002 (2011), and its statements of 18 
May 2009 (S/PRST/2009/15), 9 July 2009 (S/PRST/2009/19), 12 June 2008 (S/PRST/2008/20), 

Reaffirming its respect for the sovereignty, territorial integrity, and political independence and unity of 
Somalia, Djibouti and Eritrea, respectively, as well as that of all other States of the region, 

Reiterating its full support for the Djibouti Peace Process and the Transitional Federal Charter which 
provide the framework for reaching a lasting political solution in Somalia, and welcoming the Kampala 
Accord of 9 June 2011 and the roadmap agreed on 6 September 2011, 

Calling upon all States in the region to peacefully resolve their disputes and normalize their relations in 
order to lay the foundation for durable peace and lasting security in the Horn of Africa, and 
encouraging these States to provide the necessary cooperation to the African Union in its efforts to 
resolve these disputes, 

Reiterating its grave concern about the border dispute between Eritrea and Djibouti and the importance 
of resolving it, calling upon Eritrea to pursue with Djibouti, in good faith, the scrupulous 
implementation of the 6 June 2010 Agreement, concluded under the auspices of Qatar, in order to 
resolve their border dispute and consolidate the normalization of their relations, and welcoming the 
mediation efforts of Qatar, the continued engagement of regional actors, the African Union, the United 
Nations, 

Noting the letter of the Permanent Representative of Djibouti to the United Nations of 6 October 2011 
(S/2011/617) which informs the Secretary General of the escape of two Djiboutian prisoners of war 
from an Eritrean prison, while noting that the Government of Eritrea has to this date denied detaining 
any Djiboutian prisoners of war, 

Expressing grave concern at the findings of the Somalia/Eritrea Monitoring Group report of 18 July 
2011 (S/2011/433), that Eritrea has continued to providing political, financial, training and logistical 
support to armed opposition groups, including Al-Shabaab, engaged in undermining peace, security and 
stability in Somalia and the region, 

Condemning the planned terrorist attack of January 2011 to disrupt the African Union summit in Addis 
Ababa, as expressed by the findings of the Somalia/Eritrea Monitoring Group report, 

Taking note of the Decision of the African Union Assembly of Heads of State and Government held in 
January 2010 and the Communique of the AU Peace and Security Council held on 8 January 2010, 
welcoming the adoption, by the United Nations (UN) Security Council on 23 December 2009, of 
resolution 1907 (2009), which imposes sanctions on Eritrea, for, among other things, providing 
political, financial, and logistical support to armed groups engaged in undermining peace and 



reconciliation in Somalia and regional stability; stressing the need to pursue vigorously the effective 
implementation of Resolution 1907 (2009), and expressing its intention to apply targeted sanctions 
against individuals and entities if they meet the listing criteria set out in paragraph 15 of resolution 
1907 (2009) and paragraph 8 of resolution 1844 (2008), 

Noting the decision by the 18th Extraordinary Session of the Assembly of the Heads of State and 
Government of the Intergovernmental Authority on Development (IGAD), calling on the Security 
Council to take measures to ensure that Eritrea desists from its destabilization activities in the Horn of 
Africa, 

Noting the letter from Eritrea (S/2011/652), containing a document responding to the report of 
Somali/Eritrea monitoring group, 

Strongly condemning any acts by Eritrea that undermine peace, security and stability in the region and 
calling on all Member State to comply fully with the terms of the arms embargo imposed by paragraph 
5 of resolution 733 (1992), as elaborated and amended by subsequent resolutions, 

Determining that Eritrea’s failure to fully comply with resolutions 1844 (2008), 1862 (2009), 1907 
(2009) and its actions undermining peace and reconciliation in Somalia and the Horn of Africa region 
as well as the dispute between Djibouti and Eritrea constitute a threat to international peace and 
security, 

Mindful of its primary responsibility under the Charter of the United Nations for the maintenance of 
international peace and security, 

Acting under Chapter VII of the Charter of the United Nations, 

1. Condemns the violations by Eritrea of Security Council resolutions 1907 (2009), 1862 (2009) and 
1844 (2008) by providing continued support to armed opposition groups, including Al-Shabaab, 
engaged in undermining peace and reconciliation in Somalia and the region; 

2. Supports the call by the African Union for Eritrea to resolve its border disputes with its neighbours 
and calls on the parties to peacefully resolve their disputes, normalize their relations and to promote 
durable peace and lasting security in the Horn of Africa, and encourages the parties to provide the 
necessary cooperation to the African Union in its efforts to resolve these disputes; 

3. Reiterates that all member States, including Eritrea, shall comply fully with the term s of the arms 
embargo imposed by paragraph 5 of resolution 733 (1992), as elaborated and amended by subsequent 
resolutions; 

4. Reiterates that Eritrea shall fully comply with resolution 1907 (2009) without any further delay and 
stresses the obligation of all States to comply with the measures imposed by resolution 1907 (2009); 

5. Notes Eritrea’s withdrawal of its forces following the stationing of Qatari observers in the disputed 
areas along the border with Djibouti, calls upon Eritrea to engage constructively with Djibouti to 
resolve the border dispute, and reaffirms its intention to take further targeted measures against those 
who obstruct implementation of resolution 1862 (2009); 


6. Demands that Eritrea shall make available information pertaining to Djiboutian combatants missing 



in action since the clashes of 10 to 12 June, 2008 so that those concerned may ascertain the presence 
and condition of Djiboutian prisoners of war; 


7. Demands Eritrea to cease all direct or indirect efforts to destabilize States, including through 
financial, military, intelligence and non-military assistance, such as the provision of training centres, 
camps and other similar facilities for armed groups, passports, living expenses, or travel facilitation; 

8. Calls upon all States, in particular States of the region, in order to ensure strict implementation of the 
arms embargo established by paragraphs 5 and 6 of resolution 1907 (2009), to inspect in their territory, 
including seaports and airports, in accordance with the National authorities and legislation and 
consistent with international law, all cargo bound to or from Eritrea, if the State concerned has 
information that provides reasonable grounds to believe that the cargo contains items the supply, sale, 
transfer or export of which is prohibited by paragraphs 5 or 6 of resolution 1907 (2009), and recalls the 
obligations contained in paragraphs 8 and 9 of resolution 1907 (2009) with respect to the discovery of 
items prohibited by paragraphs 5 or 6 of resolution 1907 (2009) and paragraph 5 of resolution 733 
(1992) as elaborated and amended by subsequent resolutions; 

9. Expresses its intention to apply targeted sanctions against individuals and entities if they meet the 
listing criteria set out in paragraph 15 of resolution 1907 (2009) and paragraph 1 of resolution 2002 
(2011) and requests the Committee to review, as a matter of urgency, listing proposals from Member 
States; 

10. Condemns the use of the “Diaspora tax” on Eritrean diaspora by the Eritrean Government to 
destabilize the Horn of Africa region or violate relevant resolutions, including 1844 (2008), 1862 
(2009) and 1907 (2009), including for purposes such as procuring arms and related materiel for transfer 
to armed opposition groups or providing any services or financial transfers provided directly or 
indirectly to such groups, as outlined in the findings of the Somalia/Eritrea Monitoring Group in its 18 
July 2011 report (S/2011/433), and decides that Eritrea shall cease these practices; 

11. Decides that Eritrea shall cease using extortion, threats of violence, fraud and other illicit means to 
collect taxes outside of Eritrea from its nationals or other individuals of Eritrean descent, decides 
further that States shall undertake appropriate measures to hold accountable, consistent with 
international law, those individuals on their territory who are acting, officially or unofficially, on behalf 
of the Eritrean government or the PFDJ contrary to the prohibitions imposed in this paragraph and the 
laws of the States concerned, and calls upon States to take such action as may be appropriate consistent 
with their domestic law and international relevant instruments, including the 1961 Vienna Convention 
on Diplomatic Relations and the 1963 Vienna Convention on Consular Relations, to prevent such 
individuals from facilitating further violations; 

12. Expresses concern at the potential use of the Eritrean mining sector as a financial source to 
destabilize the Horn of Africa region, as outlined in the Final Report of the Monitoring Group 
(S/2011/433), and calls on Eritrea to show transparency in its public finances, including through 
cooperation with the Monitoring Group, in order to demonstrate that the proceeds of these mining 
activities are not being used to violate relevant resolutions, including 1844 (2008), 1862 (2009), 1907 
(2009) and this resolution; 

13. Decides that States, in order to prevent funds derived from the mining sector of Eritrea contributing 
to violations of resolutions 1844 (2008), 1862 (2009), 1907 (2009) or this resolution, shall undertake 
appropriate measures to promote the exercise of vigilance by their nationals, persons subject to their 



jurisdiction and firms incorporated in their territory or subject to their jurisdiction that are doing 
business in this sector in Eritrea including through the issuance of due diligence guidelines, and 
requests in this regard the Committee, with the assistance of the Monitoring Group, to draft guidelines 
for the optional use of Member States; 

14. Urges all States to introduce due diligence guidelines to prevent the provision of financial services, 
including insurance or re-insurance, or the transfer to, through, or from their territory, or to or by their 
nationals or entities organized under their laws (including branches abroad), or persons or financial 
institutions in their territory, of any financial or other assets or resources if such services, assets or 
resources, including new investment in the extractives sector, would contribute to Eritrea’s violation of 
relevant resolutions, including 1844 (2008), 1862 (2009), 1907 (2009) and this resolution; 

15. Calls upon all States to report to the Security Council within 120 days on steps taken to implement 
the provisions of this resolution; 

16. Decides to further expand the mandate of the Monitoring Group re-established by resolution 2002 
(2011) to monitor and report on implementation of the measures imposed in this resolution and 
undertake the tasks outlined below: 

(a) Assist the Committee in monitoring the implementation of the measures imposed in paragraphs 10, 
11, 12, 13 and 14 above, including by reporting any information on violations; 

(b) Consider any information relevant to paragraph 6 above that should be brought to the attention of 
the Committee; 

17. Urges all States, relevant United Nations bodies and other interested parties, to cooperate fully with 
the Committee and the Monitoring Group, including by supplying any information at their disposal on 
the implementation of the measures decided in resolution 1844 (2008), resolution 1907 (2009) and this 
resolution, in particular incidents of non-compliance; 

18. Affirms that it shall keep Eritrea’s actions under continuous review and that it shall be prepared to 
adjust the measures, including through their strengthening, modification or lifting, in light of Eritrea’s 
compliance with the provisions of resolutions 1844 (2008), 1862 (2009), 1907 (2009) and this 
resolution; 

19. Requests the Secretary-General to report within 180 days on Eritrea’s compliance with the 
provisions of resolutions 1844 (2008), 1862 (2009), 1907 (2009) and this resolution; 

20. Decides to remain seized of the matter. 

<—20222024—* 
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St. Petersburg Times earns two Pulitzer Prizes for 
journalism (2009) 

by Charles William Young 
Congressional Record: April 23, 2009 

(Extensions of Remarks) Page E950-E951. DOCID:cr23ap09-22. 

ST. PETERSBURG TIMES EARNS TWO PULITZER PRIZES FOR JOURNALISM 


HON. C. W. BILL YOUNG 
of florida 

in the house of representatives 
Thursday, April 23, 2009 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Madam Speaker, The St. Petersburg Times earned 
a rare honor Monday by collecting multiple Pulitzer Prizes for 
journalism excellence. 

Washington Bureau Chief Bill Adair and his team won the only Pulitzer 
Prize awarded this year by Columbia University for content created for 
the web. They earned the honor in the National Reporting category for 
PolitiFact, a website at www.politifact.com conceived by Bill Adair to 
test the validity of political statements. 

Times Staff Writer Lane DeGregory won the second Pulitzer Prize for 
Feature Writing for her story "The Girl in the Window", which is 
about a Plant City child who was locked in her room by her adoptive 
parents. 

This is a great honor for Paul Tash, the Editor, Chairman, and Chief 
Executive Officer of The St. Petersburg Times and his team of writers, 
editors, and support staff in this the newspaper's 125th year. 

Madam Speaker, following my remarks, I will include for the benefit 
of my colleagues a story from the Times by Stephen Nohlgren with more 
background on these awards and the six Pulitzer Prizes earned 
previously by St. Petersburg Times reporters and editors. 

The creation of PolitiFact will be of special interest to our 





colleagues in the House. The PolitiFact team, led by Bill Adair, 
included editors Scott Montgomery and Amy Hollyfield, reporter and 
researcher Angie Drobnic Holan, reporters Robert Farley and Alexander 
Lane, news technologist Matthew Waite and designer Martin Frobisher. 

Together they searched through political ads, speeches and debates 
and determined the accuracy of political statements by presidential 
candidates and candidates for other offices. The information is 
accessible and searchable on the internet and is also published in the 
Times. PolitiFact became such a valuable source of information during 
last fall's campaign season that it was quoted regularly by national 
news organizations. 

Madam Speaker, Please join me in congratulating Lane DeGregory, Bill 
Adair, and his team for a job well done in earning journalism's highest 
honor this week. They have set the standard for human interest and 
political reporting as judged by the peers in their field of work. 

[From the St. Petersburg Times, Apr. 21, 2009] 

Times Wins 2 Pulitzers 

(By Stephen Nohlgren), The St. Petersburg Times, April 21, 2009 
[exceipt of article] 

•(—The St. Petersburg Times celebrates 125 years of publishing excellence 
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Industrial Education for the Negro (1903) 

by Booker T. Washington 
Principal of Tuskegee Institute 

An essay from The Negro Problem, by Booker T. Washington, et al., a collection of essays written in 
1903 by leading African Americans. 


The necessity for the race's learning the difference between being worked and working. He would 
not confine the Negro to industrial life, but believes that the very best service which any one can render 
to what is called the "higher education" is to teach the present generation to work and save. This will 
create the wealth from which alone can come leisure and the opportunity for higher education. 

One of the most fundamental and far-reaching deeds that has been accomplished during the last quarter 
of a century has been that by which the Negro has been helped to find himself and to learn the secrets 
of civilization—to learn that there are a few simple, cardinal principles upon which a race must start its 
upward course, unless it would fail, and its last estate be worse than its first. 





It has been necessary for the Negro to learn the difference between being worked and working—to 
learn that being worked meant degradation, while working means civilization; that all forms of labor 
are honorable, and all forms of idleness disgraceful. It has been necessary for him to learn that all races 
that have got upon their feet have done so largely by laying an economic foundation, and, in general, 
by beginning in a proper cultivation and ownership of the soil. 

Forty years ago my race emerged from slavery into freedom. If, in too many cases, the Negro race 
began development at the wrong end, it was largely because neither white nor black properly 
understood the case. Nor is it any wonder that this was so, for never before in the history of the world 
had just such a problem been presented as that of the two races at the coming of freedom in this 
country. 

For two hundred and fifty years, I believe the way for the redemption of the Negro was being prepared 
through industrial development. Through all those years the Southern white man did business with the 
Negro in a way that no one else has done business with him. In most cases if a Southern white man 
wanted a house built he consulted a Negro mechanic about the plan and about the actual building of the 
structure. If he wanted a suit of clothes made he went to a Negro tailor, and for shoes he went to a 
shoemaker of the same race. In a certain way every slave plantation in the South was an industrial 
school. On these plantations young colored men and women were constantly being trained not only as 
farmers but as carpenters, blacksmiths, wheelwrights, brick masons, engineers, cooks, laundresses, 
sewing women and housekeepers. 

I do not mean in any way to apologize for the curse of slavery, which was a curse to both races, but in 
what I say about industrial training in slavery I am simply stating facts. This training was crude, and 
was given for selfish purposes. It did not answer the highest ends, because there was an absence of 
mental training in connection with the training of the hand. To a large degree, though, this business 
contact with the Southern white man, and the industrial training on the plantations, left the Negro at the 
close of the war in possession of nearly all the common and skilled labor in the South. The industries 
that gave the South its power, prominence and wealth prior to the Civil War were mainly the raising of 
cotton, sugar cane, rice and tobacco. Before the way could be prepared for the proper growing and 
marketing of these crops forests had to be cleared, houses to be built, public roads and railroads 
constructed. In all these works the Negro did most of the heavy work. In the planting, cultivating and 
marketing of the crops not only was the Negro the chief dependence, but in the manufacture of tobacco 
he became a skilled and proficient workman, and in this, up to the present time, in the South, holds the 
lead in the large tobacco manufactories. 

In most of the industries, though, what happened? For nearly twenty years after the war, except in a few 
instances, the value of the industrial training given by the plantations was overlooked. Negro men and 
women were educated in literature, in mathematics and in the sciences, with little thought of what had 
been taking place during the preceding two hundred and fifty years, except, perhaps, as something to be 
escaped, to be got as far away from as possible. As a generation began to pass, those who had been 
trained as mechanics in slavery began to disappear by death, and gradually it began to be realized that 
there were few to take their places. There were young men educated in foreign tongues, but few in 
carpentry or in mechanical or architectural drawing. Many were trained in Latin, but few as engineers 
and blacksmiths. Too many were taken from the farm and educated, but educated in everything but 
farming. For this reason they had no interest in farming and did not return to it. And yet eighty-five per 
cent, of the Negro population of the Southern states lives and for a considerable time will continue to 
live in the country districts. The charge is often brought against the members of my race—and too often 
justly, I confess—that they are found leaving the country districts and flocking into the great cities 



where temptations are more frequent and harder to resist, and where the Negro people too often 
become demoralized. Think, though, how frequently it is the case that from the first day that a pupil 
begins to go to school his books teach him much about the cities of the world and city life, and almost 
nothing about the country. How natural it is, then, that when he has the ordering of his life he wants to 
live it in the city. 

Only a short time before his death the late Mr. C.P. Huntington, to whose memory a magnificent library 
has just been given by his widow to the Hampton Institute for Negroes, in Virginia, said in a public 
address some words which seem to me so wise that I want to quote them here: 

"Our schools teach everybody a little of almost everything, but, in my opinion, they teach very few 
children just what they ought to know in order to make their way successfully in life. They do not put 
into their hands the tools they are best fitted to use, and hence so many failures. Many a mother and 
sister have worked and slaved, living upon scanty food, in order to give a son and brother a "liberal 
education," and in doing this have built up a barrier between the boy and the work he was fitted to do. 
Let me say to you that all honest work is honorable work. If the labor is manual, and seems common, 
you will have all the more chance to be thinking of other things, or of work that is higher and brings 
better pay, and to work out in your minds better and higher duties and responsibilities for yourselves, 
and for thinking of ways by which you can help others as well as yourselves, and bring them up to your 
own higher level." 

Some years ago, when we decided to make tailoring a part of our training at the Tuskegee Institute, I 
was amazed to find that it was almost impossible to find in the whole country an educated colored man 
who could teach the making of clothing. We could find numbers of them who could teach astronomy, 
theology, Latin or grammar, but almost none who could instruct in the making of clothing, something 
that has to be used by every one of us every day in the year. How often have I been discouraged as I 
have gone through the South, and into the homes of the people of my race, and have found women who 
could converse intelligently upon abstruse subjects, and yet could not tell how to improve the condition 
of the poorly cooked and still more poorly served bread and meat which they and their families were 
eating three times a day. It is discouraging to find a girl who can tell you the geographical location of 
any country on the globe and who does not know where to place the dishes upon a common dinner 
table. It is discouraging to find a woman who knows much about theoretical chemistry, and who cannot 
properly wash and iron a shirt. 

In what I say here I would not by any means have it understood that I would limit or circumscribe the 
mental development of the Negro-student. No race can be lifted until its mind is awakened and 
strengthened. By the side of industrial training should always go mental and moral training, but the 
pushing of mere abstract knowledge into the head means little. We want more than the mere 
performance of mental gymnastics. Our knowledge must be harnessed to the things of real life. I would 
encourage the Negro to secure all the mental strength, all the mental culture—whether gleaned from 
science, mathematics, history, language or literature that his circumstances will allow, but I believe 
most earnestly that for years to come the education of the people of my race should be so directed that 
the greatest proportion of the mental strength of the masses will be brought to bear upon the every-day 
practical things of life, upon something that is needed to be done, and something which they will be 
permitted to do in the community in which they reside. And just the same with the professional class 
which the race needs and must have, I would say give the men and women of that class, too, the 
training which will best fit them to perform in the most successful manner the service which the race 
demands. 



I would not confine the race to industrial life, not even to agriculture, for example, although I believe 
that by far the greater part of the Negro race is best off in the country districts and must and should 
continue to live there, but I would teach the race that in industry the foundation must be laid—that the 
very best service which any one can render to what is called the higher education is to teach the present 
generation to provide a material or industrial foundation. On such a foundation as this will grow habits 
of thrift, a love of work, economy, ownership of property, bank accounts. Out of it in the future will 
grow practical education, professional education, positions of public responsibility. Out of it will grow 
moral and religious strength. Out of it will grow wealth from which alone can come leisure and the 
opportunity for the enjoyment of literature and the fine arts. 

In the words of the late beloved Frederick Douglass: "Every blow of the sledge hammer wielded by a 
sable arm is a powerful blow in support of our cause. Every colored mechanic is by virtue of 
circumstances an elevator of his race. Every house built by a black man is a strong tower against the 
allied hosts of prejudice. It is impossible for us to attach too much importance to this aspect of the 
subject. Without industrial development there can be no wealth; without wealth there can be no leisure; 
without leisure no opportunity for thoughtful reflection and the cultivation of the higher arts." 

I would set no limits to the attainments of the Negro in arts, in letters or statesmanship, but I believe the 
surest way to reach those ends is by laying the foundation in the little things of life that lie immediately 
about one's door. I plead for industrial education and development for the Negro not because I want to 
cramp him, but because I want to free him. I want to see him enter the all-powerful business and 
commercial world. 

It was such combined mental, moral and industrial education which the late General Armstrong set out 
to give at the Hampton Institute when he established that school thirty years ago. The Hampton 
Institute has continued along the lines laid down by its great founder, and now each year an increasing 
number of similar schools are being established in the South, for the people of both races. 

Early in the history of the Tuskegee Institute we began to combine industrial training with mental and 
moral culture. Our first efforts were in the direction of agriculture, and we began teaching this with no 
appliances except one hoe and a blind mule. From this small beginning we have grown until now the 
Institute owns two thousand acres of land, eight hundred of which are cultivated each year by the 
young men of the school. We began teaching wheelwrighting and blacksmithing in a small way to the 
men, and laundry work, cooking and sewing and housekeeping to the young women. The fourteen 
hundred and over young men and women who attended the school during the last school year received 
instruction—in addition to academic and religious training—in thirty-three trades and industries, 
including carpentry, blacksmithing, printing, wheelwrighting harnessmaking, painting, machinery, 
founding, shoemaking, brickmasonry and brickmaking, plastering, sawmilling, tinsmithing, tailoring, 
mechanical and architectural drawing, electrical and steam engineering, canning, sewing, dressmaking, 
millinery, cooking, laundering, housekeeping, mattress making, basketry, nursing, agriculture, dairying 
and stock raising, horticulture. 

Not only do the students receive instruction in these trades, but they do actual work, by means of which 
more than half of them pay some part or all of their expenses while remaining at the school. Of the 
sixty buildings belonging to the school all but four were almost wholly erected by the students as a part 
of their industrial education. Even the bricks which go into the walls are made by students in the 
school's brick yard, in which, last year, they manufactured two million bricks. 


When we first began this work at Tuskegee, and the idea got spread among the people of my race that 



the students who came to the Tuskegee school were to be taught industries in connection with their 
academic studies, were, in other words, to be taught to work, I received a great many verbal messages 
and letters from parents informing me that they wanted their children taught books, but not how to 
work. This protest went on for three or four years, but I am glad to be able to say now that our people 
have very generally been educated to a point where they see their own needs and conditions so clearly 
that it has been several years since we have had a single protest from parents against the teaching of 
industries, and there is now a positive enthusiasm for it. In fact, public sentiment among the students at 
Tuskegee is now so strong for industrial training that it would hardly permit a student to remain on the 
grounds who was unwilling to labor. 

It seems to me that too often mere book education leaves the Negro young man or woman in a weak 
position. For example, I have seen a Negro girl taught by her mother to help her in doing laundry work 
at home. Later, when this same girl was graduated from the public schools or a high school and 
returned home she finds herself educated out of sympathy with laundry work, and yet not able to find 
anything to do which seems in keeping with the cost and character of her education. Under these 
circumstances we cannot be surprised if she does not fulfdl the expectations made for her. What should 
have been done for her, it seems to me, was to give her along with her academic education thorough 
training in the latest and best methods of laundry work, so that she could have put so much skill and 
intelligence into it that the work would have been lifted out from the plane of drudgery[A]. The home 
which she would then have been able to found by the results of her work would have enabled her to 
help her children to take a still more responsible position in life. 

Almost from the first Tuskegee has kept in mind—and this I think should be the policy of all industrial 
schools—fitting students for occupations which would be open to them in their home communities. 
Some years ago we noted the fact that there was beginning to be a demand in the South for men to 
operate dairies in a skillful, modern manner. We opened a dairy department in connection with the 
school, where a number of young men could have instruction in the latest and most scientific methods 
of dairy work. At present we have calls—mainly from Southern white men—for twice as many 
dairymen as we are able to supply. What is equally satisfactory, the reports which come to us indicate 
that our young men are giving the highest satisfaction and are fast changing and improving the dairy 
product in the communities into which they go. I use the dairy here as an example. What I have said of 
this is equally true of many of the other industries which we teach. Aside from the economic value of 
this work I cannot but believe, and my observation confirms me in my belief, that as we continue to 
place Negro men and women of intelligence, religion, modesty, conscience and skill in every 
community in the South, who will prove by actual results their value to the community, I cannot but 
believe, I say, that this will constitute a solution to many of the present political and social difficulties. 

Many seem to think that industrial education is meant to make the Negro work as he worked in the 
days of slavery. This is far from my conception of industrial education. If this training is worth 
anything to the Negro, it consists in teaching him how not to work, but how to make the forces of 
nature—air, steam, water, horse-power and electricity—work for him. If it has any value it is in lifting 
labor up out of toil and drudgery into the plane of the dignified and the beautiful. The Negro in the 
South works and works hard; but too often his ignorance and lack of skill causes him to do his work in 
the most costly and shiftless manner, and this keeps him near the bottom of the ladder in the economic 
world. 

I have not emphasized particularly in these pages the great need of training the Negro in agriculture, 
but I believe that this branch of industrial education does need very great emphasis. In this connection I 
want to quote some words which Mr. Edgar Gardner Murphy, of Montgomery, Alabama, has recently 



written upon this subject: 


"We must incorporate into our public school system a larger recognition of the practical and industrial 
elements in educational training. Ours is an agricultural population. The school must be brought more 
closely to the soil. The teaching of history, for example, is all very well, but nobody can really kn ow 
anything of history unless he has been taught to see things grow—has so seen things not only with the 
outward eye, but with the eyes of his intelligence and conscience. The actual things of the present are 
more important, however, than the institutions of the past. Even to young children can be shown the 
simpler conditions and processes of growth—how corn is put into the ground—how cotton and 
potatoes should be planted—how to choose the soil best adapted to a particular plant, how to improve 
that soil, how to care for the plant while it grows, how to get the most value out of it, how to use the 
elements of waste for the fertilization of other crops; how, through the alternation of crops, the land 
may be made to increase the annual value of its products—these things, upon their elementary side are 
absolutely vital to the worth and success of hundreds of thousands of these people of the Negro race, 
and yet our whole educational system has practically ignored them. 

"Such work will mean not only an education in agriculture, but an education through agriculture and 
education, through natural symbols and practical forms, which will educate as deeply, as broadly and as 
truly as any other system which the world has known. Such changes will bring far larger results than 
the mere improvement of our Negroes. They will give us an agricultural class, a class of tenants or 
small land owners, trained not away from the soil, but in relation to the soil and in intelligent 
dependence upon its resources." 

I close, then, as I began, by saying that as a slave the Negro was worked, and that as a freeman he must 
learn to work. There is still doubt in many quarters as to the ability of the Negro unguided, 
unsupported, to hew his own path and put into visible, tangible, indisputable form, products and signs 
of civilization. This doubt cannot be much affected by abstract arguments, no matter how delicately and 
convincingly woven together. Patiently, quietly, doggedly, persistently, through summer and winter, 
sunshine and shadow, by self-sacrifice, by foresight, by honesty and industry, we must re-enforce 
argument with results. One farm bought, one house built, one home sweetly and intelligently kept, one 
man who is the largest tax payer or has the largest bank account, one school or church maintained, one 
factory running successfully, one truck garden profitably cultivated, one patient cured by a Negro 
doctor, one sermon well preached, one office well filled, one life cleanly lived—these will tell more in 
our favor than all the abstract eloquence that can be summoned to plead our cause. Our pathway must 
be up through the soil, up through swamps, up through forests, up through the streams, the rocks, up 
through commerce, education and religion! 

[A] In the original, this was 'drudggery'. 


This work was published before January 1, 1924, and is in the public domain worldwide because the 
author died at least 100 years ago. 




Rules By Which A Great Empire May Be Reduced To A Small One 

by Benjamin Franklin 

first appeared in The Public Advertiser. September 11. 1773. 

[Presented privately to a late Minister, when he entered upon his Administration; and now first 
published.] 

An ancient Sage valued himself upon this, that tho' he could not fiddle, he knew how to make a great 
City of a little one. The Science that I, a modern Simpleton, am about to communicate is the very 
reverse. 

I address myself to all Ministers who have the Management of extensive Dominions, which from their 
very Greatness are become troublesome to govern, because the Multiplicity of their Affairs leaves no 
Time for fiddling. 


In the first Place, Gentlemen, you are to consider, that a great Empire, like a great Cake, is most easily 
diminished at the Edges. Turn your Attention therefore first to your remotest Provinces; that as you get 
rid of them, the next may follow in Order. 

That the Possibility of this Separation may always exist, take special Care the Provinces are never 
incorporated with the Mother Country, that they do not enjoy the same common Rights, the same 
Privileges in Commerce, and that they are governed by severer Laws, all of your enacting, without 
allowing them any Share in the Choice of the Legislators. By carefully making and preserving such 
Distinctions, you will (to keep to my Simile of the Cake) act like a wise Gingerbread Baker, who, to 
facilitate a Division, cuts his Dough half through in those Places, where, when bak’d, he would have it 
broken to Pieces. 

These remote Provinces have perhaps been acquired, purchas'd, or conquer'd, at the sole Expence of the 
Settlers or their Ancestors, without the Aid of the Mother Country. If this should happen to increase her 
Strength by their growing Numbers ready to join in her Wars, her Commerce by their growing Demand 
for her Manufactures, or her Naval Power by greater Employment for her Ships and Seamen, they may 
probably suppose some Merit in this, and that it entitles them to some Favour; you are therefore to 
forget it all, or resent it as if they had done you Injury. If they happen to be zealous Whigs, Friends of 
Liberty,[l] nurtur’d in Revolution Principles, remember all that to their Prejudice, and contrive to 
punish it: For such Principles, after a Revolution is thoroughly established, are of no more Use, they are 
even odious and abominable. 

However peaceably your Colonies have submitted to your Government, shewn their Affection to your 
Interest, and patiently borne their Grievances, you are to suppose them always inclined to revolt, and 
treat them accordingly. Quarter Troops among them, who by their Insolence may provoke the rising of 
Mobs, and by their Bullets and Bayonets suppress them. By this Means, like the Husband who uses his 
Wife ill from Suspicion, you may in Time convert your Suspicions into Realities. 

Remote Provinces must have Governors, [2] and Judges, to represent the Royal Person, and execute 
every where the delegated Parts of his Office and Authority. You Ministers know, that much of the 
Strength of Government depends on the Opinion of the People; and much of that Opinion on the 
Choice of Rulers placed immediately over them. If you send them wise and good Men for Governors, 
who study the Interest of the Colonists, and advance their Prosperity, they will think their King wise 
and good, and that he wishes the Welfare of his Subjects. If you send them learned and upright Men for 
Judges, they will think him a Lover of Justice. This may attach your Provinces more to his 
Government. You are therefore to be careful who you recommend for those Offices. — If you can find 
Prodigals who have ruined their Fortunes, broken Gamesters or Stock-Jobbers, these may do well as 



Governors; for they will probably be rapacious, and provoke the People by their Extortions. Wrangling 
Proctors and petty-fogging Lawyers too are not amiss, for they will be for ever disputing and 
quarrelling with their little Parliaments. If withal they should be ignorant, wrong-headed and insolent, 
so much the better. Attorneys Clerks and Newgate Solicitors will do for Chief-Justices, especially if 
they hold their Places during your Pleasure: — And all will contribute to impress those ideas of your 
Government that are proper for a People you would wish to renounce it. 

To confirm these Impressions, and strike them deeper, whenever the Injured come to the Capital with 
Complaints of Mal-administration, Oppression, or Injustice, punish such Suitors with long Delay, 
enormous Expence, and a final Judgment in Favour of the Oppressor. This will have an admirable 
Effect every Way. The Trouble of future Complaints will be prevented, and Governors and Judges will 
be encouraged to farther Acts of Oppression and Injustice; and thence the People may become more 
disaffected, and at length desperate. 

When such Governors have crammed their Coffers, and made themselves so odious to the People that 
they can no longer remain among them with Safety to their Persons, recall and reward them with 
Pensions. You may make them Baronets too, if that respectable Order should not think fit to resent it. 
All will contribute to encourage new Governors in the same Practices, and make the supreme 
Government detestable. 

If when you are engaged in War, your Colonies should vie in liberal Aids of Men and Money against 
the common Enemy, upon your simple Requisition, and give far beyond their Abilities, reflect, that a 
Penny taken from them by your Power is more honourable to you than a Pound presented by their 
Benevolence. Despise therefore their voluntary Grants, and resolve to harrass them with novel Taxes. 
They will probably complain to your Parliaments that they are taxed by a Body in which they have no 
Representative, and that this is contrary to common Right. They will petition for Redress. Let the 
Parliaments flout their Claims, reject their Petitions, refuse even to suffer the reading of them, and treat 
the Petitioners with the utmost Contempt. Nothing can have a better Effect, in producing the Alienation 
proposed; for though many can forgive Injuries, none ever forgave Contempt. 

In laying these Taxes, never regard the heavy Burthens those remote People already undergo, in 
defending their own Frontiers, supporting their own provincial Governments, making new Roads, 
building Bridges, Churches and other public Edifices, which in old Countries have been done to your 
Hands by your Ancestors, but which occasion constant Calls and Demands on the Purses of a new 
People. Forget the Restraints you lay on their Trade for your own Benefit, and the Advantage a 
Monopoly of this Trade gives your exacting Merchants. Think nothing of the Wealth those Merchants 
and your Manufacturers acquire by the Colony Commerce; their encreased Ability thereby to pay Taxes 
at home; their accumulating, in the Price of their Commodities, most of those Taxes, and so levying 
them from their consuming Customers: All this, and the Employment and Support of Thousands of 
your Poor by the Colonists, you are intirely to forget. But remember to make your arbitrary Tax more 
grievous to your Provinces, by public Declarations importing that your Power of taxing them has no 
Limits, so that when you take from them without their Consent a Shilling in the Pound, you have a 
clear Right to the other nineteen. This will probably weaken every Idea of Security in their Property, 
and convince them that under such a Government they have nothing they can call their own; which can 
scarce fail of producing the happiest Consequences! 

Possibly indeed some of them might still comfort themselves, and say, 'Though we have no Property, 
we have yet something left that is valuable; we have constitutional Liberty both of Person and of 
Conscience. This King, these Lords, and these Commons, who it seem s are too remote from us to know 
us and feel for us, cannot take from us our Habeas Corpus Right, or our Right of Trial by a Jury of our 
Neighbours: They cannot deprive us of the Exercise of our Religion, alter our ecclesiastical 
Constitutions, and compel us to be Papists if they please, or Mahometans. 1 To annihilate this Comfort, 
begin by Laws to perplex their Commerce with infinite Regulations impossible to be remembered and 
observed; ordain Seizures of their Property for every Failure; take away the Trial of such Property by 



Jury, and give it to arbitrary Judges of your own appointing, and of the lowest Characters in the 
Country, whose Salaries and Emoluments are to arise out of the Duties or Condemnations, and whose 
Appointments are during Pleasure. Then let there be a formal Declaration of both Houses, that 
Opposition to your Edicts is Treason, and that Persons suspected of Treason in the Provinces may, 
according to some obsolete Law, be seized and sent to the Metropolis of the Empire for Trial; and pass 
an Act that those there charged with certain other Offences shall be sent away in Chains from their 
Friends and Country to be tried in the same Manner for Felony. Then erect a new Court of Inquisition 
among them, accompanied by an armed Force, with Instructions to transport all such suspected 
Persons, to be ruined by the Expence if they bring over Evidences to prove their Innocence, or be found 
guilty and hanged if they can't afford it. And lest the People should think you cannot possibly go any 
farther, pass another solemn declaratory Act, that 'King, Lords, and Commons had, hath, and of Right 
ought to have, full Power and Authority to make Statutes of sufficient Force and Validity to bind the 
unrepresented Provinces IN ALL CASES WHATSOEVER. 1 This will include spiritual with temporal; 
and taken together, must operate wonderfully to your Purpose, by convincing them, that they are at 
present under a Power something like that spoken of in the Scriptures, which can not only kill their 
Bodies, but damn their Souls to all Eternity, by compelling them, if it pleases, to worship the Devil. 

To make your Taxes more odious, and more likely to procure Resistance, send from the Capital a Board 
of Officers to superintend the Collection, composed of the most indiscreet, ill-bred and insolent you 
can find. Let these have large Salaries out of the extorted Revenue, and live in open grating Luxury 
upon the Sweat and Blood of the Industrious, whom they are to worry continually with groundless and 
expensive Prosecutions before the above-mentioned arbitrary Revenue-Judges, all at the Cost of the 
Party prosecuted tho' acquitted, because the King is to pay no Costs. — Let these Men by your Order be 
exempted from all the common Taxes and Burthens of the Province, though they and their Property are 
protected by its Laws. If any Revenue Officers are suspected of the least Tenderness for the People, 
discard them. If others are justly complained of, protect and reward them. If any of the Under-officers 
behave so as to provoke the People to drub them, promote those to better Offices: This will encourage 
others to procure for themselves such profitable Drubbings, by multiplying and enlarging such 
Provocations, and all with work towards the End you aim at. 

Another Way to make your Tax odious, is to misapply the Produce of it. If it was originally 
appropriated for the Defence of the Provinces and the better Support of Government, and the 
Administration of Justice where it may be necessary, then apply none of it to that Defence, but bestow 
it where it is not necessary, in augmented Salaries or Pensions to every Governor who has distinguished 
himself by his Enmity to the People, and by calumniating them to their Sovereign. This will make them 
pay it more unwillingly, and be more apt to quarrel with those that collect it, and those that imposed it, 
who will quarrel again with them, and all shall contribute to your main Purpose of making them weary 
of your Government. 

If the People of any Province have been accustomed to support their own Governors and Judges to 
Satisfaction, you are to apprehend that such Governors and Judges may be thereby influenced to treat 
the People kindly, and to do them Justice. This is another Reason for applying Part of that Revenue in 
larger Salaries to such Governors and Judges, given, as their Commissions are, during your Pleasure 
only, forbidding them to take any Salaries from their Provinces; that thus the People may no longer 
hope any Kindness from their Governors, or (in Crown Cases) any Justice from their Judges. And as 
the Money thus mis-applied in one Province is extorted from all, probably all will resent the Mis¬ 
application. 

If the Parliaments of your Provinces should dare to claim Rights or complain of your Administration, 
order them to be harass'd with repeated Dissolutions. If the same Men are continually return'd by new 
Elections, adjourn their Meetings to some Country Village where they cannot be accommodated, and 
there keep them during Pleasure; for this, you know, is your PREROGATIVE; and an excellent one it 
is, as you may manage it, to promote Discontents among the People, diminish their Respect, and 



increase their Dis-affection. 

Convert the brave honest Officers of your Navy into pimping Tide-waiters and Colony Officers of the 
Customs. Let those who in Time of War fought gallantly in Defence of the Commerce of their 
Countrymen, in Peace be taught to prey upon it. Let them learn to be corrupted by great and real 
Smugglers, but (to shew their Diligence) scour with armed Boats every Bay, Harbour, River, Creek, 
Cove or Nook throughout the Coast of your Colonies, stop and detain every Coaster, every Wood-boat, 
every Fisherman, tumble their Cargoes, and even their Ballast, inside out and upside down; and if a 
Penn'orth of Pins is found un-entered, let the Whole be seized and confiscated. Thus shall the Trade of 
your Colonists suffer more from their Friends in Time of Peace, than it did from their Enemies in War. 
Then let these Boats Crews land upon every Farm in their Way, rob the Orchards, steal the Pigs and 
Poultry, and insult the Inhabitants. If the injured and exasperated Farmers, unable to procure other 
Justice, should attack the Agressors, drub them and bum their Boats, you are to call this High Treason 
and Rebellion, order Fleets and Armies into their Country, and threaten to carry all the Offenders three 
thousand Miles to be hang’d, drawn and quartered. O! this will work admirably! 

If you are told of Discontents in your Colonies, never believe that they are general, or that you have 
given Occasion for them; therefore do not think of applying any Remedy, or of changing any offensive 
Measure. Redress no Grievance, lest they should be encouraged to demand the Redress of some other 
Grievance. Grant no Request that is just and reasonable, lest they should make another that is 
unreasonable. Take all your Informations of the State of the Colonies from your Governors and Officers 
in Enmity with them. Encourage and reward these Leasing-makers; secrete their lying Accusations lest 
they should be confuted; but act upon them as the clearest Evidence, and believe nothing you hear from 
the Friends of the People. Suppose all their Complaints to be invented and promoted by a few factious 
Demagogues, whom if you could catch and hang, all would be quiet. Catch and hang a few of them 
accordingly; and the Blood of the Martyrs shall work Miracles in favour of your Purpose. 

If you see rival Nations rejoicing at the Prospect of your Disunion with your Provinces, and 
endeavouring to promote it: If they translate, publish and applaud all the Complaints of your 
discontented Colonists, at the same Time privately stimulating you to severer Measures; let not that 
alarm or offend you. Why should it? since you all mean the same Thing. 

If any Colony should at their own Charge erect a Fortress to secure their Port against the Fleets of a 
foreign Enemy, get your Governor to betray that Fortress into your Hands. Never think of paying what 
it cost the Country, for that would look, at least, like some Regard for Justice; but turn it into a Citadel 
to awe the Inhabitants and curb their Commerce. If they should have lodged in such Fortress the very 
Arms they bought and used to aid you in your Conquests, seize them all, 'twill provoke like Ingratitude 
added to Robbery. One admirable Effect of these Operations will be, to discourage every other Colony 
from erecting such Defences, and so their and your Enemies may more easily invade them, to the great 
Disgrace of your Government, and of course the Furtherance of your Project. 

Send Armies into their Country under Pretence of protecting the Inhabitants; but instead of garrisoning 
the Forts on their Frontiers with those Troops, to prevent Incursions, demolish those Forts, and order 
the Troops into the Heart of the Country, that the Savages may be encouraged to attack the Frontiers, 
and that the Troops may be protected by the Inhabitants: This will seem to proceed from your Ill will or 
your Ignorance, and contribute farther to produce and strengthen an Opinion among them, that you are 
no longer fit to govern them. 

Lastly, Invest the General of your Army in the Provinces with great and unconstitutional Powers, and 
free him from the Controul of even your own Civil Governors. Let him have Troops enow under his 
Command, with all the Fortresses in his Possession; and who knows but (like some provincial Generals 
in the Roman Empire, and encouraged by the universal Discontent you have produced) he may take it 
into his Head to set up for himself. If he should, and you have carefully practised these few excellent 
Rules of mine, take my Word for it, all the Provinces will immediately join him, and you will that Day 
(if you have not done it sooner) get rid of the Trouble of governing them, and all the Plagues attending 



their Commerce and Connection from thenceforth and for ever. Q. E. D. 

Notes: 

A See also Sons of Liberty 

A For further information on the role of Governors in Colonial America see The Governor 

This work was published before January 1, 1924, and is in the public domain worldwide because the 
author died at least 100 years ago. 


House Resolution Condemning Trump Comments 

July 16, 2019 
RESOLUTION 

Condemning President Trump's racist comments directed at Members of Congress. 

Whereas the Founders conceived America as a haven of refuge for people fleeing from religious and 
political persecution, and Thomas Jefferson, Alexander Hamilton, and James Madison all emphasized 
that the Nation gained as it attracted new people in search of freedom and livelihood for their families; 

Whereas the Declaration of Independence defined America as a covenant based on equality, the 
unalienable Rights of life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness, and government by the consent of the 
people; 

Whereas Benjamin Franklin said at the Constitutional convention, "When foreigners after looking 
about for some other Country in which they can obtain more happiness, give a preference to ours, it is a 
proof of attachment which ought to excite our confidence and affection"; 

Whereas President Franklin D. Roosevelt said, "Remember, remember always, that all of us, and you 
and I especially, are descended from immigrants and revolutionists"; 

Whereas immigration of people from all over the Earth has defined every stage of American history 
and propelled our social, economic, political, scientific, cultural, artistic, and technological progress as 
a people, and all Americans, except for the descendants of Native people and enslaved African- 
Americans, are immigrants or descendants of immigrants; 

Whereas the commitment to immigration and asylum has been not a partisan cause but a powerful 
national value that has infused the work of many Presidents; 

Whereas American patriotism is defined not by race or ethnicity but by devotion to the Constitutional 
ideals of equality, liberty, inclusion, and democracy and by service to our communities and struggle for 
the common good; 

Whereas President John F. Kennedy, whose family came to the United States from Ireland, stated in his 
1958 book "A Nation of Immigrants" that "The contribution of immigrants can be seen in every aspect 
of our national life. We see it in religion, in politics, in business, in the arts, in education, even in 
athletics and entertainment. There is no part of our nation that has not been touched by our immigrant 





background. Everywhere immigrants have enriched and strengthened the fabric of American life."; 

Whereas President Ronald Reagan in his last speech as President conveyed "An observation about a 
country which I love"; 

Whereas as President Reagan observed, the torch of Lady Liberty symbolizes our freedom and 
represents our heritage, the compact with our parents, our grandparents, and our ancestors, and it is the 
Statue of Liberty and its values that give us our great and special place in the world; 

Whereas other countries may seek to compete with us, but in one vital area, as "a beacon of freedom 
and opportunity that draws the people of the world, no country on Earth comes close"; 

Whereas it is the great life force of "each generation of new Americans that guarantees that America's 
triumph shall continue unsurpassed" through the 21 st century and beyond and is part of the "magical, 
intoxicating power of America"; 

Whereas this is "one of the most important sources of America's greatness: we lead the world because, 
unique among nations, we draw our people — our strength — from every country and every corner of 
the world, and by doing so we continuously renew and enrich our nation"; 

Whereas "thanks to each wave of new arrivals to this land of opportunity, we're a nation forever young, 
forever bursting with energy and new ideas, and always on the cutting edge", always leading the world 
to the next frontier; 

Whereas this openness is vital to our future as a Nation, and "if we ever closed the door to new 
Americans, our leadership in the world would soon be lost"; and 

Whereas President Trump's racist comments have legitimized fear and hatred of new Americans and 
people of color: Now, therefore, be it resolved, That the House of Representatives — 

(1) believes that immigrants and their descendants have made America stronger, and that those who 
take the oath of citizenship are every bit as American as those whose families have lived in the United 
States for many generations; 

(2) is committed to keeping America open to those lawfully seeking refuge and asylum from violence 
and oppression, and those who are willing to work hard to live the American Dream, no matter their 
race, ethnicity, faith, or country of origin; and 

(3) condemns President Donald Trump's racist comments that have legitimized and increased fear and 
hatred of new Americans and people of color by saying that our fellow Americans who are immigrants, 
and those who may look to the President like immigrants, should "go back" to other countries, by 
referring to immigrants and asylum seekers as "invaders," and by saying that Members of Congress 
who are immigrants (or those of our colleagues who are wrongly assumed to be immigrants) do not 
belong in Congress or in the United States of America. 




Who You Are and What You Stand For (2012) 

by Michelle Obama Barack Obama's speech—► 

First Lady Michelle Obama introduced her husband to the crowd assembled at the Value City Arena 
Jerome Schottenstein Center at Ohio State University in Columbus, Ohio on 5 May 2012. 

[CROWD CHEERS] 

THE FIRST LADY: Oh, wow. Thank you guys. Wow. It sounds like you all are already fired up and 
ready to go. This is amazing. It is truly amazing. And you know what? Being here with all of you 
today...let me tell you: I'm feeling pretty fired up and ready to go myself. I really am. But there is a 
reason why we're here today. And- 

[MAN IN CROWD]: We love you! 

THE FIRST LADY: And we love you too! And it's not just because we support one extraordinary man. 
Although I'll admit I'm a little biased, because I think our President is awesome. And it's not just 
because we want to win an election. We are here because of the values we believe in. We're here 
because of the vision for this country that we all share. We're here because we want all our children to 
have a good education, right? Schools that push them, and inspire them; prepare them for good jobs. 

We want our parents and our grandparents to retire with dignity, because we believe that after a lifetime 
of hard work, they should enjoy their golden years. 

We want to restore that basic middle-class security for our families, because we believe that folks 
shouldn't go bankrupt because they get sick. They shouldn't lose their home because someone loses a 
job. We believe that responsibility should be rewarded, and hard work should pay off. And, truly, these 
are basic American values. They're the same values that so many of us were raised with, including 
myself. You see, my father was a blue-collar city-worker at the city water plant, and my family lived in 
a little-bitty apartment on the South Side of Chicago. And neither of my parents had the chance to go to 
college. 

But let me tell you what my parents did do. They saved. They sacrificed. I mean, they poured 
everything they had into me and my brother. They wanted us to have the kind of education they could 
only dream of. And, while pretty much all of my college tuition came from student loans and grants, 
my dad still paid a little-bitty portion of that tuition himself. And let me tell you: every semester, my 
dad was determined to pay that bill right on time, because he was so proud to be sending his kids to 
college. And he couldn't bear the thought of me or my brother missing that registration deadline 
because his check was late. 

Like so many people in this country, my father took great pride in being able to earn a living that 
allowed him to handle his responsibility to his family, to pay all of his bills, and to pay them on time. 
And, truly, more than anything else, that is what's at stake. It's that fundamental promise, that no matter 
who you are or how you started out, if you work hard, you can build a decent life for yourself and, yes, 
an even better life for your kids. And it is that promise that binds us together as Americans. It's what 
makes us who we are. And whether it's equal pay for women, or health care for our kids; whether it's 
tax-cuts for middle-class families, or student loans for our young people; that is what my husband has 
been fighting for every single day as President. Every single day. 



And let me tell you something: as First Lady, I have had the chance to see, up-close and personal, what 
being President looks like. Right? I have seen how the issues that come across a President's desk are 
always the hard ones. 

[WOMAN IN CROWD]: You're beautiful, Michelle! 

THE FIRST LADY: But in all seriousness. These problems: they're always the hard ones. The 
problems with no clear solutions. The judgment calls where the stakes are so high and there's no margin 
for error. And as President, you can get all kinds of advice from all kinds of people, but at the end of 
the day, when it comes time to make that decision, all you have to guide you are your life experiences. 
Your values. And your vision for this country. That's all you have. In the end, when you're making 
those impossible choices, it all boils down to who you are and what you stand for. 

And we all know what Barack Obama is. Who he is. We all know what our President stands for, right? 
He is the son of a single mother who struggled to put herself through school, and pay the bills. That's 
who he is. He's the grandson of a woman who woke up before dawn every day to catch a bus to her job 
at the bank. And even though Barack's grandmother worked hard to help support his family - and she 
was good at her job - like so many woman, she hit that glass ceiling, and men no more qualified than 
she was were promoted up the ladder ahead of her. So believe me: Barack knows what it means when a 
family struggles. He knows what it means when someone doesn’t have a chance to fulfill their 
potential. And what you need to know, America: those are the experiences that have made him the man 
and the President he is today. 

But I have said this before, and I will say it again and again: Barack cannot do this alone. And 
fortunately, he never has. We have always moved this country forward together. And today, more than 
ever before, Barack needs your help. He needs your help. He needs your help. He needs every single 
one of you. Every single one of you to give just a little part of your life each week to this campaign. He 
needs you to register those voters, right? And to all of the college students out there, all of you: if 
you're going to be moving over the summer, remember to register at your new address in the fall, you 
got that? Get that done! 

Barack needs you to join one of our neighborhood teams, and start organizing in your community. And 
just let me say: if there have ever been any doubts about the difference that you can make, I just want 
you to remember that in the end, this all could come down to those few thousand people who register to 
vote. Think about it. It could all come down to those last few thousand votes who get out to the polls on 
November the sixth. And when you average that out over this entire state, it might mean registering just 
one more person in your town. It might mean helping just one more person in your community get out 
and vote on election day. 

So know this - with every door you knock on, with every call you make, with every conversation you 
have -1 want you to remember that this could be the one that makes the difference. This could be the 
one. Remember that. That is exactly the kind of impact that each of you can have. Now, I am not going 
to kid you: this journey is going to be long, and it is going to be hard. But know that that is how change 
always happens in this country. And if we keep showing up, if we keep fighting the good fight, then 
eventually we get there. We always do. Maybe not in our lifetimes, but maybe in our childrens' 
lifetimes. Maybe in our grandchildrens' lifetimes. 

Because in the end, that's what this is all about. That is what I think about when I tuck my girls in at 



night. I think about the world I want to leave for them, and for all of our sons and our daughters. I think 
about how I want to do for them what my dad did for me. I want to give them a foundation for their 
dreams. I want to give them opportunities worthy of their promise. I want to give them that sense of 
limitless possibility, that belief that here in America, there is always something better out there if you're 
willing to work for it. So we just cannot turn back now, right? 

We have come so far, but we have so much more to do. And if we want to keep on moving forward, 
then we need to work our hearts out for the man that I have the pleasure of introducing here today. Are 
you ready? It is my privilege to introduce my husband, and our President. President Barack Obama! 

[CROWD CHEERS AS PRESIDENT ENTERS] 

THE PRESIDENT: Hello, Ohio! 
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THE FIRST LADY: President Barack Obama! 

[CROWD CHEERS AS PRESIDENT ENTERS] 

THE PRESIDENT: Hello, Ohio! It is good to be back in Ohio! Right before I came out, somebody 
happened to give me a buckeye for good luck. (Applause.) 

AUDIENCE MEMBER: I love you! 

THE PRESIDENT: I love you back! Now, before I begin, I want to say thank you to a few people who 
are joining us here today. Your mayor, Michael Coleman is here. Former Governor Ted Strickland is 
here. Senator Sherrod Brown is in the house. An American hero: John Glenn is with us. 

And I want to thank so many of our Neighborhood Team Leaders for being here today. You guys will 
be the backbone of this campaign. And I want the rest of you to join a team or become a leader 
yourself, because we are going to win this thing the old-fashioned way — door by door, block by block, 
neighborhood by neighborhood. Ohio, four years ago, you and I began a journey together. I didn’t run, 
and you didn’t work your hearts out, just to win an election. We came together to reclaim the basic 
bargain that built the largest middle class and the most prosperous nation on Earth. 

We came together because we believe that in America, your success shouldn’t be determined by the 
circumstances of your birth. If you’re willing to work hard, you should be able to find a good job. If 
you’re willing to meet your responsibilities, you should be able to own a home, maybe start a business, 



give your children the chance to do even better — no matter who you are, or where you come from, or 
what you look like, or what your last name is. 


We believe the free market is one of the greatest forces for progress in human history; that businesses 
are the engine of growth; that risk-takers and innovators should be rewarded. But we also believe that 
at its best, the free market has never been a license to take whatever you want, however you can get it; 
that alongside our entrepreneurial spirit and our rugged individualism, America only prospers when we 
meet our obligations to one another and to future generations. 

We came together in 2008 because our country had strayed from these basic values. A record surplus 
was squandered on tax cuts for people who didn’t need them and weren’t even asking for them. Two 
wars were being waged on a credit card. Wall Street speculators reaped huge profits by making bets 
with other people’s money. Manufacturing left our shores. A shrinking number of Americans did 
fantastically well, while most people struggled with falling incomes, rising costs, the slowest job 
growth in half a century. 

It was a house of cards that collapsed in the most destructive crisis since the Great Depression. In the 
last six months of 2008, even as we were campaigning, nearly three million of our neighbors lost their 
jobs. Over 800,000 more were lost in the month I took office alone. It was tough. But I tell you what, 
Ohio: the American people are tougher. All across this country, people like you dug in. Some of you 
retrained. Some of you went back to school. Small business owners cut back on expenses, but did 
everything they could to keep their employees. Yes, there were setbacks. Yes, there were 
disappointments. But we didn’t quit. We don’t quit. Together, we’re fighting our way back. 

When some wanted to "let Detroit go bankrupt,"[1] we made a bet on American workers, on the 
ingenuity of American companies. And today, our auto industry is back on top of the world. 
Manufacturers started investing again, adding jobs for the first time since the 1990s. Businesses got 
back to the basics; exports surged. And over four million jobs were created in the last two years, more 
than one million of those in the last six months alone. Are we satisfied? 

CROWD: No! 

THE PRESIDENT: Of course not. Too many of our friends and family are still out there looking for 
work. The housing market is still weak, deficits are still too high, and states are still laying off teachers, 
first responders. This crisis took years to develop, and the economy is still facing headwinds. And it 
will take sustained, persistent effort — yours and mine — for America to fully recover. That’s the truth. 
We all know it. But we are making progress. And now we face a choice. Now we face a choice, Ohio. 

CHILD: We love you, Barack Obama! 

CROWD: Awww — 

THE PRESIDENT: Thank you. Now we face a choice. For the last few years, the Republicans who ran 
this Congress have insisted that we go right back to the policies that created this mess. 

CROWD: Booo! 

THE PRESIDENT: But to borrow a line from my friend Bill Clinton, now their agenda is on steroids. 
This time, they want even bigger tax cuts for the wealthiest Americans. This time, they want even 



deeper cuts to things like education and Medicare, and research and technology. 

CROWD: Booo! 

THE PRESIDENT: This time, they want to give banks and insurance companies even more power to 
do as they please. And now, after a long and spirited primary, Republicans in Congress have found a 
nominee for President who has promised to rubber-stamp this agenda if he gets the chance. 

CROWD: Booo - 

THE PRESIDENT: Ohio, I tell you what: We cannot give him that chance. Not now. Not with so much 
at stake. This is not just another election. This is a make-or-break moment for the middle class, and 
we’ve been through too much to turn back now. 

CROWD: Four more years! Four more years! 

THE PRESIDENT: We have come too far to abandon the change we fought for these past few years. 

We have to move forward, to the future we imagined in 2008, where everyone gets a fair shot, and 
everyone does their fair share, and everyone plays by the same rules. That’s the choice in this election, 
and that’s why I’m running for a second term as President of the United States. Governor Romney is a 
patriotic American who has raised a wonderful family, and he has much to be proud of. He’s run a large 
financial firm, and he’s run a state. But I think he has drawn the wrong lessons from those experiences. 
He sincerely believes that if CEOs and wealthy investors like him make money, the rest of us will 
automatically prosper as well. 

CROWD: Booo! 

THE PRESIDENT: When a woman in Iowa shared the story of her financial struggles, he responded 
with economic theory. He told her: "our productivity equals our income." Well, let me tell you 
something. The problem with our economy isn’t that the American people aren’t productive enough. 
You’ve been working harder than ever. The challenge we face right now, the challenge we faced for 
over a decade is that harder work hasn’t led to higher incomes. It’s that bigger profits haven’t led to 
better jobs. 

Governor Romney doesn’t seem to get that. He doesn’t seem to understand that maximizing profits by 
whatever means necessary — whether through layoffs or outsourcing or tax avoidance or union-busting 
— might not always be good for the average American or for the American economy. Why else would 
he want to spend trillions more on tax cuts for the wealthiest Americans? Why else would he propose 
cutting his own taxes while raising them on 18-million working families? Why else would he want to 
slash the investments that have always helped the economy grow, but at the same time, stop regulating 
the reckless behavior on Wall Street that helped the economy crash? 

Somehow, he and his friends in Congress think that the same bad ideas will lead to a different result. Or 
they’re just hoping you won’t remember what happened the last time we tried it their way. Well, Ohio, 
I’m here to say that we were there, we remember, and we are not going back. We are moving this 
country forward. Look, we want businesses to succeed. We want entrepreneurs and investors rewarded 
when they take risks, when they create jobs and grow our economy. But the true measure of our 
prosperity is more than just a running tally of every balance sheet and quarterly profit report. I don’t 
care how many ways you try to explain it: corporations aren’t people. People are people. 



We measure prosperity not just by our total GDP; not just by how many billionaires we produce, but 
how well the typical family is doing. Whether they can go as far as their dreams and hard work will 
take them. And we understand that in this country, people succeed when they have a chance to get a 
decent education and learn new skills — and, by the way, so do the businesses that hire them or the 
companies that they start. We know that our economy grows when we support research into medical 
breakthroughs and new technologies that lead to the next Internet app or life-saving drug. 

We know that our country is stronger when we can count on affordable health insurance and Medicare 
and Social Security. When we protect our kids from toxic dumping and mercury pollution. When there 
are rules to make sure we aren’t taken advantage of by credit card companies and mortgage lenders and 
financial institutions. And we know these rules aren’t just good for seniors, or kids, or consumers — 
they're good for business, too. They're part of what makes the market work. 

Look, we don’t expect government to solve all our problems, and it shouldn’t try. I learned from my 
mom that no education policy can take the place of a parent’s love and affection. As a young man, I 
worked with a group of Catholic churches who taught me that no poverty program can make as much 
of a difference as the kindness and commitment of a caring soul. Not every regulation is smart. Not 
every tax dollar is spent wisely. Not every person can be helped who refuses to help themselves. 

But that’s not an excuse to tell the vast majority of responsible, hardworking Americans: "You’re on 
your own." That unless you’re lucky enough to have parents who can lend you money, you may not be 
able to go to college. That even if you pay your premiums every month, you’re out of luck if an 
insurance company decides to drop your coverage when you need it most. That’s not how we built 
America. That’s not who we are. We built this country together. We built this country together. 

We built railroads and highways — the Hoover Dam, the Golden Gate Bridge — together. We sent my 
grandfather’s generation to college on the G.I. Bill — together. We instituted a minimum wage and 
worker safety laws — together. Together, we touched the surface of the moon, unlocked the mystery of 
the atom, connected the world through our own science and imagination. We did these things together, 
not because they benefited any particular individual or group, but because they made us all richer. 
Because they gave us all opportunity. Because they moved us forward together, as one people, as one 
nation. That’s the true lesson of our past, Ohio. That’s the right vision for our future. And that’s why 
I’m running for President. 

I’m running to make sure that by the end of the decade, more of our citizens hold a college degree than 
any other nation on Earth. I want to help our schools hire and reward the best teachers, especially in 
math and science. I want to give two million more Americans the chance to go to community colleges 
and learn the skills that local businesses are looking for right now. In the 21st century, higher education 
can’t be a luxury: it is an economic imperative that every American should be able to afford. That’s the 
choice in this election. That’s why I’m running for President. 

I’m running to make sure the next generation of high-tech manufacturing takes root in places like 
Columbus and Cleveland and Pittsburgh and Richmond. I want to stop rewarding businesses that ship 
jobs and profits overseas, and start rewarding companies that create jobs right here in the United States 
of America. That’s the choice in this election. I’m running so that we can keep moving towards a future 
where we control our own energy. Our dependence on foreign oil is at its lowest point in sixteen years. 
By the middle of the next decade, our cars will average nearly 55 miles-per-gallon. Thousands of 
Americans have jobs, right now, because the production of renewal energy in this country has nearly 



doubled in just three years. 


So now is not the time to cut these investments to pay for another four-billion-dollar giveaway to the 
oil companies. Now is the time to end the subsidies for an industry that’s rarely been more profitable. 
Let’s double down on a clean energy future that’s never been more promising, for our economy, and for 
our security, and for the safety of our planet. That’s why I’m running for President. That’s the choice in 
this election, Ohio. 

CROWD: Four more years! Four more years! 

THE PRESIDENT: For the first time in nine years, there are no Americans fighting in Iraq. Osama bin 
Laden is no longer a threat to this country. Al-Qaeda is on the path to defeat. And by 2014, the war in 
Afghanistan will be over. America is safer and more respected because of the courage and selflessness 
of the United States Armed Forces. And as long as I’m Commander-in-Chief, this country will care for 
our veterans and serve our veterans as well as they’ve served us, because nobody who fights for this 
country should have to fight for a job or a roof over their heads when they come home. My opponent 
said it was "tragic" to end the war in Iraq. He said he won’t set a timeline for ending the war in 
Afghanistan. 

CROWD: Booo! 

THE PRESIDENT: I have, and I intend to keep it. After a decade of war that’s cost us thousands of 
lives and over a trillion dollars, the nation we need to build is our own. I will use half of what we’re no 
longer spending on war to pay down the deficit, and the other half to repair our roads and our bridges, 
our runways and our wireless networks. That’s the choice in this election — to rebuild America. 

I’m running to pay down our debt in a way that’s balanced and responsible. After inheriting a trillion- 
dollar deficit, I signed two-trillion dollars of spending cuts into law. And now I want to finish the job 
by streamlining government and cutting more waste, and reforming our tax code so that it is simpler 
and fairer, and asks the wealthiest Americans to pay a little bit more. My opponent won’t tell us how 
he’d pay for his new, five-trillion-dollar tax cut — a tax cut that gives an average of $250,000 to every 
millionaire in this country. 

CROWD: Booo - 

THE PRESIDENT: But we know the bill for that tax cut will either be passed on to our children, or it 
will be paid for by a whole lot of ordinary Americans. That’s what we know. And I refuse to let that 
happen again. I refuse to pay for another millionaire’s tax cut by eliminating medical research projects 
into things like cancer and Alzheimer’s disease. I refuse to pay for another tax cut by kicking children 
off of Head Start programs; or asking students to pay more for college; or eliminating health insurance 
for millions of poor and elderly and disabled Americans on Medicaid. 

And as long as I’m President of the United States, I will never allow Medicare to be turned into a 
voucher that would end the program as we know it. We will not go back to the days when our citizens 
spent their golden years at the mercy of private insurance companies. We will reform Medicare, not by 
shifting the cost of care to seniors, but by reducing the spending that isn’t making people healthier. 
That’s what’s at stake in this election. That’s what’s at stake, Ohio. 

On issue after issue, we can’t afford to spend the next four years going backward. America doesn’t 



need to refight the battles we just had over Wall Street reform and health care reform. On health care 
reform, here is what I know: allowing 2.5-million young people to stay on their parents’ health 
insurance plan — that was the right thing to do. Cutting prescription drug costs for seniors — that was 
the right thing to do. I will not go back to the days when insurance companies had unchecked power to 
cancel your policy, or deny you coverage, or charge women differently from men. We’re not going 
back there. We’re going forward. 

We don’t need another political fight about ending a woman’s right to choose, or getting rid of Planned 
Parenthood or taking away access to affordable birth control. 1 want women to control their own health 
choices, just like 1 want my daughters to have the same opportunities as your sons. We are not turning 
back the clock. We are moving forward. We’re not returning to the days when you could be kicked out 
of the United States military just because of who you are or who you love. That would be wrong for 
our national security, and it would be a betrayal of our values. 

This should be the last election where multimillion-dollar donations speak louder than the voices of 
ordinary citizens. We need more checks on lobbyists and special interests, not less. We’re not going to 
eliminate the EPA. We’re not going to roll back the bargaining rights that generations of workers fought 
for. ft’s time to stop denying citizenship to responsible young people just because they’re the children 
of undocumented immigrants. This country is at its best when we harness the God-given talents of 
every individual; when we hear every voice; when we come together as one American family, striving 
for the same dream. 

That’s what we’re fighting for. That's what we're lighting for, Ohio. A bold America. A competitive 
America. A generous America. A forward-looking America, where everybody has a chance to make of 
their life what they will. That’s what made us the envy of the world. That’s what makes us great. That’s 
why I’m running again for President of the United States. 

CROWD: Four more years! Four more years! 

THE PRESIDENT: And that is why I need your help. Ohio, this election will be even closer than the 
last. Too many of our friends, too many of our neighbors are still hurting because of this crisis. I've 
heard from too many people wondering why they haven't been able to get one of the jobs that have 
been created; why their home is still under water; why their family hasn't yet been touched by the 
recovery. The other side won't be offering these Americans a real answer to these questions. They won't 
offer a better vision or a new set of ideas. But they will be spending more money than we've ever seen 
before on negative ads, on TV, on radio, in the mail, on the Internet — ads that exploit people's 
frustrations for my opponent's political gain. Over and over again, they will tell you that America is 
down and out, and they'll tell you who to blame, and ask if you’re better off than you were before the 
worst crisis in our lifetime. 

We’ve seen that play before. But you know what? The real question — the question that will actually 
make a difference in your life and in the lives of your children — is not just about how we’re doing 
today. It’s about how we’ll be doing tomorrow. Will we better off if more Americans get a better 
education? That’s the question. Will we better off if we depend less on foreign oil and more on our own 
ingenuity? That's the question. Will we better off if we start doing some nation-building right here at 
home? That's the question. Will we be better off if we bring down our deficit without gutting the very 
things we need to grow? When we look back four years from now, or ten years from now, or twenty 
years from now, won’t we be better off if we have the courage to keep moving forward? 



That’s the question in this election. That's the question in this election. And the outcome is entirely up 
to you. Now, sure, we’ll have to contend with even more negative ads, with even more cynicism and 
nastiness, and sometimes just plain foolishness. There will be more of that than we saw in the last 
campaign. But if there is one thing that we learned in 2008, it’s that nothing is more powerful than 
millions of voices calling for change. When enough of you knock on doors, when you pick up phones, 
when you talk to your friends, when you decide that it’s time for change to happen, guess what? 

Change happens. Change comes to America. And that’s the spirit we need again. If people ask you what 
this campaign is about, you tell them it’s still about hope. You tell them it’s still about change. You tell 
them it’s still about ordinary people who believe that in the face of great odds, we can make a 
difference in the life of this country. 

Because I still believe, Ohio. I still believe that we are not as divided as our politics suggest. I still 
believe that we have more in common than the pundits tell us; that we're not Democrats or 
Republicans, but Americans first and foremost. I still believe in you, and I’m asking you to keep 
believing in me. I told you in 2008 that I wasn’t a perfect man, and I would never be a perfect 
President. But I promised that I would always tell you what I thought. I would always tell you where I 
stood. And I would wake up every single day fighting for you as hard as I know how. 

And I have that kept that promise. I have kept that promise, Ohio. And I will keep it so long as I have 
the honor of being your President. So if you’re willing to stick with me, if you're willing to fight with 
me, and press on with me; if you’re willing to work even harder in this election than you did in the last 
election, I guarantee you — we will move this country forward. We will finish what we started. We are 
still fired up. We are still ready to go. And we are going to remind the world once more just why it is 
that the United States of America is the greatest nation on Earth. 

Thank you, God bless you. God bless the United States of America. 
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To William E. Channing 

by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
From Poems on Slavery. 

The pages of thy book I read, 

And as I closed each one. 

My heart, responding, ever said, 

"Servant of God! well done!" 

Well done! Thy words are great and bold; 
At times they seem to me, 

Like Luther's, in the days of old, 
Half-battles for the free. 

Go on, until this land revokes 
The old and chartered Lie, 

The feudal curse, whose whips and yokes 
Insult humanity. 

A voice is ever at thy side 
Speaking in tones of might, 

Like the prophetic voice, that cried 
To John in Patmos, "Write!" 

Write! and tell out this bloody tale; 
Record this dire eclipse, 

This Day of Wrath, this Endless Wail, 
This dread Apocalypse! 
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